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The  La\e  Front  in  1865,  looking 
north  from  Far\  Row 

Introduction 

After  my  mother's  death  my  Grandmother  Taylor,  who 
lived  in  St.  Charles,  cared  for  me.  I  was  a  great  pet  among 
a  family  of  women;  there  were  five  still  unmarried.  My 
father  made  week-end  visits  to  see  me,  but  as  he  wished  to 
have  me  with  him,  he  and  his  brother  Charley  planned  to 
have  another  house  in  the  city.  My  uncle  was  thinking 
of  marriage  and  they  would  again  have  a  home  in  Chicago. 
They  selected  a  house  on  Washington  Street,  then  a  resb 
dence  street.  It  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  between 
LaSalle  and  Wells.  There  were  shade  trees  on  either  side 
of  the  street  and  it  was  handy  to  the  Court  House,  and  a 
Vcry  desirable  neighborhood.  The  Court  House  was  in  the 
middle  ot  the  Court  House  square,  with  a  well-kept  lawn 
and  fine  large  trees  about  it.  My  uncle  was  slowly  but 
surely  advancing  in  his  career;  he  was  getting  ready  for  the 
Republican  Party,  which  was  forming.  Chicago  had  been 
Democratic  since  1826;  and  still  was,  with  John  Went' 
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worth  a  powerful  leader.  Charles  B.  Farwell  forged  ahead 
so  that  he  won  a  seat  in  the  House  over  John  Wentworth, 
even  with  his  large  following.  John  V.’s  career  as  a 
mercantile  leader  was  well  under  way  when  the  house  on 
Washington  Street  was  secured. 

This  house  was  one  of  a  block,  and  the  end  house  to- 
wards  LaSalle  Street.  It  was  of  red  brick  and  the  east  side, 
the  open  side,  looked  upon  the  Dr.  Shipman’s  garden. 
I  remember  the  peculiar  decoration  on  the  front  steps  of  our 
house  which  led  up  to  the  front  door;  there  being  a  base¬ 
ment  dining  room  and  kitchen  behind,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  This  necessitated  a  long  flight  of  steps. 
First  there  had  been  a  coat  of  lavender  colored  paint  applied; 
then,  after  drying,  some  black  paint  had  been  splattered  all 
over  it  in  round  spots  of  different  sises.  This  was  the  last 
word  in  steps,  I  am  sure.  The  house  was  commodious 
enough  to  care  for  everybody  who  arrived;  no  matter  who 
or  when,  there  was  always  bed  and  board.  Then  people 
were  not  so  fastidious  about  beds  as  they  are  now,  and 
doubling  up  was  a  small  matter.  There  was  a  second  and 
third  floor  containing  bedrooms.  My  Aunt  Mary  had 
a  large  family  of  sisters  who  visited  us  at  various  times  with 
their  husbands,  and  all  the  bachelors  called  this  house  their 
home;  their  name  was  legion.  I  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
spoiled  and  I  was  spoiled  according  to  all  existing  accounts. 
The  regular  family  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Farwell,  my  grandfather  and  grandmother;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Farwell,  John  V.  Farwell  and  daughter,  Simeon 
Farwell  and  Maria  Farwell.  My  grandmother  would  have 
no  help  as  she  preferred  to  do  the  cooking  herself  and  every¬ 
one  was  willing  she  should  for  obvious  reasons.  The  work 
was  divided  up  so  that  it  was  not  really  hard  for  anyone. 
The  boys  took  care  of  the  fires,  Aunt  Mary  had  the  parlor 
floor,  Maria  the  bedrooms  and  Grandma  was  queen  of  the 
kitchen.  They  certainly  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  I 
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was  the  special  care  of  my  Aunt  Maria,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  but 
I  seem  to  remember  more  about  the  kitchen  than  any  other 
room  in  the  house.  My  grandmother  used  to  tell  me  that  as 
I  wanted  to  be  near  her  all  the  time  she  had  a  sort  of  overall 
dress  made  for  me  which  she  called  "my  Betty  Blouser,”  in 
which  costume  I  mussed  things  up  in  the  kitchen  and  some- 
times,  to  the  dismay  of  my  Aunt  Maria,  ran  away  to  the 
neighbors  around  the  corner. 

I  remember  my  Aunt  Mary  very  well  when  she  first 
came  into  our  family.  Two  rows  of  brown  curls  descended 
from  an  even  straight  part  on  either  side  of  her  face  like  two 
regiments  of  soldiers  stationed  there  to  guard  her  broad  high 
forehead.  She  had  come  to  Chicago  to  teach  school  and 
boarded  at  the  Dickeys  where  my  Uncle  Charles  also 
boarded.  The  boarding  house  in  those  days  were  like  real 
homes  and  the  most  delightful  people  sat  around  the  tables. 
Many  matches  were  made  by  means  of  these  friendly  homes. 
Mrs.  Blackwell’s  home  for  young  men  (we  may  invent  the 
term  now)  was  a  favorite  place  to  board  and  she  had  the 
Field  brothers  among  her  inmates.  I  remember  my  aunt 
confiding  to  me  after  she  was  married  a  long  time,  that  she 
recognized  in  Mr.  Charles  Farwell  a  man  who  would  make 
his  mark  in  the  world,  and  I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  she  set  her  cap  for  him,  being  of  a  persistent  and  am¬ 
bitious  nature,  and  I  am  sure  my  uncle  was  charmed  with 
her  conversational  powers,  and  her  brilliant  complexion 
had,  no  doubt,  something  to  do  with  it. 

I  can  remember  now  the  evidences  of  my  new  aunt’s 
accomplishments.  She  had  a  piano  and  played  it,  much  to 
my  delight.  Her  artistic  temperament  was  not  limited  to 
music;  for  on  the  wall  of  the  parlor  hung  a  wonderful 
painting  of  roses  in  many  colors.  She  had  a  habit  of  seeing 
to  everyone’s  education.  In  after  years  she  saw  to  it  that 
I  went  to  Vassar  and  in  a  moment  of  shrewdness  had  my 
uncle  tell  me  that  a  man  cared  only  for  brains  in  a  woman, 
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or  words  to  that  effect,  at  which  I  winked  at  my  distin¬ 
guished  aunt  and  we  both  began  to  laugh.  She  succeeded 
in  sending  Aunt  Maria  to  Elmira  College;  also  Addie  Chat- 
field,  where  they  roomed  together. 

My  father  was  happy  to  have  me  with  him  at  last.  He 
began  to  play  with  me  the  minute  he  came  home;  and  in¬ 
deed  I  began  life  surrounded  by  young  men  whose  chief 
delight  seems  to  have  been  to  tease  me  to  death  and  have 
fun  with  me,  teaching  me  all  sorts  of  tricks.  Grandma 
would  often  say,  '"Can't  you  let  that  child  alone?  But 
no,  if  it  wasn't  putting  mustard  on  my  bread,  it  was  some¬ 
thing  else.  In  fact,  I  was  destined  to  be  surrounded  by 
men,  whom  I  really  like  better  than  women,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  and  the  good  Lord  saw  fit  to  humor  me  in  that 
respect,  for  I  had  three  brothers  and  oniy  one  sister  and  all 
my  children  were  boys  and  out  of  twelve  grandchildren  I 
have  only  three  girls. 

Right  across  the  street  from  us  lived  the  Revells.  Their 
lovely  daughter  Emma  grew  up  to  be  the  wife  of  D.  L. 
Moody. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  LaSalle  Street  between  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Randolph  wras  a  fashionable  residence  street.  A 
block  of  houses  stood  opposite  the  Court  House  wThere 
lived  the  elite.  Dr.  Shipman  lived  on  the  corner  in  an  old- 
fashioned  detached  house.  After  that  came  a  row  or  houses. 
Solomon  Smith  lived  in  one  and  Tuthill  King  in  another. 
I  remember  the  occupants  of  these  twTo  houses  better  than 
those  of  the  others  as  I  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  two 
last  mentioned.  Opposite  these  were  the  Court  House 
grounds  with  its  finely  kept  lawn  and  grand  old  trees,  a 
pleasant  sight. 

Tuthill  King  had  two  lovely  daughters,  Mary  and  Aman¬ 
da,  who  were  very  fond  of  me  and  used  to  borrow  me 
of  an  afternoon  to  play  with.  I  had  glorious  times  with 
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them.  Amanda,  afterwards  Mrs.  Farlin,  used  often  to  tell 
me  of  the  times  she  "borrowed11  me. 

The  Solomon  Smiths  had  a  red-headed  little  boy  who  was 
often  my  companion.  We  played  in  the  Court  House 
grounds  by  the  hour  and  even  ventured  into  the  Court  House 
itself,  for  wasn’t  my  uncle  County  Clerk?  I  was  known  as 
Charley's  niece  and  had  the  run  of  the  place.  One  day  we 
happened  to  go  into  one  of  the  large  committee  rooms  with 
desks  in  it.  The  desks  had  been  shoved  together  so  that 
we  could  run  from  desk  to  desk  and  made  a  great  noise. 
One  of  the  caretakers  discovered  us  and  called  in  Uncle 
Charley.  He  pointed  one  finger  towards  the  door  and  we 
scampered  out  like  rats  to  come  in  again  at  the  next  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

One  incident  of  our  Washington  Street  home  I  remember 
distinctly;  the  death  of  the  first  baby  of  my  Aunt  Mary. 
Years  afterwards  I  casually  mentioned  how  that  sad  event 
had  impressed  me,  saying,  "I  remember  the  beautiful  baby 
dressed  in  white  like  a  doll  and  how  you  placed  him  in  a 
drawer.11  "Why,  Abby,11  said  my  aunt,  "how  remarkable 
for  you  to  remember  that,  for  you  were  only  two  years  old !” 

My  grandmother  did  not  have  an  easy  time  bringing  me 
up;  what  with  running  away  to  the  neighbors  in  my 
Betty  Blouser  and  taking  long  excursions  in  the  open  lots 
around  with  Byron  Smith,  her  life  was  made  miserable. 
When  at  home  I  was  always  into  some  mischief.  She  tells 
how  she  had  just  written  a  letter  (not  an  easy  thing  for 
her  to  do)  and  concealed  it  carefully  under  the  tablecloth 
as  she  thought  safe  from  my  hands.  As  soon  as  she  went 
out  of  the  room  I  drew  it  from  its  hiding  place  and  with  the 
scissors  cut  it  into  bits. 

For  two  years  my  wonderful  grandmother  and  her 
worthy  husband  made  a  home  for  the  young  folks.  This 

house  was  their  first  home  in  the  loop  proper  as  known 
today. 
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My  father  was  then  struggling  with  the  problems  of  the 
wholesale  mercantile  business.  He  suggested  building  on 
Wabash  Avenue  a  much  larger  and  more  convenient  one 
than  the  present  one  which  had  only  a  rope  elevator.  He 
was  considered  a  crazy  man,  but  had  his  way  as  usual;  but 
they  all  yielded  to  his  wise  judgment  when  the  growth  of 
the  business  fully  justified  his  wild  schemes. 
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Dear  Old  John  V. 


John  V.  Farwell 


Mrs.  John  V.  Farwell 
(Emeret  Cooley) 


Dear  Old  John  V. 

Madison  Street 

Cherchez;  la  Femme 

No,  my  dear  readers,  no  scandal  ahead.  I  made  up  my  mind, 
before  I  began  this  book,  that  Chicago's  scandals  should  not 
darken  its  pages.  I  am  simply  telling  you  the  beginning  of 
Cooley,  Farwell  and  Co. 

Before  continuing  this  plain  record  of  my  father's  steady 
progress  towards  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  let  us  give  a  short 
history  of  Phelps,  Wadsworth  and  Co. 

A  year  before  my  own  mother  died  my  father  had  been 
taken  into  the  firm  of  Wadsworth  and  Phelps,  the  principal 
dry  goods  firm  in  Chicago.  This  was  in  1850.  You  will 
remember  that  neither  Potter  Palmer,  Marshall  Field  nor 
Levi  Z.  Leiter  had  come  to  Chicago. 

A  very  lovely,  clever  young  woman  comes  upon  the 
scene  here.  Fancy  her  in  her  old  colonial  home  in  Granville, 
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Mass.,  which  is  situated  in  a  portion  of  Massachusetts  that 
dips  down  into  Connecticut  in  a  square  piece  which,  if 
sliced  off  by  the  boundary  line  between  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  would  make  Granville  a  part  of  Connecticut. 
In  this  New  England  home  lived  Mr.  Cooley  with  his 
wife,  one  son,  Francis,  and  three  daughters,  Elizabeth, 
Emeret  and  Helen.  Mrs.  Cooley,  who  was  Sophronia  Pap 
sons,  had  a  sister  who  married  Mr.  Tertius  Wadsworth. 
She  was  his  third  wife  but  by  a  former  wife  he  had  four  sons : 
Julius,  Phillip,  Walter  and  Elisha.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was 
very  wealthy  and  had  set  up  his  sons  in  business.  One  of 
them,  Julius,  married  a  Miss  de  Koven  of  Middletown.  The 
other  brothers  went  to  Chicago  to  seek  their  fortunes, 
amply  supplied  with  funds  by  their  father.  Mr.  Wads' 
worth  had,  in  fact,  invested  in  Chicago  real  estate.  In 
father's  diary,  he  records  that  a  store  of  Mr.  Tertius 
Wadsworth  burned  down  on  a  certain  night.  Fires  wTere  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  those  early  days  of  voluntary  hand- 
run  waterworks.  It  is  Elisha  who  claims  our  attention. 
He  had  married  one  of  the  beautiful  Woodbridge  sisters  of 
Hadley  who  were  great  friends  of  the  Cooley  girls.  Elisha, 
it  seems,  was  always  urging  his  step  cousin  to  go  into  the 
firm  with  him  in  Chicago;  the  firm  then  being  Wadsworth 
and  Phelps.  His  wife  also  wrrote  glowing  accounts  of  her 
lovely  home  on  Pine  Street  (now  Michigan  Drive).  The 
site  of  the  Wadsworth  home  is  about  where  stood  the 
Perry  Smith  residence,  the  ruins  of  which  are  now  visible. 
Then  “everybody  was  rich,"  to  use  the  expression  of  one 
of  the  society  leaders  of  that  day.  Such  rosy  pictures  were 
too  much  for  the  gay  Helen,  who  dearly  loved  the  good 
things  of  life  and  she  kept  at  her  brother  to  go  to  Chicago 
and  join  Elisha  Wadsworth.  The  story  comes  direct  from 
the  Cooley  family  how  Helen  besought  her  brother  to  go 
West.  Elizabeth  had  married  and  gone  to  Syracuse  with 
her  husband  who  was  a  lawyer.  It  took  Brother  Frank  a 
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long  time  to  make  up  his  mind,  but  Sister  Helen  kept  up 
her  solicitations.  She  urged,  “I’ll  give  you  my  share  and 
Em  will  give  you  hers  and  then  with  your  own  you  can 
go  right  in  and  win."  At  last  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go, 
after  much  deliberation,  for  he  never  decided  anything  in 
haste.  My  Aunt  Helen  (Mrs.  S.  N.  Kellogg)  begged  me 
not  to  tell  this  story,  but  I  made  no  rash  promises.  Mr. 
Kellogg  was  afterwards  a  partner  in  the  firm.  So  this  little 
woman  started  several  balls  a-rolling:  Put  her  brother  at 
the  head  of  the  firm,  and  incidently  introduced  the  silent 
partner,  who  married  her  sister,  into  the  family.  It  resulted 
in  her  own  journey  to  St.  Louis  where  her  husband  began  a 
very  successful  dry  goods  business  which  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  when  they  left  for  Chicago 
and  my  uncle  soon  joined  the  firm  of  Cooley,  Farwell  and  Co. 

My  father  was  married  to  Miss  Emeret  Cooley,  in 
Hartford,  at  Mr.  Tertius  Wadsworth's  very  elegant 
mansion  on  Pearl  Street,  surrounded  by  a  finely  kept  lawn 
in  front  and  side  and  a  fine  orchard  and  flower  garden  and 
stables  in  the  rear,  of  which  more  later.  Now  this  home  is 
replaced  by  an  imposing  block  in  which  the  sons  and  grand¬ 
sons  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Cooley  transact  an  extensive  banking 
business. 

After  my  father's  second  marriage  they  came  to  Chicago, 
to  the  Tremont  House,  before  moving  into  the  new  home  on 
Madison  Street. 

This  house  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  in  the 
middle  of  the  block.  It  was  a  two-story  red  brick  house; 
the  front  door  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  front,  two  win¬ 
dows  east  of  it,  and  three  windows  on  second  floor.  The 
gate  at  the  east  side  of  the  house  led  into  a  walk  up  to  the 
side  porch,  and  further  on  was  a  vegetable  garden,  where 
once  it  was  planned  that  the  water  works  should  be,  my 
father  taking  the  lot  clear  through  from  Madison  to  Mon¬ 
roe  street  for  his  residence  and  garden.  The  house  was 
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between  Clark  and  LaSalle  streets.  This  was  distinctly  a 
residence  district;  all  along  LaSalle  Street  were  the  houses  of 
the  welLtO'do.  The  Spauldings,  I  remember,  lived  on  the 
east  side  of  LaSalle  Street  and  I  used  to  play  with  Tilly 
Spaulding. 

I  was  taken  to  see  my  new  mother  by  my  grandmother 
Farwell  and  her  daughter  Maria,  who,  with  sad  hearts,  left 
me  in  her  care.  My  first  memories  or  my  stepmother 
(whom  I  shall  now  call  mother)  were  in  the  home  on  MadL 
son  Street. 

Years  afterward,  Julia,  the  Irish  maid  of  all  work,  who 
served  the  family  on  Madison  Street,  came  to  Lake  forest 
to  see  her  old  employer;  she  turned  to  me  and  said,  "Your 
mother  was  good  to  you,”  than  which  there  could  be  no 
higher  tribute  to  a  stepmother. 

I  remember  being  the  pet  of  the  family,  from  Julia,  the 
maid,  to  Mother's  brother  Frank,  who  lived  with  us:  it  was 
Cooley,  Farwell  at  home,  too.  There  was  a  gentle  ccum 
teous  kindliness  noticeable  in  every  member  of  the  Cooley 
family,  which  they  showed  to  members  of  their  own  family 
as  well  as  to  strangers,  and  the  dearly  loved  brother  has  this 
trait  noticeable  in  his  intercourse  with  all.  I  remember, 
one  Sunday  afternoon  on  Madison  Street,  I  discovered  my 
father  holding  my  mother  on  his  knee  and  I  tried  to  pull  her 
off.  My  new  uncle  handled  the  situation  most  deftly. 
He  said  to  me,  "Did  you  know  that  if  you  put  salt  on  a 
bird's  tail  you  could  catch  him?”  "Can  we?”  w  Now  get 
some  salt  and  let's  try  it.”  Which  w~e  did.  And  ever 
after  we  became  fast  friends.  Imagine  us  racing  around  the 
area  between  Madison  and  Monroe  streets  chasing  robins, 
thrushes,  swallows,  bluebirds  and  orioles  and  all  the  rest 
under  the  trees  where  were  their  nests.  Supper  soon  was 
ready,  and  tired  and  hungry  we  turned  in  to  rest  and  eat. 
Julia  always  made  a  bread  cake  for  supper,  a  thrifty  New 
England  product  made  from  bread  sponge,  which,  highly 
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Dear  Old  John  V. 

developed,  became  Hartford  election  cake.  Julia  always 
made  me  a  little  cake,  which  she  placed  on  top  of  the  big 
one.  Uncle  Frank  would  always  help  himself  to  my  cake 
and  never  give  it  up  until  I  cried.  As  I  had  been  teased 
within  an  inch  of  my  life  at  my  grandmother's,  I  ought  to 
have  been  prepared  for  this. 

The  Cooley  family  were  remarkable  in  many  ways,  with 
contradicting  traits  in  their  makeup.  My  mother  was  a 
forceful  character  with  a  stern  New  England  sense  of  duty, 
combined  with  a  love  of  luxury  and  the  best  things  of  life. 
I  can  see  her  slender  hands,  very  white,  with  slightly,  very 
slightly  developed  joints,  all  three  of  them,  as  the  palmist 
has  it,  indicating  good  judgment,  never  influenced  by  sud" 
den  impulsive  decisions;  hands  that  were  never  made  for 
work,  only  delicate  needlework  and  the  like.  The  fingers 
were  pointed,  showing  love  of  luxury.  I  remember  she 
never  did  any  work  herself,  but  had  the  knack  of  getting 
other  people  to  work.  She  could  get  more  work  out  of 
anybody  than  anyone  I  ever  saw,  and  they  did  it  willingly, 
too.  I  know  I  never  could  get  so  much  work  out  of  my 
employees  as  she  did.  Mother  could  get  Julia  to  do  every" 
thing  in  the  house;  and  it  was  well  done,  too.  Everybody 
complimented  my  mother  on  her  housekeeping,  for  there 
was  never  anything  out  of  order. 

I  was  always  tastefully  dressed,  as  my  mother  had  good 
taste,  and  never  spared  any  expense  in  materials,  always 
buying  the  best  there  was  to  be  had. 

My  mother  attended  strictly  to  her  religious  duties.  She 
went  to  chruch,  and  to  prayer  meeting  in  the  middle  of  the 
week,  and  sent  around  baskets  of  good  things  to  the  poor. 
Sunday  afternoons  she  used  to  read  to  me  the  Susy  books, 
by  Mrs.  Prentiss,  who  was  a  minister's  wife.  She  lived  in 
Vermont  in  a  lovely  home,  surrounded  by  the  Green 
Mountains,  purling  streams  and  glorious  trees.  Susy  was 
a  fairy  wonder  to  me,  and  the  metaphorical  treatment  of  the 
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several  traits  of  character  was  a  mystery  to  me :  Miss  Love, 
who  always  stepped  forward  to  comfort  you  in  trouble,  and 
Mr.  Pain,  who  gave  you  a  slap  whenever  you  started  to 
disobey,  and  all  the  rest.  They  were  a  part  of  my  life,  as 
was  Susy  and  her  six  birthdays,  which  were  read  and  reread 
over  and  over  again. 

Years  afterward  I  met  an  old  lady  in  the  hall  of  Old  Lyme 
Inn,  Lyme,  Connecticut.  We  talked  casually  about  our 
goings  and  comings.  I  said  I  had  been  to  Dorset.  She 
replied,  "My  home  was  in  Dorset.”  I  said,  "I  always  feel 
interested  in  Dorset,  because  it  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Prentiss. 
I  always  loved  her  Susy  books."  To  my  surprise  she 
quietly  said,  "I  am  Susy." 

My  Mother’s  Trips  to  the  Saloons 

My  mother’s  household  duties  did  not  take  up  all  her 
time.  The  ladies  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  used 
to  go  about  and  distribute  tracts,  published  by  the  American 
Tract  Society;  mother  had  a  bunch  of  them,  and  went 
around  to  the  saloons  in  the  neighborhood.  She  came  in 
one  day,  somewhat  discouraged,  and  said  she  thought  the 
men  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  My  Aunt  Lizzie, 
who  was  with  us  for  the  winter,  suggested  that  she  take  me 
with  her  and  let  me  go  in  with  the  tracts.  I  was  perfectly 
delighted  with  the  plan.  Were  these  men  like  the  boys  at 
-the  store?  They  laughed  and  said  "the  boys"  would  be 
complimented  at  that  idea.  I  remember  going  up  to  the 
men  while  mother  waited  at  the  door.  "Well,  Sissy,"  I 
hear  them  say,  "you  got  a  letter  for  me?"  I  was  very 
popular  as  a  chance  visitor,  and  reaped  a  harvest  of  pennies, 
and  they  all  promised  to  read  my  letters.  Mother  was 
quite  satisfied  with  her  sister’s  arrangement  and  I  had  a  fine 
time  delivering  my  papers. 
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Dear  Old  John  V . 

Aunt  L izzie 

Aunt  Lizzie  is  a  character  that  ought  to  be  known  in 
literature.  She  would  grace  the  pages  of  any  of  the  novel¬ 
ists  whose  creations  have  become  our  lifelong  friends.  She 
was  a  widow  and,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  became  a 
mother  to  all  her  nephews  and  nieces.  She  took  care  of 
them  when  circumstances  were  such  as  to  make  it  a  con¬ 
venience  to  invite  them  to  her  house.  She  came  to  her 
sisters'  houses  when  they  wanted  to  go  away  on  trips.  She 
had  come  now  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  She  became  my 
close  friend  and  adviser.  She  knew  just  how  to  meet  all 
emergencies,  of  every  kind.  I  have  known  her  to  smooth 
out  some  of  father's  difficulties,  as  well  as  mother's.  She 
knew  how  to  manage  servants;  how  to  order  things  from 
the  market  and  grocery  so  there  would  be  no  waste. 

Aunt  Lizzie  was  a  typical  New  Englander,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  member  of  the  Cooley  family.  My  mother  had 
wonderful  self  control,  combined  with  a  very  inquisitive 
mind  furrowing  out  every  detail  of  a  story.  She  never  told 
a  secret,  consequently  everybody  came  to  her  with  their 
secrets,  and,  as  everybody  knew  this,  everybody  came  to  her 
to  find  them  out.  It  was  as  good  as  a  show  to  hear  mother 
and  Aunt  Lizzie  matching  their  mettle.  One  day  Aunt 
Lizzie  was  trying  to  get  mother  to  tell  her  something  and 
she  would  not  do  it. 

Aunt  Lizzie:  Come  now,  Em,  you  might  just  as  well 
tell — it  is  all  coming  out,  anyway. 

Mother:  Then  why  can’t  you  wait  for  it  to  come  out? 
It  will  be  just  as  interesting  then  as  now. 

Aunt  Lizzie:  Come,  now,  why  be  so  provoking? 

Mother:  Well,  I  told  you  I  would  not  tell,  so  why 
tease  me  so? 

Aunt  Lizzie  (exasperated  beyond  endurance):  You 
would  not  tell  if  the  person  who  told  you  wanted  you  to 
tell. 
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Mother  smiles  a  Mona  Lisa  smile  and  says  nothing. 

Aunt  Lizzie  was  the  most  religious  of  the  sisters.  She 
it  was  who  taught  me  the  twenty^third  Psalm,  and  the 
Beatitudes,  and  yet  more  psalms  and  passages  of  scripture, 
as  they  were  then  called.  She  could  explain  the  Bible  as  I 
never  yet  have  had  it  explained.  One  day  I  had  given  away 
some  apples  to  a  poor  little  girl,  which  I  had  found  in  the 
pantry.  This  I  should  not  have  done  without  leave.  It 
was  Aunt  Lizzie  who  took  me  to  task.  She  asked,  Why 
did  you  give  them  all  away?  Why  not  leave  some  for  the 
family?”  I  hung  my  head  and  said,  ”1  didn  t  know. 
Then  she  said,  “We  are  told  in  the  Bible  to  love  our  neigh' 
bors  as  ourselves  not  better  than  ourselves.”  Wasn't  that 
a  real  thrifty  New  England  way  of  interpreting  Scripture? 
Perhaps  Cousin  Calvin  interprets  the  Scripture  that  way  in 
the  matter  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Aunt  Lizzie  was  not  as  strong  physically  as  her  sisters, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  be  very  careful  about  her  diet.  She 
could  not  get  up  when  we  did  for  breakfast  (at  home  she  had 
her  breakfast  in  bed),  but  here  there  were  no  stoves  in  the 
bedrooms  and  no  plumbing  in  that  house,  either,  so  that  she 
used  to  hurry  down  to  the  nice  warm  dining  room  and  have 
her  breakfast  near  the  window;  the  generous  Franklin  stove 
gleamed  bright  and  cheerful  below  the  mantelpiece.  My 
mother  gave  me  some  badly  cracked  hickory  nuts  and  a 
common  pin  to  pick  out  the  meats.  This  was  another 
thrifty  New  England  device  to  keep  me  occupied  for  a  long 
time.  I  remember  how  good  Auntie's  breakfast  looked,  so 
daintily  served  on  an  embroidered  napkin  and  the  best 
china.  I  looked  so  longingly  at  the  juicy  gravy  that  she 
used  to  give  me  a  little  piece  of  bread  spread  with  it.  Then 
we  had  the  oldTashioned  American  breakfasts;  hash  on 
toast;  fried  potatoes,  lots  of  gravy  and  hot  corn  bread  and  a 
dish  of  prunes.  We  never  dreamed  of  fresh  fruit. 
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Everything  was  going  along  smoothly;  house  in  order  and 
new  friends  appearing  on  the  scene;  for  now  there  was 
another  church  to  go  to,  the  Second  Presbyterian.  As 
mother  was  a  Presbyterian,  there  was  much  friendly  visit' 
ing;  and  mother  had  friends  on  the  South  Side  as  well  as  on 
the  North  Side.  The  Williams  went  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church;  they  had  a  very  beautiful  daughter, 
Miss  Mary,  a  perfect  blonde.  She  was  very  nice  to  me, 
inviting  me  over  to  her  house  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Jackson  Street  and  Wabash  Avenue.  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Bowen, 
well  do  I  remember  that  gooseberry  bush  in  their  yard. 
Miss  Mary  showed  me  how  to  make  lamplighters  to  use 
instead  of  matches;  everybody  was  economical  and  tried  to 
make  something  do  instead  of  something  else  to  save  it.  I 
would  go  out  in  the  yard  to  watch  her  brother  Ed  make  a 
lattice  screen  on  a  hot  day.  He  had  a  pitcher  of  molasses 
and  vinegar  in  lieu  of  lemonade  (they  did  not  have  lemons 
in  those  days);  he  gave  me  some  and  I  thought  it  very  good, 
“if,”  like  the  marchioness,  “I  shut  my  eyes  and  made  believe 
very  hard,”  when  she  put  orange  peel  in  water.  I  had  a 
suspicion  even  at  that  early  age  that  Miss  Williams  looked 
with  favor  on  my  handsome  uncle  as  I  knew  others  did. 

All  the  young  ladies  made  a  great  deal  of  me  and  I  lived 
in  a  maz;e  of  popularity;  for  did  not  Uncle  Frank  shower  gifts 
upon  me  and  take  me  out  to  walk?  I  loved  to  watch  him 
brush  his  hair.  Then  it  was  the  style  to  part  the  hair  in 
the  middle  all  the  way  down  behind  and  he  used  two 
brushes  and  brushed  both  sides  at  once.  He  looked  like  a 
fashion  plate  as  to  his  dress.  He  was  full  of  fun  and 
humour  and  was  the  life  of  our  old-fashioned  parties. 
These  parties  never  dragged  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  fun 
could  keep  on  forever.  The  parlor  as  we  called  the  living 
room  then  was  the  setting  for  many  a  merry  evening.  Who 
were  there?  Well,  there  were  the  Bentlys,  the  Williams, 
the  Wadsworths,  all  three  brothers  and  their  wives,  but 
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the  room  is  full  now — the  stories  that  were  told — “Oh,  how 
did  they  ever  get  to  know  so  many?"  I  thought.  I  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  up  late,  but  I  could  and  would  not  go  to  bed, 

I  told  Julia,  till  I  saw  Mrs.  Wadsworth  fall  off  her  chair. 
This  was  one  of  the  entertainments;  perhaps  someone  who 
reads  this  will  recall  such  an  incident.  This  was  how  it 
happened:  they  would  all  get  to  telling  stories  and  suddenly 
Mrs.  Wadsworth  (Elisha)  would  slide  off  her  chair,  which, 
being  haircloth,  lent  itself  most  admirably  to  the  occasion. 
In  her  pink  satin,  very  full  over  the  ample  hoops  01  the 
period,  she  looked  like  an  enormous  rose.  The  gallants 
would  all  rush  to  restore  her  to  her  seat  and  her  husband 
would  say,  "I  can  always  tell  your  laugh,"  imitating  her 
“tee,  hee,  hee."  She  certainly  made  a  pretty  picture.  The 
reason  she  fell  off  her  chair  was  that  she  laughed  so  hard. 
Someone  hears  a  giggle;  mother,  horrified,  discovers  that  I 
am  giggling  again  in  a  corner.  “Julia!  Julia!  take  Abby 
right  up  to  bed."  “Yes,  Ma'am,  says  Julia. 

At  that  time  the  wives  never  addressed  their  husbands 
by  their  first  names.  It  was,  “Mr.  Farwell,"  “Mr.  Bendy," 
“Mr.  Wadsworth,"  and  so  on. 

Thus  it  was  on  Madison  Street  where  lived  my  father  in 
the  Fifties  where  now  hangs  and  flops  a  sign,  “Waffles  Hot 
Every  Minute,"  in  the  middle  of  the  south  side  of  the  block 
on  Madison  Street  between  Clark  and  LaSalle  then  a  resi- 
dence  of  Chicago's  first  families. 

Auntie  Haines 

As  a  son  and  heir  was  expected  at  the  two  story  brick 
house  on  Madison  Street,  my  mother  was  in  a  very  nervous 
state;  so  much  so,  that  she  could  not  bear  a  sound,  pan 
ticularly  of  people  walking  about  in  squeaky  shoes,  so  every¬ 
one  had  to  go  round  in  stocking  feet. 

I  heard  whispers  of  John  Cooley  Farwell  and  I  asked 
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Julia,  our  maid  of  all  work,  who  John  Cooley  Farwell  was 
that  was  expected;  but  I  did  not  get  much  satisfaction  from 
her;  she  only  mystified  me  all  the  more  by  saying,  "now 
your  nose  will  be  broken.” 

One  day  a  very  mysterious  person  arrived.  She  was 
always  welcome.  Her  name  is  a  magic  word:  Auntie 
Haines.  Everyone  kept  an  eagle  eye  on  Auntie  Haines;  for 
no  one  came  into  this  world  properly,  at  least  in  Chicago, 
unless  ushered  in  by  Auntie  Haines.  Yes,  the  old-fash- 
ioned  nurse  was  always  a  privileged  character — never  any 
talking  back  to  her.  She  petted  everybody,  called  her 
patients  pet  names  and  told  them  stories;  saw  to  things 
that  needed  seeing  to;  she  even  spanked  the  children  when 
necessary;  but  cross  her  in  anyway — it  couldn't  be  done; 
and  everyone  loved  her.  She  was  engaged  months  ahead. 
Ask  the  Hibbards  about  her,  the  Blairs,  the  Wadsworths. 
She  arrived.  Aunt  Lizzie  went  to  the  door  to  see  that  she 
took  off  her  shoes.  "Good  evening,  Mrs.  Haines,  I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come;  but  I  shall  have  to  ask  you  to  please 
take  off  your  shoes.”  Astounded  at  such  a  request  that  she 
had  never  before  confronted,  she  asked  "Why?”  On  being 
told,  she  smiled  and  said,  "Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  take 
off  my  shoes?  I  never  yet  took  off  my  shoes  for  anybody 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  it  now.”  In  vain  did  my  aunt 
plead  with  her.  She  simply  said,  "Go  put  on  your  own 
shoes  or  you  will  take  your  death  of  cold.”  Auntie  had  a 
defect  in  her  speech  from  a  cleft  palate  which  made  what¬ 
ever  she  said  quite  emphatic  without  being  offensive  in  any 
way;  in  fact  no  one  would  have  her  talk  any  differently. 
She  walked  right  into  mother's  room  and  in  an  endearing 
tone  of  voice  began  to  cheer  her  up,  and  nothing  was  said 
about  shoes  till  she  noticed  father  coming  in  in  his  stocking 
feet.  She  began  to  laugh  gently  and  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Far- 
well,  have  you  lost  your  shoes?  Go  and  put  them  on  at 
once.  Mrs.  Farwell,  how  can  you  let  these  people  go 
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without  their  shoes?  Don't  you  know  they  will  catch 
their  deaths?  Tell  everybody  to  put  them  on.  How 
ridiculous!"  It  did  certainly  feel  good  to  get  our  shoes  on 
again.  Never  shall  I  forget  my  first  sight  of  my  new 
brother  when  I  was  allowed  to  hold  him.  I  can  hear  Auntie 
Haines  say,  "Little  mouth  all  puckered  up  like  a  pea."  You 
don't  hear  any  trained  nurses  saying  that  nowadays.  He 
looked  then  just  as  he  does  now.  John  Cooley  Farwell! 
He  had  the  same  serious  countenance,  the  same  tuft  of  hair 
on  top  of  his  head,  now  carefully  brushed  down;  and  I  was 
not  the  least  pleased  in  the  house  over  the  new  arrival;  but 
I  am  afraid  I  disappointed  Julia,  because  my  nose  was  not 
more  broken  than  it  was.  I  was  the  most  delighted  one  of 
the  family  as  I  got  to  know  him  better. 

He  was  John  Cooley  Farwell  until  he  himself  wished  to 
have  his  name  changed  to  John  Villiers  Farwell,  Junior, 
after  he  grew  up. 

My  first  brother  had  come,  ushered  in  by  Auntie  Haines; 
so  of  course  he  was  all  right.  I  sat  by  her  when  the 
elaborate  baby  toilet  was  made,  from  the  soft  little  shirt 
made  by  his  mother’s  own  dainty  hands,  then  the  flannel 
band  of  French  flannel  which  had  to  be  pinned  on  with 
common  pins  as  there  were  no  such  things  as  safety  pins’in 
those  days.  I  watched  his  little  insides  enclosed  in  that 
flannel  band  till  they  were  as  tight  as  a  drum.  I  see  her  now 
running  those  sharp  pointed  pins  in  as  regularly  as  a  ma¬ 
chine,  just  as  even  and  true,  and  running  the  point  so  care¬ 
fully  between  the  weave  so  that  it  would  not  touch  the 
tender  skin;  and  then  all  the  things  that  came  after;  two 
flannel  petticoats,  a  thin  one,  then  the  long,  long  dress  that 
touched  the  floor  when  you  sat  down  with  him.  The  first 
thing  father  had  to  get  was  a  gallon  of  alcohol  to  bathe  the 
new  mother  with;  no  water  was  allowed  to  touch  her  body 
till  a  week  had  passed.  Auntie  Haines  became  a  widow 
and  afterwards  married  Mr.  Nelson.  She  said  that  the 
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understanding  was  that  she  should  keep  on  with  her  nursing 
or  she  would  not  get  married  again;  so  Auntie  Haines  be* 
came  Auntie  Nelson  and  was  so  known  ever  after.  Little 
did  I  think  that  years  after  Auntie  Nelson  would  be  with 
Johnny's  sister  when  her  last  son  Horace  was  ushered  into 
existence.  I  hate  to  leave  her  without  a  word  more.  She 
was  such  good  company  and  livened  up  the  whole  house' 
hold.  I  can  hear  her  now,  laughing  and  joking  with  father ;  for 
he  enjoyed  talking  over  things  with  her.  Many  were  the 
discussions  they  had  at  the  table,  including  Aunt  Lizzie  too. 
She  was  a  veritable  guide,  philosopher  and  friend. 

I  remember  sometimes  father  would  take  me  out  to  ride 
when  he  and  mother  would  go  out  after  supper,  about  seven 
o’clock.  I  sat  on  a  little  haircloth  stool  set  on  the  bottom  of 
the  buggy  between  them.  I  remember  nothing  about 
these  rides  except  that  we  went  south  on  Wabash  Avenue 
to  Twelfth  Street  where  we  could  see  a  lot  of  geese  slowly 
meandering  around  in  the  mud.  Father  was  a  good  judge 
of  horses,  I  know,  and  would  always  have  one  that  would 
go  pretty  fast.  He  used  to  say  he  liked  to  see  a  horse  go 
when  they  went  of  their  own  accord;  but  he  didn’t  approve 
of  races  when  the  horses  were  made  to  go  whether  they 
wanted  to  or  not.  I  remember  the  expression  “2.40  on  a 
plank  road”;  that  was  the  limit  for  a  horse  in  those  days_; 
father  went  pretty  fast  sometimes,  faster  than  I  liked  for 
often  I  did  a  Wadsworth  as  my  haircloth  stool  slanted  to  all 
points  of  the  compass  but  I  was  protected  on  all  sides  by  the 
dashboard  in  front  and  Mama’s  and  Papa’s  legs  on  either 
side  so  there  was  no  danger;  I  can  hear  the  splashing  of  the 
muddy  w^ater  through  the  planks  of  the  plank  roads  as 
father  went  2.40  along  them.  These  plank  roads  were 
made  of  wide  planks  arranged  in  two  rows  either  horizon' 
tally  or  diagonally,  and  were  considered  a  great  improve' 
ment  over  the  former  dirt  roads  which  were  so  muddy 
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sometimes  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  move  if  you  “got 
stuck  in  the  mud"  as  the  saying  was. 

Uncle  Frank’s  Courtship 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  fact  that  my  handsome 
uncle  was  a  bachelor,  and  what  a  desirable  guest  he  was  at 
the  numerous  parties;  but  he  was  not  always  on  hand,  for 
some  unknown  reason.  Mr.  Cooley  was  a  stockholder  in 
the  Dearborn  Seminary  Corporation,  as  I  have  told  you. 
There  were  many  very  attractive  teachers  in  this  institu¬ 
tion.  It  is  no  secret  now,  as  it  was  then,  that  our  hero 
often  wandered  off  in  the  direction  of  Dearborn  Seminary  of 
a  beautiful  summer  evening.  Men  were  then  as  now :  they 
loved  to  go  for  someone  who  was  hard  to  get  and,  further¬ 
more,  who  was  hard  to  get  at.  Courting  was  not  an  easy 
matter  in  Dearborn  Seminary,  but  it  had  to  be  done  some¬ 
how,  and  there  is  more  than  one  tale  to  tell  of  how  the  young 
men  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den  to  win  the  chosen  one. 
Now,  all  you  Dearborn  Seminary  girls,  Attention!  What 
do  you  think  happened  when  a  young  man  stayed  too  long 
when  calling  upon  the  teachers?  Mr.  Grover  took  his 
boots  and  threw  them  at  the  parlor  door.  I  am  not  sure 
about  the  hour,  but  at  that  hour  they  were  sure  to  be  there. 
If  you  do  not  choose  to  believe  this  I  can  refer  you  to  a  dear 
old  lady  in  Chicago  who  had  the  same  experience.  This, 
then,  was  wThat  my  Uncle  Frank  was  going  through  several 
nights  in  the  week,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  little 
house  on  Madison  Street  helping  sister  Em  entertain  her 
guests  and  making  up  to  Miss  Mary  Williams  and  all  the 
other  charming  unmarried  ladies. 

A  quotation  from  George  Meredith. 

Ralph:  I  say,  what  woman’s  name  do  you  like  best? 

Richard  (indifferently) :  I  don’t  know  any. 
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In  answer  to  this,  Ralph  suggested  that  the  name  of 
Mary  might  be  considered  a  pretty  name.  Richard  agreed 
that  it  might  be;  the  housekeeper  at  Raynham,  half  the 
women  cooks,  and  all  the  housemaids  enjoyed  that  name;  the 
name  of  Mary  was  equivalent  to  woman  at  home. 

Ralph:  Yes,  we  have  lots  of  Marys;  it's  so  common. 
Oh,  I  don’t  like  Mary  best.  Do  you  know,  Claribel  I  like. 
Names  beginning  with  Cl,  I  prefer.  The  “CIV’  are  always 
gentle  and  lovely  girls,  whom  you  would  die  for.  Don't 
you  really  prefer  the  “Cl’s?” 

Richard:  Not  better  than  the  names  ending  in  “a”  and 


My  uncle,  Mr.  Francis  Cooley,  evidently  was  of  the 
same  opinion  about  girls’  names  as  Ralph.  He  liked  the 
“Cl’s,”  for  the  girl  he  went  to  see  was  named  Clarissa,  and 
therefore  belonged  to  that  list  of  names  that  indicated  gentle 
and  lovely  girls  that  a  man  would  die  for.  The  name  of 
Mary  had  no  chance  here. 

Now,  about  Mr.  Grover.  I  really  think  you  all  owe  me 
a  debt  of  gratitude  for  mentioning  this  one  defect  in  his 
character  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called  such;  after  all,  is  it  not 
pleasant  to  contemplate  that  Mr.  Grover  was  human  and 
that  his  character  was  not  one  vast  Sahara  desert  of  per- 
fection?  On  the  contrary,  there  was  one  little  oasis  of 
human  nature  that  brings  him  still  nearer  to  us. 

About  the  caller  who  stayed  too  late?  You  will  remem- 
ber  Dickens’  Joey  Bagstock.  He  was  devilish  sly,  was  Joey 
Bagstock.  So  was  Mr.  F.  B.  Cooley.  He  not  only  kept  his 
family  in  the  dark  about  his  whereabouts,  but  he  fixed  it  so 
the  boots  ceased  to  function.  This  is  the  way  he  did  it: 
One  evening  after  the  familiar  bumping  of  the  boots,  Miss 
Clarissa  Smith’s  suitor  arose  to  go;  the  door  opens;  the  hall 
is  empty;  all  is  silent  as  the  grave;  the  teachers  cozy  in  bed; 
only  Mr.  Grover  patiently  waiting  for  the  guest  to  go,  after 
which  he  would  lock  the  front  door  and  go  to  bed. 
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It  seemed  only  five  minutes  to  Mr.  Cooley  since  he  came, 
the  same  to  Miss  Smith;  but  go  he  must  and  go  he  did,  but 
not  empty  handed.  He  took  the  boots  with  him,  to  the 
great  consternation  of  Miss  Smith,  who  said,  “What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  them?"  “Bid  them  a  fond  farewell, 
you’ll  never  see  them  again."  She  let  him  out,  much  dis- 
turbed,  and  hurried  to  her  bedroom  to  confide  in  her  sister 
Abby.  As  to  Mr.  Cooley,  he  walked  out  quietly.  Just 
to  the  left  on  the  next  block  was  the  sign,  glorious  in  the 
moonlight,  Cooley,  Farwell  and  Co.  His  way  lay  in  the 
other  direction  around  Washington  Street,  on  his  way  to 
Madison.  As  he  turns  the  corner,  he  can  see  the  corner 
house  of  the  opposite  block — Peter  Page’s  residence;  he 
turns  the  corner;  a  light  is  in  a  window  of  the  second  floor 
of  one  of  the  houses  where,  possibly,  Lu  Boone  is  reading 
“The  Wide,  Wide  World."  Opposite,  May  Allport  is 
playing  a  Beethoven  sonata.  Those  boots,  what  shall  he 
do  with  them?  He  nears  the  alley  where  now  those 
familiar  city  daffodils  are  stationed  to  take  wanderers  to  and 
fro.  He  tosses  the  boots  in  the  alley,  and  goes  on  his  home¬ 
ward  way.  He  did  a  good  service  for  those  who  came  after 
him. 

Soon  after,  Peter  Page  ventures  forth  on  a  moonlight 
walk;  he  goes  past  the  alley,  he  sees  the  boots.  He  stops. 
He  picks  them  up.  He  carries  them  home.  He  tries  them 
on;  they  are  a  perfect  fit.  In  the  morning  he  calls  Charlie, 
his  son,  and  shows  him  his  lucky  find.  They  must  have 
cost  two  dollars,  at  least.  He  wore  them  to  church,  the 
spotted  Presbyterian*,  next  Sunday  and  took  up  the  collec¬ 
tion,  and  little  did  Mr.  Grover  think  that  his  boots  were 
walking  off  with  his  dime. 


*This  was  called  the  “Spotted  Church"  on  account 
of  the  black  and  white  stone  used  in  its  construction. 
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My  uncle,  years  afterward,  said:  “I  didn't  get  any  divi¬ 
dend  from  Dearborn  Seminary;  but  I  took  it  out  in  a 
teacher." 

I  told  my  uncle's  daughter  about  Miss  Williams  and  the 
way  his  sister  tried  to  make  a  match  between  them,  and  she 
said,  "Now  I  know  why  mother  never  liked  Mrs.  Blatch- 
ford."  Miss  Williams  married  Mr.  E.  W.  Blatchford. 

My  uncle  was  in  Chicago  nearly  ten  years,  and  then  took 
the  money  he  made  here  and  his  dividend  from  Dearborn 
Seminary  and  went  to  Hartford.  When  he  died,  I  am  told, 
he  was  the  richest  man  in  Connecticut.  He  was  one  of 
many  who  made  money  in  Chicago  and  took  it  to  the  East 
to  spend.  He  invested  it  in  the  various  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  was  one  of  Hartford's  most  successful  bankers. 
I  was  not  very  sorry  he  had  gone  East,  for  when  I  went  to 
Farmington  the  house  was  a  home  always  for  me  at  vacation 
time,  and  when  I  was  taken  ill  with  a  dangerous  illness,  my 
uncle  and  aunt  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  family  showed  me  such 
kindness  as  they  would  show  to  their  own  children.  And 
when  I  was  about  to  go  home  as  a  convalescent,  my  lovely 
Aunt  Clara  said,  as  she  kissed  me  goodby,  "You  know  the 
bird  that  we  nurse  is  the  bird  that  we  love." 
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While  we  lived  on  Madison  Street  my  father  was  think" 

Iing  of  building  a  home  on  Wabash  Avenue,  where  several 
of  my  mother's  friends  lived.  He  was  then  very  prosperous. 
We  lived  in  a  little  brown  frame  house  next  door  to  our 
new  house,  then  in  the  course  of  construction.  Father 
wished  to  watch  its  progress.  He  was  then  in  the  midst 
of  many  activities,  both  in  business  and  in  religious  work; 
he  was  interested  in  Mr.  Moody's  work.  My  father  did 
enough  work  during  the  week  to  kill  an  ordinary  man.  He 
was  at  the  store  most  every  night  till  nine  o'clock.  Sunday 
was  really  his  busy  day.  This  was  his  Sunday's  program: 
At  nine  o'clock  he  talked  to  the  men  at  the  Bridewell;  at 
ten,  Presbyterian  Church;  after  dinner  he  went  to  North 
Market  Hall  Mission  Sunday  School.  In  the  evening  he 
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sitting  room.  A  spiral  stairway  ran  all  the  way  up  from  the 
basement  to  the  third  floor,  to  be  used  by  servants  and 
children  so  as  not  to  wear  out  the  front  stair  carpet.  I  think 
that  oneffourth  of  my  time  was  spent  on  this  spiral  stairway 
till  I  whirled  around  it  with  the  skill  of  a  contortionist. 
Upstairs  the  third  floor  was  given  up  to  guests  in  the  front 
rooms  and  to  the  nurse  and  the  older  children  in  the  back. 
There  wTas  only  one  bathroom  on  this  floor,  in  fact,  only  one 
on  the  first  floor.  I  remember  our  third  floor  bathroom  with 
its  metal  zincdined  bath  tub  wrhich  was  filled  with  water 
containing  little  fishes  that  came  through  the  faucet  at 
certain  times.  Then  we  would  amuse  the  children  by  the 
hour  playing  with  them. 

There  was  a  large  room  on  the  third  floor  used  as  a  play' 
room.  There  were  stored  boxes  of  real  Vermont  maple 
sugar,  the  edges  of  each  cake  showing  a  continuous  row  of 
what  the  architects  would  call  denticulae.  There  were 
stored  bunches  of  Concord  grapes  carefully  sealed  at  the 
stems  with  sealing  wax  to  preserve  them.  Did  it  preserve 
them?  Yes,  because  they  were  picked  off  before  they  had 
time  to  decay,  by  little  hands.  I  remember  seeing  a  lifesise 
picture  of  John  C.  Fremont  which  was  not  allowed  down' 
stairs;  indicating  which  way  the  political  wind  blew  in  our 
house.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  there  was  a  fire' 
place  in  every  room  in  which  one  could  be  placed,  rather 
was  solid  for  the  comforts  of  home;  and  they  were  a  com' 
fort  in  real  cold  wTeather.  This  house  was  furnished  with 
the  best  that  could  be  bought  and  with  the  unerring  taste 
of  its  mistress.  Whenever  Mother  entered  a  store  the  first 
thing  that  you  heard  was,  "Yes,  Mrs.  Farwell,  I  know  what 
you  want — the  very  best  we  have  ;  but  she  never  failed 
to  go  somewhere  else  to  see  if  she  couldn  t  get  it  cheaper, 

as  did  all  the  other  thrifty  shoppers 

We  were  all  glad  to  move  into  our  fine  new  house.  I  had 
a  back  room  which  looked  off  on  the  lake,  which  delighted 
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me,  and  next  to  me  was  the  nurse's  room,  who  cared  for  my 
little  brother  or  brothers  who  shared  her  room.  Sometimes 
I  had  one  of  them  with  me,  which  delighted  me  beyond 
measure. 

This,  then,  was  our  new  home.  This  was  the  “M ise  en 
Scene ''  of  all  my  childish  experiences,  around  which  are 
placed  the  pictures  of  my  early  memories. 

Now  a  word  about  our  neighbors.  Opposite  us  on 
Michigan  Avenue,  just  across  the  alley  stood  the  Hon. 
N.  N.  Judd's  palatial  home.  He  was  a  prominent  Republic 
can  and  as  you  all  know7  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  at  the 
Wigwam  for  President.  The  Freers  lived  near  by,  and  on 
the  corner  were  the  Willards. 

Stories 

The  family  that  moved  into  the  Wabash  Avenue  house 
consisted  of  Father,  Mother,  my  little  brother  Johnny  and 
myself.  I  was  between  eight  and  nine  years  old  at  that 
time  (1859).  Father  had  just  appeared  upon  the  firm  sign. 
It  was  Cooley,  Farwell  and  Company,  with  Marshall  Field 
as  the  other  partner.  Mr.  Field  was  in  the  firm  seven 
years.  My  father  was  then  35  years  old  and  Marshall  rield 
was  25.  My  father  had  entered  the  firm  in  1849,  when  24, 
just  ten  years  before. 

The  house  on  Wabash  Avenue  became  our  home  in 
which  we  lived  until  1869,  when  we  moved  to  Lake  Forest. 
Those  ten  years  of  my  life  seem  like  a  dream  to  me.  1  saw 
so  many  people  and  learned  to  know  them  as  only  a  child 
can  learn  to  know.  I  saw7  them  as  they  were  and  I  knew 
how  they  judged  or  misjudged  me.  I  shall  tell  some  of  my 
childish  impressions  exactly  as  they  came  to  me.  I  had  play' 
mates,  boys  and  girls  who  lived  around  me,  and  they  all 
stand  out  in  my  memory  like  moving  pictures.  I  must  have 
been  a  great  trial  to  my  mother,  for  I  was  very  tempera' 
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mental  and  possessed  of  that  type  of  character;  I  never  kept 
watch  of  the  time,  so  it  was,  "Abby,  it's  ten  minutes  of 
eight;  you  will  be  late  to  school,"  or  "Have  you  done  your 
practicing?"  My  mother  was  a  wonderful  caretaker  and 
kept  watch  of  everybody's  duties  as  it  were.  I  was  a  great 
trial  to  her  when  she  sent  me  on  errands.  I  was  sent  on  an 
errand  to  Mr.  Bently's  one  day  and  when  I  got  to  the  little 
two-story  frame  house  on  Michigan  Avenue  about  where 
the  Peoples  Gas  Building  is  now,  I  think  I  rang  the  door  bell 
and  Mrs.  Bently  herself  came  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bently:  Why,  Abby,  how  do  you  do?  I  am  so  glad 
to  see  you.  Did  you  come  on  an  errand? 

Abby:  Yes,  ma'am,  I  did. 

Mrs.  Bently:  What  was  it? 

Abby:  I  forget  what  it  was. 

Mrs.  Bently  (taking  me  on  her  lap):  Now,  can’t  you 
think? 

Abby:  No,  ma'am. 

Mrs.  Bently:  Now,  try  and  think  and  I  will  see  if  I  can’t 
help  you.  Was  it  to  invite  me  to  supper,  me  and  Mr. 
Bently? 

Abby:  No,  it  wasn't  that,  I  was  sure  it  wasn't  that. 

Mrs.  Bently:  Perhaps  it  was  to  take  me  to  ride. 

Abby:  No,  it  wasn't  that  either. 

Mrs.  Bently  stepped  upstairs  a  moment  and  returned 
with  a  very  fine  point  lace  handkerchief.  She  folded  it  up 
carefully  and  pinned  it  inside  my  pocket.  She  kissed  me 
and  said,  "Now,  when  you  get  home  you  hand  this  hand' 
kerchief  to  your  mother.  Don't  tell  her  you  forgot  your 
errand  till  you  show  her  this.  Now,  remember." 

Abby:  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will.  (This  was  the  refrain  ol 
my  childhood.) 

When  I  returned  home  with  my  errand  undone,  I  did  as 
Mrs.  Bently  told  me.  I  showed  Mother  her  handkerchief 
which  she  herself  had  forgotten  and  she  was  so  pleased  to 
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get  it  back  that  she  forgot  all  about  my  forgotten  errand. 
Now  as  I  look  back  upon  that  incident,  I  say  to  myself, 
"Oh,  that  subtlety  could  always  be  combined  with  sweet* 
ness  and  light."  It  is  good  to  contemplate  that  such  a  combi' 
nation  has  descended  in  her  brilliant  son  who  I  hope  will 
forgive  this  praise  to  the  face  as  he  may  be  reading  this  now. 

If  only  grown  ups  would  remember  that  they  are  always 
challenging  judgment  in  their  attitude  towards  children, 
which  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later  as  they  themselves 
grow  up.  I  will  not  give  the  names  of  those  who  called 
me  a  born  fool  or  stupid  child,  or,  "How  does  Mrs.  Farwell 
stand  it?  She  (Abby)  ought  to  have  a  good  spanking." 

I  was  difficult  in  other  ways.  It  seems  I  was  original  in 
everything  I  did,  much  to  the  embarrassment  of  my  mother; 
she  had  to  do  all  the  punishing,  as  indeed  did  all  the  mothers 
of  that  era;  and  spanking  was  the  prevailing  mode  in 
punishment.  I  remember  one  misdemeanor  for  which  I  was 
punished;  it  stands  out  in  my  memory  as  distinctly  as  the 
comet  of  1857.  We  did  not  have  all  the  devices  for  amuse' 
ment  that  children  have  now,  so  much  was  left  to  our  own 
ingenuity.  I  called  over  one  of  my  playmates  from  across  the 
street  as  I  had  thought  up  something  new.  This  was  it: 

Let  s  play  birds."  The  companion  of  my  original  game  is 
now  living  on  the  North  Side,  but  I  will  spare  her  any 
publicity  in  telling  this  story  and  promise  not  to  divulge 
her  name  to  all  enquiring  friends.  This  is  how  we  played 
birds:  I  got  a  dozen  eggs  from  the  kitchen  that  had  just 
been  set  on  the  kitchen  table — six  for  me  and  six  for  her. 
Then  we  made  two  large  nests  out  of  hay  from  the  barn  in 
the  back  yard  in  the  midst  of  the  pieplant.  We  placed  our 
eggs  in  the  shapely  nests  and  then  sat  over  them  very 
carefully  so  as  not  to  break  them.  We  played  mother  birds 
with  great  success  till  suddenly  a  big  dog  broke  loose  from 
somewhere  and  rushed  at  the  birds.  The  result  can  be 
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better  imagined  than  described.  One  of  the  hired  girls  ran 
towards  us  to  find  us  in  a  sad  predicament.  My  bird  friend 
went  slowly  home  across  the  street,  trailing  after  her  a 
yellow  comet.  As  for  me,  I  was  ordered  in  the  house  and 
taken  upstairs  to  be  prepared  for  spanking.  My  mother 
used  her  slipper,  in  fact,  her  small,  dainty  hand  was  never 
made  for  spanking.  When  she  had  finished,  she  said, 
‘Think  of  wasting  a  dozen  eggs,  and  they  have  gone  up  from 
three  to  six  cents  a  dozen.  And  remember,  if  you  want  to 
play  this  game  again,  lay  your  own  eggs.”  Subdued  and 
penitent,  I  replied,  “Yes,  ma’am,  I  will.” 

My  father’s  punishments  were  of  a  totally  different  kind. 
While  my  mother’s  might  be  said  to  belong  to  the  corporal 
variety,  my  father's  methods  belong  to  the  Mikado  group, 
where  the  punishment  is  made  to  fit  the  crime.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  One  day  some  time  before  Christmas  I  took  my  little 
brother  Johnny  out  to  walk.  We  strolled  along  till  we 
came  to  Jackson  Street,  so  we  turned  in  from  Wabash 
Avenue.  We  saw  some  Christmas  evergreens  which  at¬ 
tracted  us.  There  were  some  thrown  out  on  the  sidewalk, 
in  front  of  the  Trinity  Church  (Episcopal).  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  very  little  one  to  have  for  our  Christmas  tree 
and  Johnny  seemed  delighted  with  the  idea.  I  never 
dreamed  that  we  were  doing  anything  wrong,  to  tell  the 
truth.  We  went  right  home  with  our  tiny  tree,  much  to 
the  delight  of  the  nurse  and  cook.  When  Father  came  in  the 
wind  changed.  He  asked  at  once,  “Where  did  you  get  that 
tree?”  “In  front  of  Trinity  Church,”  I  replied.  “It  was 
thrown  out  on  the  sidewalk  and  they  didn’t  want  it,  so  I 
brought  it  home  for  Johnny.”  “Well,”  said  my  father, 
“you  take  that  tree  right  back  where  you  got  it,  and  do  it 
right  away.”  In  a  few  days  came  Christmas  and  I  received 
a  funny  little  note  from  Santa  Claus,  the  facsimile  of  which 
is  on  the  following  page. 
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My  father  never  did  things  by  halves.  He  never  showed 
partiality;  if  his  own  children  did  wrong,  he  was  the  last 
one  to  condone  a  fault.  He  was  uncompromising  when  he 
himself  was  concerned.  I  tell  this  story  to  illustrate  this. 

One  day  when  at  Dearborn  Seminary  it  was  recess :  our 
minister's  daughter  said  her  brother  would  like  a  box  to 
keep  some  of  his  treasures  in.  As  he  was  one  of  my  favorite 
admirers  I  suggested  we  go  over  to  Father  s  store  and  get 
an  empty  box.  We  got  permission  from  Mr.  Grover  to  go 
to  the  store,  only  on  the  next  block,  and  spend  our  recess 
there.  As  we  stepped  in  at  the  big,  central  door,  there 
stood  Mr.  Leiter,  who  saw  us  come  in;  he  spoke  politely 
to  us  and  asked  us  if  he  could  do  anything  for  us.  He  was 
then  a  clerk  in  Father’s  store;  all  '"the  boys  at  the  store,  as 
Father  called  them,  were  very  fond  of  me  and  would  do 
anything  for  me.  The  whole  personnel  ot  the  store  (so  to 
speak)  was  like  one  large  family  and  you  felt  that  atmosphere 
on  entering  the  door.  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Leiter,  I  am  only 
going  to  get  a  box."  They  used  to  throw  the  boxes  as  they 
were  emptied  in  a  large  space  under  the  counters  and  it  was 
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understood  that  I  was  welcome  to  any  box  found  there. 
As  we  were  examining  the  boxes  and  I  found  none  that 
suited  me,  as  I  wanted  a  very  nice  one  for  the  purpose  at 
hand,  my  eye  lit  upon  a  box  covered  with  gold  paper;  but 
it  was  above  the  line,  not  under  the  counter.  It  was  filled 
with  needles.  I  took  it  out  of  its  place,  looked  it  over. 
"That  is  just  the  one  Marky*  wants,  just  the  right  size  and 
everything,"  said  his  sister.  Mr.  Marshall  Field  stood  a 
little  way  from  us  and  Mr.  Lei  ter  sat  on  the  corner  of  a 
counter  a  short  distance  away  watching  us.  He  always 
was  in  an  attitude  of  watchfulness  anyway.  I  thought  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  take  this  lovely  little  box.  I  emptied 
the  needles  out;  put  them  in  the  space  where  the  box  was 
before  and  handed  the  box  to  Marky's  sister,  saying,  "Now, 
give  this  to  him."  She  took  it  and  we  went  back  to  the 
Seminary — LATE — We  were  kept  in  after  school  in  con' 
sequence.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy.  It 
seems  Mr.  Leiter  had  seen  me  take  the  box  of  needles;  also 
Mr.  Field.  They  had  a  flair,  both  of  them,  for  detail  as 
their  careers  bore  out.  The  goods  had  to  be  accounted  for. 
Mr.  Field  offered  to  pay  for  the  needles  and  let  it  go  at  that; 
but  Mr.  Leiter  thought  Mr.  Farwell  ought  to  be  told  about 
it,  in  case  I  should  do  it  again;  so  Father  was  told.  That 
evening  Father  took  me  aside  and,  with  the  needles  in  his 
hand,  asked  me  for  the  box.  "I  gave  it  away,"  was  the  reply. 

Father:  You  will  have  to  get  it  back. 

Abby:  I  don't  see  how  I  can. 

Father:  But  you  must;  and  what's  more,  you  must  put 
the  needles  back  and  take  it  to  the  store  and  put  it  back 
where  you  found  it. 

Abby:  I  didn't  know  there  would  be  any  harm  in  taking 
this  little  box. 

Father:  Suppose  every  clerk  in  the  store  thought  as  you 
did.  A  little  thing  taken  is  just  as  bad  as  a  big  one.  I  don't 
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think  there  is  a  man  in  the  store  that  would  take  anything 
without  paying  for  it.  And  even  though  you  are  my  own 
child,  you  should  restore  what  you  took. 

Abby:  But,  Papa,  I  have  given  it  away,  and  I  shall  have 
to  ask  it  back. 

Father:  I  can't  help  that.  I  shall  expect  you  to  replace 
these  needles  in  their  place  tomorrow.  Do  you  understand? 

Abby:  Yes,  sir. 

I  told  my  friend  the  next  day  of  my  predicament.  I  went 
to  her  house  and  had  the  humiliating  experience  of  asking 
for  the  gift  of  yesterday.  My  boy  friend's  eyes  flashed  as 
he  said,  "Is  your  father  going  to  make  you  go  and  put  these 
needles  back?"  And  he  looked  furious.  "I'll  buy  the  whole 
kit  myself." 

Abby:  Don't  you  dare  say  anything  against  my  Papa! 

Marky:  I  would  like  to  say  something. 

Abby:  You  just  give  me  that  box.  (Which  he  did.) 

My  father  had  informed  "the  boys"  what  he  was  going 
to  do  "to  teach  me  a  lesson,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Father  and 
I  entered  the  big  door  together.  Not  a  man  was  in  sight. 
My  father  and  I  walked  solemnly  up  the  long  aisle  much  as 
the  bride  and  her  father  walk  up  the  aisle  of  the  church 
nowadays,  only  there  was  no  one  to  watch  her,  and  if  the 
strains  of  the  wedding  march  poured  forth  from  the  organ 
they  would  have  said  to  me,  "Here  comes  the  thief." 

When  we  reached  the  place  where  I  found  the  box  my 
father  pointed  to  it  saying,  "Now,  put  it  where  you  found 
it,"  which  I  did. 

George  Washington 

Having  given  myself  a  black  eye  it  is  proper  that  I  should 
say  something  good  about  myself. 

My  father  was  always  on  the  lookout  for  me  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world.  He  had  a  negro  who  drove  our  carriage 
and  did  man's  jobs  about  the  house.  He  did  not  know  how 
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to  read,  and  Father  thought  it  a  good  idea  to  start  me  on 
missionary  work  by  teaching  him  to  read.  So  evenings  I 
descended  to  the  basement  dining  room  with  a  slate  and  old' 
fashioned  primer  and  we  began  in  good  earnest.  We 
marched  through  the  alphabet  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  He 
was  a  willing  pupil  and  was  duly  grateful  for  what’ I  was 
trying  to  do  for  him.  I  had  one  of  those  indestructible 
linen  primers  such  as  are  used  for  children;  there  was  the 
alphabet  occupying  two  pages  in  big  letters.  It  took  a  long 
time  to  master  them;  but  at  last  we  turned  the  page  where 
the  words  of  two  letters  were :  OX,  GO,  AS,  DO,  WE,  etc. 
George  always  greeted  me  with,  “Good  evening,  Miss 
Abby;  shore  you  is  good  to  teach  me  book  lamin'. ” 
George  began  to  confide  in  me.  “How  long  do  you  reckon 
it’ll  be  'fore  I  is  eddicated  ’nuff  to  write  a  letter  to  my  gal?” 
“Oh,  a  long  time,  George.  Would  you  like  me  to  write  it 
for  you?  You  could  tell  me  what  to  say  and  I  could  write 
it  down.”  “Das  all  ri\  I  shore  likes  dataway.”  “Shall  I  do 
it  now?”  I  asked.  “I  reckon,”  was  his  reply.  I  took  a  sheet 
of  paper  near  at  hand  and  prepared  for  dictation.  I  said, 
“I’ll  put  down  the  date  first,”  which  I  did.  “Now,”  I  said’ 
“what’s  her  name?” 

George:  Mizzola 's  her  name. 

Abby:  What’s  that? 

George:  I  done  tole  you,  Mizzola,  and  she  mighty  per- 
tic’lar  to  spell  it  with  two  z’s. 

Abby:  Shall  I  begin,  “Dear  Mizzola”? 

George:  Suit  yo’self,  Miss  Abby. 

Abby:  Perhaps  I  better  say,  “My  Dear  Mizzola”  (at 
which  he  grmned  and  said  nothing.  So  I  put  it  down.). 
What  next? 

George:  Youse  writin’  dis  yere  letter,  you  is. 

Abby:  Well,  how  would  this  do?  “How  is  your  health?” 
(He  nodded  acquiescence  and  I  asked  what  next.) 

George:  Das  fine;  goon. 
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Abby:  “I  like  Chicago,  and  like  my  place.” 

George:  You  gets  the  idee  'zactly. 

Abby:  Can't  you  think  of  something  yourself? 

George:  No,  Miss  Abby,  I  declare  I'se  not  got  de  brains 
youse  got. 

Abby:  I  think  we'll  end  up  now.  You  haven't  any  more 
to  say. 

George:  I  reckon  youse  written  a  lot,  'pears  to  me  that's 
'nuff. 

Abby:  How  shall  I  end  it,  you  got  to  tell  me  that. 

George:  You  end  up  howsomever  you  like. 

(Now,  I  had  never  been  allowed  to  read  novels  of  any 
kind.  The  only  novel  father  ever  read  was  “Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.”  I  had  never  read  a  love  story,  so  my  ideas  in  regard 
to  love  letters  were  limited.  However,  I  had  read  some  of 
Louise  Clarke’s  love  letters  which  were  most  ardent  in 
their  expressions.  I  remembered  one  in  particular.  It 
ended  thus,  “Yours  till  death  us  do  part.”  This  I  chose  as 
it  was  the  first  one  that  came  into  my  head.  George  was 
mightily  pleased  with  this  ending.  “What's  your  last 
name?”  I  asked.  “Washington,”  was  the  reply.  I  read  it 
to  him,  as  follows:) 

Chicago ,  Rjjv.  1st ,  1859 

My  Dear  Mizzola: 

How  is  your  health ?  I  li\e  Chicago.  I  U\e  my  place. 

Tours  till  death  us  do  part , 

George  Washington. 

Then  came  the  address.  “Where  did  she  live?”  “Rich" 
mond,  Virginia.”  Her  last  name  was  Carter. 

I  addressed  the  letter  as  follows: 

Miss  Mizzola  Carter, 

Richmond, 

Virginia. 
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When  I  went  upstairs  they  all  wanted  to  know  what  on 
earth  had  kept  me  so  long.  I  handed  Father  the  letter  to 
mail.  He  read  it  aloud.  When  they  all  began  to  laugh,  I  felt 
I  was  in  some  way  betraying  poor  George's  confidence  and 
began  to  cry  and  say,  “You  shan’t  laugh  at  George's  letter !” 
My  father  took  me  in  his  arms  and  said,  “My  little  girl,  we 
are  not  laughing  at  George's  letter.  Didn't  you  just  tell  us 
you  wrote  it?"  and  then  I  began  to  laugh  myself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carter’s  Visit 

Among  our  house  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter 
Carter  from  Milwaukee.  He  was  a  very  distinguished' 
looking  man,  with  very  black  hair  and  beard  and  a  very  pale 
face.  His  wife  was  a  very  pretty  woman;  she  also  was  pale 
and  distinguisheddooking.  They  had  been  on  a  trip  to  St. 
Paul  with  Mother  and  Father,  and  had  come  back  with 
numerous  double  photographs  (to  be  used  in  a  stereoscope,  a 
curious  device  for  showing  photographs  much  used  in  those 
days).  Mr.  Carter  was  very  fond  of  pictures  and  he  spent 
much  time  showing  them  to  the  little  boys,  my  brothers, 
much  to  their  delight.  I  heard  that  years  afterwards  he  had 
a  very  fine  collection  of  engravings  when  he  lived  in  Brook' 
lyn,  but  we  are  in  Chicago  now;  so,  to  go  on  with  my  story. 
He  did  not  take  much  notice  of  me,  as  boys  were  his  spe' 
cialty,  but  I  took  notice  of  him.  One  thing  that  impressed 
me  was  that  Mr.  Carter  was  a  dyspeptic:  he  had  a  tiny 
pair  of  scales  which  he  brought  to  the  table  with  him.  It 
was  very  diverting  to  see  him  weigh  everything  he  ate, 
though  Mother  had  told  me  not  to  watch  him  doing  it;  so 
I  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye,  and  pretended  not  to 
see  him.  I  thought  I  never  had  seen  so  polite  a  gentleman 
and  as  I  look  back  at  him,  he  was  a  veritable  Lord  Chester' 
field.  One  morning  we  had  some  raised  biscuit,  very  light 
and  very  hot.  Fortunately  for  him  they  did  not  weigh  much, 
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for  he  ate  about  five,  one  after  another;  then  he  looked  at 
Mother  and  said  in  the  most  deferential  and  enthusiastic 
way,  Mrs.  Farwell,  these  biscuits  must  have  been  made  of 
some  unearthly  substance/'  It  seems  to  me  now,  that  he 
shouldn't  have  eaten  them  if  he  had  dyspepsia,  but  in  this 
case  temperature  and  yeast  evidently  had  no  bearing  on  the 
subject.  .  Mr.  Carter  was  a  Methodist  and  came  into 
touch  with  Father  in  that  way  for  I  think  they  used  to 
run  over  to  the  Wabash  Methodist  Church  just  over 
the  way  on  Wabash  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street.  Then, 
too,  Mr.  Cook  who  lived  next  door  to  us  went  there 
too.  Mr.  Cook  lived  in  a  large,  elegant  house;  he  had  a 
beautiful  daughter,  tall,  statuesque  figure,  brilliant  com¬ 
plexion,  rosy  cheeks  and  pretty  manners,  as  they  used  to 
say  as  Hattie  Cook  went  by  our  house  with  her  books  on 
her  arm;  little  would  one  dream  that  in  after  years  Mr. 
Carter  would  marry  her,  but  it  so  happened;  after  his  wife 
died  he  married  Hattie;  another  plunge  into  the  future;  if 
someone  had  told  me  that  in  future  years  women  would 
have  the  suffrage  and  I  myself,  Abby  Farwell,  would  vote 
for  Mr.  Carter's  son-in-law  for  president,  would  I  have 
believed  it?  Yes,  indeed,  I  did  vote  for  Hughes  and  proud  to 
confess  it.  Mr.  Carter's  daughter  was  not  a  guest  at  our 
house. 

My  mother  was  reading  the  paper  long  afterwards  and 
called  me  to  her  side  to  read  about  him.  She  said,  "Do  you 
remember  that  Mr.  Carter  who  visited  us  once  years  ago? 
Well,  here  is  an  article  about  his  son-in-law.  You  remember 
he  had  a  daughter?  Mr.  Carter  went  to  New  York  to 
practice  law,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  young  men  he  used  to 
help  them  and  always  had  several  in  his  office  he  was 
interested  in.”  Mother  read  on:  "It  seems  one  young  man 
was  very  talented  and  he  became  interested  in  Mr.  Carter's 
daughter.  He  married  her.  His  name  is  Hughes.”  We 
were  most  interested  in  this  article.  "Mother,  do  you  re- 
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member  how  Mr.  Carter  liked  the  biscuits,  and  how  proud 
you  were  when  he  complimented  you  about  them?"  I  hap- 
pened  to  meet  Mrs.  Hughes  when  I  was  in  Albany;  he  was 
Governor  of  New  York  then;  and  I  mentioned  the  fact  that 
I  had  met  her  mother  in  Chicago.  She  said,  "I  think  it  was 
my  stepmother  you  met."  Our  conversation  was  cut  short 
by  someone  else  breaking  in,  so  she  is  still  in  error. 

The  Loop 

The  Loop!  Now  a  maze  of  electric  lights  and  pleasure- 
loving  crowds  at  night;  by  day  a  whirlpool  of  struggling 
multitudes,  bent  on  all  sorts  of  errands,  fairly  boring" their 
way  through  street  crossings  lined  with  death-dealing 
automobiles. 

The  same  territory,  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Twelfth  Street,  on  the  north  by  Lake  Street,  on  the  east 
by  the  lake  and  on  the  west  by  State  Street,  was  then  as 
now  the  heart  oi:  Chicago.  The  North  Side  was  purely 
a  residence  section  where  the  earliest  families  chose  to  live; 
the  West  Side  had  hardly  begun  to  live  as  there  were  only 
a  few  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods;  but  the  South  Side 
was  the  center.  There  were  the  schools  for  all  sides  to 
patronize,  and  the  business  houses  were  there.  There,  too, 
lived  the  first  families;  and  by  the  first  I  mean  those  who 
first  built  their  homes  to  be  near  their  places  of  business. 
South  of  Randolph  Street  was  strictly  a  residence  district. 

I  wish  I  could  picture  to  you  what  to  me  was  a  veritable 
paradise:  not  even  New  York  in  the  70's  with  her  brown- 
stone  fronts  could  equal  Chicago's  marble  fronts  built  of 
white  limestone.  Then  there  was  no  smoke  to  discolor 
them.  Around  each  house  was  a  flower  garden  and  trees 
also.  Oh,  those  marble  fronts!  How  they  glistened  in  the 
sunshine,  and  in  the  moonlight  shone  resplendent  in  their 
pale  glory!  As  you  looked  down  the  street,  say  Wabash 
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Avenue,  the  perspective  gave  you  a  double  line  of  the  green 
of  the  stately  trees,  then  the  line  outside  of  marble  fronts, 
two  white  ribbons  following  the  green  ones.  As  you  looked 
at  the  cream  white  houses  they  were  enhanced  further  by 
the  welhkept  lawns  and  bright-colored  flower  gardens 
around  them.  These  houses  to  be  sure  did  not  have  much 
variety  of  architecture;  the  now  famous  Dunham  house 
on  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  old  marble  tront;  but,  oh,  how  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  has  wreaked  its  vengeance  of  smoke 
and  dirt  upon  it;  even  so,  it  has,  in  spite  of  everything,  a 
dignity  all  its  own  which  nothing  can  take  from  it.  It  rises 
up  alongside  of  the  overpowering  Congress  Hotel  and  you 
can  almost  hear  the  voices  of  the  past  murmur  with  the 
constant  roar  of  the  great  city. 

More  like  a  New  England  village  was  early  Chicago, 
with  its  social  center  along  W abash  and  Michigan  avenues, 
and  across  Rush  Street  bridge  to  homes  on  Cass,  Huron, 
Clark  and  Dearborn. 

In  those  days  everybody  had  horses  and  carriages  and 
cows.  What  did  we  do  with  the  cows?  This  is  what  we 
did.  They  all  were  driven  down  Wabash  and  Michigan 
avenues  beyond  Twelfth  Street  to  pasture  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  at  six  o'clock  back  they  were  all  driven  by  the  herds¬ 
men.  .  Each  cow  knew  her  own  barn  and  would  turn  in  at 
the  right  street  and  alley.  It  was  a  picturesque  sight  of  a 
Spring  morning  to  see  these  frisky  dames  jostling  each 
other  and  jingling  their  bells  down  our  shady  streets.  We 

children  went  north  to  school  as  the  cows  went  south  to 
pasture. 

Come  to  school  with  me  on  a  spring  morning.  I  start 
from  home  on  the  east  side  of  Harrison  Street  in  the  middle 
of  the  block.  We  go  south  by  the  Prices  next  door;  then 
the  Wallers,  whose  tattoo  of  beaten  biscuit  wakes  me  up 
of  a  morning.  Across  from  our  house  is  a  row  of  houses  in 
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the  northernmost  of  which  lived  Col.  Loomis,  and  south 
of  him  lived  the  Walter  Wadsworths,  the  Richards,  and 
on  the  corner  lived  the  S.  N.  Kelloggs.  On  the  southwest 
corner  of  Hubbard  Court  (now  Seventh  Street)  were  the 
Alpheus  Badgers;  north  of  the  Loomises'  stood  the  Lees’,  a 
large  detached  house  surrounded  by  a  large  yard  with 
flower  and  vegetable  gardens;  then  comes  the  A  says’  house 
on  the  southwest  corner  of  Harrison  Street  and  Wabash 
Avenue;  the  Days  live  opposite  the  Asays.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  firm  of  Day,  Allen  and  Company,  wholesale 
grocers.  We  cross  Harrison  Street  and  the  first  house  on 
the  northeast  corner  is  the  Houghs’.  Opposite  the  Houghs’ 
on  the  northwest  corner  of  Harrison  Street  and  Wabash 
Avenue  was  the  Methodist  Church,  an  imposing  edifice 
in  Gothic  style  built  with  rock-faced  grey  stone.  This  is 
the  church  my  father  attended,  before  he  became  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  He  stood  out  bravely  till  we  moved  to  Lake  Forest; 
then,  as  there  was  no  Methodist  Church  in  Lake  Forest,  he 
had  to  become  a  Presbyterian,  and  was  a  very  good  one  as 
his  record  shows,  having  served  as  elder  in  this  church. 
Before  we  went  to  Lake  Forest,  however,  Sunday  was  a 
day  of  wild  religious  orgies,  so  to  speak,  and  if  I  may  be 
excused  for  so  speaking.  The  next  house  to  the  Houghs'  is 
the  Allens’,  grandfather  of  John  Allen  Haines;  then  we 
come  to  the  Neefs’,  a  fine  large  detached  house  surrounded 
by  a  large  yard,  in  which  flourish  fruit  trees  and  a  fine  lawn 
and  many  flowers;  to  the  north  on  the  east  side  of  the 
street  was  a  row  of  brick  houses.  In  these  houses  lived 
Chicago’s  most  distinguished  families  such  as,  first  of  all, 
Dr.  Z.  M.  Humphrey,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church;  two  doors  north  is  the  home  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Hen¬ 
derson,  then  the  Carters’.  Opposite  this  row  was  a  vacant 
lot  which  gives  on  the  modest  home  of  one  of  Chicago's 
most  celebrated  physicians,  Dr.  Hamill,  lacing  Congress 
Street. 
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Before  going  any  further  down  Wabash  Avenue,  I  should 
mention  some  of  the  important  persons  who  lived  on  the 
cross  streets.  On  Harrison  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street  about  in  the  middle  of  the  block  lived  Dr.  Haven,  a 
progenitor  of  the  Requas,  I  believe.  He.  was  a  very  impos- 
ing  looking  man,  as  I  remember  him,  very  tall,  a  handsome 
kindly  face,  and  he  had  a  very  pretty  wife.  I  remember 
going  to  his  house  once  on  an  errand  and  as  I  stood  in  the 
parlor  I  glanced  at  a  bookcase  and  saw  a  row  of  books 
labeled  "The  Waverly  Novels."  I  thought  what  wicked 
people  they  must  be  to  have  novels  in  their  house. 

To  return  to  Wabash  Avenue.  We  have  mentioned  most 
of  the  householders  up  to  Congress  Street,  and  now  please 
turn  with  me  east  on  Congress;  as  we  turn  to  the  right  we 
are  going  towards  the  lake.  As  we  saunter  along  we  come 
to  the  home  of  the  Carvers  where  the  mother  of  the  once 
Vicerine  of  India  once  lived.  Her  mother  was  Mary 
Carver.  There  were  other  children,  Watts  Carver,  a  son, 
and  another  daughter,  Victoria,  an  aunt  of  the  distim 
guished  Mary  Lei  ter.  Two  houses  away  lived  the  Porter 
girls,  Belle  and  Wea,  who  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
Belle  Porter  became  the  wife  of  Fred  Eames,  and  her  sister 
married  Mr.  Worthington. 

As  we  turn  back  and  resume  our  walk  down  Wabash 
Avenue,  beginning  at  Congress  Street,  we  come  to  another 
row  of  brick  houses  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  in  one  of 
which  Marshall  Field  took  his  bride.  He  had  the  front  room 
on  the  second  floor.  Opposite  this  block  of  houses  was  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  where  went  many  of  Chicago's 
foremost  citizens:  the  Spencers;  the  Carvers;  the  Mar- 
shall  Fields;  the  Hendersons;  the  Hamills  and  others. 

As  I  trot  along  to  school  and  come  to  Van  Buren  Street 
the  school  girls  from  the  old  families  join  me.  There  are 
the  Spencers  who  live  on  the  south  side  of  Van  Buren; 
Mollie,  who  died  in  her  girlhood;  Abby,  afterwards  Mrs. 
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Augustus  Eddy;  Delia,  who  married  first  Arthur  D. 
Caton,  afterwards  Marshall  Field.  Opposite  the  Spencers 
stood  the  modest  two  story  frame  house  of  Dr.  Patterson, 
from  which  issued  forth  a  number  of  Dearborn  Seminary 
pupils,  Annie,  Grace,  Julia,  Josephine  and  Isabel.  One  of 
the  teachers,  Miss  Patterson,  a  cousin  of  Dr.  Patterson, 
lived  there. 

Between  Adams  and  Jackson  streets  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street  was  the  Chicago  Academy  where  the  Misses 
Lane  and  Baker  taught  school. 

We  will  take  a  little  walk  south  of  our  house  on  Wabash 
Avenue.  Our  number  was  37 6,  and  just  south  of  us  was 
a  fine  marble  front  owned  by  Brother  Cook,  as  father  called 
him.  All  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  addressed 
each  other  this  way.  Mr.  George  Cook,  he  was  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  person.  Mr.  Cook  had  a  very  pretty  daughter  Hattie, 
tall,  graceful,  Hebe-like  in  figure,  with  a  brilliant  complex¬ 
ion.  I  mention  Hattie  because  Mr.  Walter  Carter  who 
used  to  visit  us  and  who  went  to  the  Methodist  Church 
on  the  corner  when  he  visited  us  was  very  much  interested 
in  Hattie  after  his  wife  died,  and  married  her.  We  pass 
along  across  the  street  south  of  Hubbard  Court  (Seventh 
Street),  and  we  come  to  No.  422  which  is  the  Adsit's 
residence.  Two  Jews  owned  the  next  two  houses  and  I  used 
to  run  past  them  and  look  at  their  doorsteps  to  see  if  I  could 
see  anyone  standing  on  the  steps  looking  for  Christ,  as  I  had 
been  told  they  still  were  looking  for  him.  Next  to  these 
houses  was  that  owned  by  Solomon  Smith.  This  was  all 
on  the  east  side  of  the  street. 

To  go  back  to  Hubbard  Court  again  and  to  begin  on  the 
west  side  of  the  street;  the  first  house  on  the  corner  was 
that  of  Alpheus  Badger;  a  little  further  on  lived  the 
McVickars,  and  I  remember  very  well  Mary  McVickar  as 
she  passed  by  on  the  street  or  joined  us  in  our  games.  I 
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remember  what  beautiful  eyebrows  she  had,  fine  silky 
haired  arches  above  her  sparkling  eyes. 

Now  we  will  skim  along  the  old  Michigan  Avenue 
sky  line  from  Hubbard  Court  (Seventh  Street)  to  the  north. 
Michigan  and  Wabash  avenues  served  as  the  gold  coast  of 
early  days  on  the  south  side,  while  on  the  north  side  on 
Rush,  Cass  and  Pine  streets  lived  all  the  rest  of  the  people 
of  prominence. 

To  begin  our  journey  down  Michigan  Avenue  let  us 
begin  with  the  old  historical  spot  where  first  lived  Sylvester 
Willard,  on  the  corner  of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Hubbard 
Court.  The  Willards  rented  this  house  to  my  uncle,  Mr. 
S.  N.  Kellogg,  where  he  lived  for  four  years,  I  think.  The 
Blackstones  had  it  until  they  sold  it  to  the  corporation  that 
built  the  hotel  called  the  Blackstone  in  memory  of  the 
Blackstones.  From  Hubbard  Court  to  Harrison  on  Michb 
gan  Avenue  lived  those  whose  memories  are  inseparable 
from  the  early  days.  The  Willard  house  (so  called  for  many 
years)  had  large  grounds  about  it  with  a  large  barn  facing 
on  Hubbard  Court.  North  of  them  was  the  home  of  the 
Freers,  then  the  Cobbs  and  N.  B.  Judd’s  house,  just  back 
of  John  V.  FarwelFs  house  on  Wabash  Avenue.  The 
corner  house  on  Michigan  Avenue  and  Harrison  is  well 
known  now  as  the  Dunham  house,  which  still  stands,  the 
owner  of  which  died  this  year.  Next  to  the  Dunham 
home  was  the  palatial  home  of  William  Blair.  North  of 
William  Blair  was  another  marble  front  owned  by  Mr. 
Burton,  the  home  of  the  beautiful  Jenny  Burton,  the  mother 
of  our  distinguished  lecturer,  Burton  Holmes.  Next  to  the 
Burton’s  place  was  that  of  Chauncey  Blair,  then  came 
another  row  of  houses;  the  Scripps  house;  the  Wilmarth 
home;  the  Whiteheads.  Mr.  Waite  had  one  of  these 
houses  to  which  he  took  his  bride,  Mrs.  Robey,  a  cousin  of 
Mrs.  John  V.  Farwell.  When  the  Congress  Hotel  bought 
this  property,  the  owners,  Burtons  and  Wilmarth  had  a 
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proviso  that  they  should  have  apartments  as  long  as  they 
pleased  in  the  hotel.  Mr.  Burton  was  one  of  the  characters 
of  Chicago.  I  do  not  know  what  his  business  was;  but  one 
of  the  sights  of  the  loop  was  Mr.  Burton  who  used  to  go  up 
and  down  Michigan  Avenue  driving  a  most  peculiar  outfit. 
He  wore  a  tall  hat  like  everybody  else  in  those  days,  also  a 
long  black  broadcloth  coat,  but  he  was  seated  on  a  single 
board  which  was  placed  along  the  center  axle  of  two 
wheels  in  front  and  behind.  It  looked  as  if  he  was  hauling 
a  long  board  to  be  used  in  building  something.  I  wish 
someone  who  reads  this  will  send  me  an  explanation. 

Now  we  come  to  Congress  Street.  Cross  the  street  and 
you  find  yourself  in  front  of  J.  Y.  Scammon's  residence,  a 
separate  house  surrounded  by  large  grounds  with  gardens 
and  fruit  trees  at  the  back.  Mr.  Scammon  has  often  chucked 
me  under  the  chin  as  I  passed  his  house  going  to  school,  and 
sometimes  he  would  give  me  an  apple  or  a  peach  from  his 
garden.  Sometimes  I  crossed  over  onto  Michigan  Avenue 
to  pick  up  Louise  Clark  who  lived  next  door  to  Mr.  Scam¬ 
mon.  Louise  was  very  attractive  to  me;  she  was  very  beau¬ 
tiful,  a  clear  peaches-and-cream  complexion,  and  those  purple 
blue  eyes  Mrs.  Browning  tells  about.  She  had  many  beaux 
and  she  was  very  clever,  which  attracted  me.  I  was  not  a 
particle  jealous  of  her  conquests,  and  was  much  interested 
in  hearing  her  tell  about  her  various  lovers.  My  mother 
was  distressed  because  I  would  associate  with  her;  I  even 
sat  with  her  at  school.  Mother  would  tell  me  I  should  not 
go  with  a  girl  that  had  so  many  beaux  and  cared  so  much 
about  the  young  men;  she  was  afraid  I  would  be  fond  of 
them  too,  and  going  with  Louise  I  would  be  drawn  into  this 
whirlpool  of  silliness.  I  told  her  I  liked  Louise  because  she 
was  so  bright;  and,  as  for  the  boys,  they  couldn't  help 
falling  in  love  with  her,  she  was  so  bright.  Then,  too,  I 
argued  I  better  go  with  Louise  because  the  boys  don't  pay 
any  attention  to  me  when  she  is  around,  so  that  she  is  a 
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sort  of  safeguard;  whereas  if  I  went  with  a  certain  girl  she 
wanted  me  to  go  with  I  would  get  mixed  up  with  the  boys 
sure  as  they  would  look  at  me  all  the  time.  My  father 
winked  at  me  and  said,  “Well,  I  think  Abby  has  won  the 
debate/’  Mother,  who  really  gave  much  thought  to  my 
bringing  up,  said,  “Abby  always  argues  so  and  now  I  shall 
say  no  more.”  This  morning  Louise  descended  the  steps 
in  a  bright  green  wool  dress  of  some  kind  with  a  patent 
leather  belt  around  her  waist,  bringing  her  waist  to  about 
eighteen  inches.  Her  perfect  blonde  hair  was  arranged  in 
the  height  of  fashion,  a  waterfall  which  hung  down  on  her 
neck.  As  she  always  had  something  to  tell  about  her  beaux 
I  was  intensely  interested  in  all  she  had  to  say.  The  only 
blot  on  our  friendship  was  a  blot  I  got  on  her  geography 
effacing  New  York  entirely  from  the  map.  Her  father  said 
I  should  not  be  Louise’s  seatmate  any  more  if  I  wasn’t  more 
careful.  I  remember  my  father  was  told  about  it  and  got 
her  a  new  geography.  It  seems  the  time  had  not  come  to 
blot  New  York  off  the  map. 

But  there  are  other  houses  on  Terrace  Row.  The  Clarks 
came  first;  that  is,  the  southernmost  house  was  the  Clarks. 
Terrace  Row  was  the  pride  of  Chicago.  This  magnificent 
pile  was  built  of  the  same  white  limestone  the  other  marble 
fronts  were  made  of.  Some  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of 
the  celebrated  row  are :  after  the  Clarks  came  the  Dickeys, 
the  Shermans,  Gov.  Bross  Tuthill  King,  Ferd  W.  Peck,  the 
Yoes.  Gurnees.  We  must  now  cross  Van  Buren  Street  to 
the  other  side  of  Michigan  Avenue.  On  the  corner  was 
the  home  of  the  Quinlans,  Tuttles,  W.  H.  Browns,  the 
Honores;  on  the  corner  of  Adams,  Widow  Brown  lived 
between  Van  Buren  and  Jackson.  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
chart  for  other  names. 

At  the  foot  of  Van  Buren  Street  the  water  was  shallow 
and  it  was  used  for  boating.  Sometimes  the  colored  breth' 
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ren  of  the  Baptist  persuasion  would  come  here  to  be  immersed, 
causing  a  great  crowd  to  gather. 

Michigan  Avenue  can  never  be  more  beautiful  than  it 
was  in  the  sixties.  The  street  was  oneTalf  as  wide  as  it  is 
now  but  instead  of  the  strip  of  land  across  the  street  was 
a  basin  of  water,  used  in  various  ways;  for  boating,  swirrv 
ming,  fishing.  One  never  had  any  dread  that  sometime  it 
might  be  used  for  building  purposes.  There  was  always  a 
train  of  cars  liable  to  shut  out  your  view  of  the  moon 
momentarily,  but  the  Illinois  Central  was  looked  upon  as 
something  nobody  could  ever  get  rid  of,  so  we  made  the 
best  of  it.  There  was  a  little  stretch  of  meadow  that  we 
always  had  with  us  and  helped  to  brighten  the  landscape. 
It  was  a  sort  of  village  green.  Trees  lined  the  sidewalk  next 
to  the  green  and  it  was  a  very  attractive  lover’s  lane  of  a 
soft  summer’s  night. 

In  the  good  old  summer  time  when  the  moon  arose  across 
the  lake  on  Michigan  Avenue,  it  was  received  in  state  by 
the  inmates  of  the  house  and  their  friends  seated  on  the 
doorsteps,  chatting  gaily  across  the  balconies.  Neighbors 
ran  over,  for  a  while  and  told  all  the  news  and  discussed 
friends  and  acquaintances;  the  news  and  gossip  made  an 
evening’s  entertainment  such  as  we  fail  to  find  in  modern 
amusements,  no  matter  how  many  millions  have  been  spent 
on  their  production.  Those  were  the  days  when  conversa^ 
tion  was  a  known  quantity  and  held  its  own. 

In  winter  the  loop  was  like  fairyland.  Michigan  and 
Wabash  avenues  from  Twelfth  to  Randolph  streets  was  a 
race  course  after  a  snowstorm  when  all  the  sleighs  in  Chi' 
cago  went  dashing  down  Michigan  Avenue,  around 
Twelfth  Street,  up  Wabash  Avenue,  around  Randolph 
and  then  down  Michigan  Avenue  again,  a  ceaseless  round 
till  they  had  to  go  home.  It  was  an  inspiring  sight;  those 
sleighs  with  their  varied  colored  robes  hanging  over  their 
backs  for  style  and  effect;  nothing  can  take  the  place  of 
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“Jingle,  jingle,  go  the  bells  of  those  days  of  long,  long  ago." 

There  were  times  when  in  these  streets  pigs  roamed 
about  at  will,  but  gradually  the  city  grew  into  a  veritable 
garden  spot  and  was  called,  with  reason,  “The  Garden 
City."  In  the  50's  and  60's  the  loop  was  the  playground  of 
old  and  young.  The  children  played  about  in  the  streets; 
all  the  parades  passed  up  one  avenue  and  down  the  other. 
Along  the  lengths  of  these  two  streets  has  passed  many 
times  Barnum's  circus.  Tom  Thumb  and  his  tiny  wife,  in 
their  diminutive  equipage,  have  gone  many  a  time  around 
the  loop.  The  little  parks  in  front  of  the  houses  enclosing 
grass  plots  served  as  nice  meeting  places  for  the  children, 
where  they  waited  for  each  other  to  come  out  ana  play. 
There  we  compared  our  valentines,  told  our  stories. 

The  sidewalks  were  uneven  on  account  of  steps  and  nv 
dined  boards  with  cleats,  which  made  fine  sliding  places 
in  the  winter.  The  children  got  plenty  of  exercise  going  up 
and  down  the  avenues  in  those  days  before  any  grading 
was  done. 

Explanation  of  Modes  of  Speech  and  Manners 

In  the  4Cfs,  50's  and  60's  it  was  considered  very  bad  form 
for  a  wife  to  address  her  husband  by  his  given  name.  It 
was  always  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Farwell,  etc.^  The 
custom  for  children  and  inferiors  was  to  say,  “Yes,  ma  am, 
“No,  ma'am,"  and  “Yes,  sir,"  “No,  Sir."  Parents  were 
addressed  as  Papa  and  Mama,  accent  on  the  first  syllable, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  they  said  Papa  and  Mama,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable. 

Gentlemen  always  offered  their  arm  to  a  lady,  whether 
to  cross  the  room  or  to  cross  the  road. 

A  Story  about  Mr.  Moody 

One  day  about  three  o'clock  Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody 
appeared  at  our  door.  I  let  him  in. 
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Abby:  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Moody,  I  know  what  you 
want;  something  to  eat? 

Mr.  Moody:  You  have  guessed  just  right.  I  missed 
my  dinner,  and  I  thought  I  would  just  stop  in. 

I  was  very  fond  of  Mr.  Moody,  and  it  delighted  me  to 
do  something  for  him.  I  took  him  down  to  the  basement 
dining  room.  As  we  were  going  downstairs  he  heard 
George,  our  alharound  man,  in  the  furnace  room  which  was 
just  behind  the  stairway.  Mr.  Moody  left  me  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  went  to  the  furnace  room  door  and  I  heard 

him  say,  "George,  are  you - ?"  I  heard  no  more  as  I 

hurried  to  the  kitchen  on  the  other  side  of  the  furnace  room, 
to  start  a  lunch  for  him.  It  was  the  cook's  day  off,  but  the 
Scotch  second  girl  was  on  duty. 

Abby:  Jeanie,  Mr.  Moody  is  here  and  I  want  a  nice 
lunch  for  him.  Will  you  help  me? 

Jeanie:  Yes,  Miss  Aweby  (Scotch  rendering  of  my 
name).  A  gude  mon  is  Mr.  Moody. 

"Jeanie  you  made  the  last  batch  of  bread  didn't  you?" 
(Affirmative  reply.)  "I  am  so  glad.  Mr.  Moody  thinks 
there's  nothing  so  good  as  your  bread.'' 

Now  Jeanie  had  a  way  of  making  bread  unbeknownst  to 
any  one.  When  it  was  her  day  in  the  kitchen  and  if  it  was 
bread  day  she  went  into  the  pantry,  locked  the  door  and 
mixed  her  bread  in  absolute  secrecy,  as  she  thought,  but 
she  had  not  reckoned  with  "Miss  Aweby"  who  watched 
her  from  a  window  which  looked  right  into  the  pantry.  I 
promised  her  I  would  not  divulge  her  secret  and  I  was  for- 
given.  She  had  a  very  quick  temper  and  gave  it  to  me 
good  and  heavy.  The  secret,  by  the  way,  was  plenty  of 
butter  and  sugar  added  to  the  sponge.  (This  explanation 
for  feminine  readers.) 

To  proceed  with  the  great  evangelist's  lunch. 

Jeanie:  I  ha'  a  bit  o'  cheeken. 

Abby:  Now,  Jeanie,  don't  cut  the  bread  too  thick,  so's 
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he  would  have  to  open  his  mouth  too  wide  to  take  a  bite; 
and,  Jeanie,  spread  the  butter  clear  to  the  edge  of  the  bread, 
not  dab  just  in  the  middle. 

Jeanie  (reddening):  Miss  Aweby,  I  am  insoolted. 

I  thought  best  to  retire,  and  I  went  into  the  dining  room. 
While  Jeanie  was  making  the  sandwiches,  Mr.  Moody  was 
trying  to  convert  George  whom  he  had  asked  to  follow  him 
into  the  dining  room. 

Mr.  Moody:  Now,  George,  the  Lord  wants  just  such 
a  man  as  you  and  you  must  come  into  the  ranks  now  and 
work  while  the  harvest  is  ready. 

George:  Brer  Moody,  sence  you  axed  me  I  tell  you  de 
truth.  I  specs,  ef  you  research  me  thru  the  inside,  you 
won't  see  no  substances  like  converts  is  made  of.  No 
(there  he  waved  his  hand  in  deference  to  me,  for  this  was 
still  the  Victorian  Era),  not  with  the  unclothed  eye,  not 
with  the  unclothed  eye. 

At  this  point  I  retired  to  the  kitchen  to  tell  Jeanie  about 
George.  Mr.  Moody  had  finished  four  large  sandwiches 
and  a  pitcher  of  milk  when  I  returned. 

Abby:  Mr.  Moody,  do  tell  me,  what  kind  of  answers  do 
you  get  from  people  when  you  ask  them  if  they  are  Chris^ 
tians? 

Mr.  Moody:  Well,  Abby,  some  of  them  are  not  fit  to 
print,  to  say  nothing  of  repeating  their  answers  to  a  nice 
little  girl  like  you.  Then  if  they  were,  I  should  not  think  of 
telling.  You  know  the  Lord  says,  “For  every  idle  word 
thou  shalt  give  an  account  at  the  last  day." 

As  I  looked  out  of  the  window  there  I  saw  Mama  com- 
ing  right  hito  the  basement  door.  She  almost  never  came  in 
that  way,  but  here  she  was  right  upon  us.  If  I  had  seen 
Queen  Elizabeth  appear  I  would  not  have  been  more  sur^ 
prised.  Yes,  here  she  was  right  in  the  dining  room  and 

caught  the  strange  trio  seated  around  the  dining  room 
table. 


Dear  Old  John  V. 

Mama  (with  her  usual  composure):  Why,  Mr.  Moody, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  hope  you  have  had  something  worth 
while  to  eat.  Abby,  you  have  forgotten  to  give  Mr. 
Moody  a  napkin.  (Abby  procures  one  from  the  drawer 
near  by,  which  is  untouched.)  I  wish  you  would  learn  to 
eat  your  meals  regularly.  You  will  undermine  your  health 
this  way,  then,  too,  we  would  all  like  to  have  you  join  us  at 
meals  and  then,  too,  Mr.  Farwell  is  home  and  you  would 
see  him. 

Mother  gave  a  withering  look  towards  George  which 
meant,  “Why  are  you  in  the  dining  room, and  he  slunk 
quickly  into  the  furnace  room.  Mr.  Moody  thanked  my 
mother  for  the  fine  lunch,  and  passed  into  the  hall  with  me 
to  go  through  the  basement  door.  As  he  went  up  the  base- 
ment  steps  he  put  his  linger  to  his  eye,  which  set  me  giggling 
again  as  I  thought  of  George.  I  heard  Mother  tell  Jeanie  to 
have  the  chicken  sliced  that  was  left  from  dinner  (dinners  at 
noon  at  that  time).  I  waited  to  hear  no  more  but  fled  to 
my  room. 

Dwight  L.  Moody  and  John  V.  Farwell 

So  many  times  has  it  been  stated  that  my  father  dis* 
covered  Mr.  Moody.  My  father  was  averse  to  having  this 
statement  made  and  Mr.  Moody's  family  must  have  thought 
it  was  claiming  too  much,  and  so  I  think.  Some  persons 
need  no  discoverer.  Such  an  one  was  Mr.  Moody.  Mr. 
Moody  discovered  my  father;  or,  rather,  led  my  father  to 
discover  himself;  and  this  wTas  the  way  of  it: 

Years  ago,  before  he  was  married,  when  father  wras 
attending  church  (the  Clark  St.  Methodist),  he  noticed 
a  young  man  who  always  came  in  late.  Father  was  always 
prompt  and  he  criticised  this  tardy  attendant,  until  he  found 
out  that  he  was  drumming  up  scholars  for  Sunday  School. 
He  then  chided  himself  for  finding  fault  with  one  who  was 
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doing  so  much  good.  He  then  became  his  fellow  worker 
and  lifelong  friend.  From  that  time  on  Father  had  such  a 
love  for  Mr.  Moody  as  exists  only  between  David  and 
Jonathan.  Father  would  go  through  fire  and  water  to  help 
his  friend;  and  the  least  he  did  for  him  was  to  help  him 
financially.  There  were  friends  enough  to  give  him  money; 
but  in  time  of  real  trouble  Dwight  L.  Moody  turned  to 
“Brother  FarwelF  as  I  shall  show. 

I  was  spending  the  winter  in  Boston,  and  went  around  to 
lectures  and  musicales  with  a  very  delightful  friend,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  whose  son  was  at  Harvard,  while  I  had  a  son  at 
Boston  Tech.  Among  the  various  lecturers  was  a  man  who 
lectured  on  Emerson,  a  Mr.  Malloy.  He  never  read  any¬ 
thing  else  but  Emerson.  He  lectured  in  a  room  in  the 
Public  Library  which  had  been  provided  for  lecturers  free 
of  charge.  Mr.  Malloy  used  this  room  once  a  week,  I 
think.  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  went  very  frequently  to  hear 
him.  I  was  curiously  interested  to  see  how  much  material 
he  managed  to  get  out  of  his  subject.  One  day  we  went 
up  and  had  a  conversation  with  him  after  his  lecture.  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Father  about  it  and  I  think  I  will  just 
quote  from  the  letter. 

I  have  just  had  another  conversation  about  your  relations 
with  Mr.  Moody.  I  went  with  Mrs.  Lewis  to  hear  Mr. 
Malloy  about  whom  I  told  you.  This  is  the  tal\  we  had. 

Mr.  Malloy:  When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  few  booI(s. 

Mrs.  Lewis:  We  have  so  many  boo\s  that  one  doesn't 
\now  what  to  read. 

Mr.  Malloy:  Well,  in  reading  one  man  li\e  Emerson  you 
get  all  the  bool{s  before  you  get  through. 

Abby:  There  is  the  one  boo\  that  does  indeed  viclude  them 
•  all;  the  Boo\. 

Mr.  Malloy:  When.  I  was  a  boy  I  was  taught  such  doc¬ 
trines  that  I  never  read  the  Bible;  but,  in  later  years  when  I 
did  read  it,  I  found  it  a  most  wonderful  boo\.  Its  metaphors, 
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such  as  Christ  at  the  well ,  being  li\e  Emerson  s  and  Brown' 
ing's,  very  clear  and  comprehensive.  The  literal  meaning  can 
be  translated  into  the  spiritual. 

Then  Mrs.  Lewis  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  were 
a  great  reader  of  the  Bible  and  that  led  to  Mr.  Moody.  She 
had  already  told  the  president  of  the  Dickens  Club ,  the  day 
before ,  that  you  had  discovered  Mr.  Moody  and  I  trembled 
for  what  was  to  cone.  It  was  coming ,  for  to  quote 

Mrs.  Lewis:  You  \now  Mr.  Far  well  is  said  to  be  the 
creator  (promotion  from  discoverer )  of  Mr.  Moody. 

Abby:  My  father  would  object  seriously  to  that  statement , 
I’m  sure ,  and  I  must  answer  as  he  does  when  they  tell  him 
that.  “?^o,  I  did  not  create  Mr.  Moody ,  the  Lord  created  him." 

Then  I  went  on  to  tell  about  the  Chicago  T.  M.  C.  A.  and 
how  you  insisted  that  Mr.  Moody  be  president  of  it.  That  is 
all  my  father  ever  claimed  to  have  done  in  any  way  to  help 
Mr.  Moody.  I  was  afraid  the  great  Emersonian  would  thinl{ 
we  were ,  even  then ,  setting  you  up  on  too  high  a  pedestal; 
but ,  to  my  surprise ,  he  said ,  "Tour  father  in  doing  that 
practically  amounts  to  his  creating  him." 

The  history  of  The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association 
and  The  North  Market  Hall  Mission  from  which  it  sprang 
has  been  told  so  many  times  in  so  many  ways,  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  over  it  again 

Who,  that  ever  knew  Dwight  L.  Moody,  could  help 
loving  that  noble,  generous,  self-sacrificing  soul?  I  remem¬ 
ber,  as  a  child,  I  ran  to  his  arms  when  he  came  to  our  house, 
and  I  sat  spellbound  as  I  watched  him  on  the  platform  beck' 
oning  to  us  to  "'Come  to  Jesus,”  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  lifted 
us  up,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  “Are  you  a  Christian,”  be¬ 
came  an  arrow  point  directed  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  Chicago,  collectively  and  individually.  He  shouted 
it  from  the  platform,  he  whispered  it  in  the  narrow  passage¬ 
way,  seated  at  your  side  at  the  dinner  table,  as  he  joined 
you  on  the  sidewalk,  in  fact,  everywhere.  Brother  Moody 
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loved  his  fellow  man  and  would  give  his  life  to  save  the 
soul  of  his  brother — there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Those  gospel  hymns — the  music  of  the  soul — how  they 
took  hold  of  us!  My  father  was  naturally  attracted  by 
such  a  man  and  became  his  faithful  follower  (almost  his 
slave). 

At  one  time  the  Christian  people  from  all  the  churches 
thought  Mr.  Moody  made  a  mistake  in  assailing  persons  on 
the  street  and  in  the  cars,  everywhere,  with  the  question, 
"Are  you  a  Christian."  They  thought  he  hurt  the  cause. 
I  remember  my  mother  kept  talking  to  my  father  about  it. 
She  would  say,  "Mr.  Farwell,  why  don’t  you  speak  to 
Mr.  Moody  about  it  and  tell  him  he  does  more  harm  than 
good  by  shouting  at  people  at  every  turn?"  She  thought 
Father  would  have  more  influence  than  anyone  else  and 
would  impress  him  with  the  wisdom  of  omitting  this 
objectionable  question.  Father  was  urged  to  that  extent, 
that  he  finally  thought  he  would  just  show  them  how 
useless  it  was,  by  doing  it,  which  he  did,  and  came  and  told 
his  wife,  "Well,  I  hope  now  everyone  will  be  satisfied,  for 
I  have  gone  and  done  it,  at  last."  "What  did  he  say,"  was 
quickly  asked.  "Well,"  said  my  father,  "‘You  are  not  my 
boss,  God  is  my  boss,’  that  is  what  he  said." 

One  service  my  father  did  for  Mr.  Moody  was  to  defend 
his  rhetoric.  A  Prof.  Summers  took  exception  to  a  metaphor 
used  by  Mr.  Moody  in  an  address  made  in  Camberwell 
Hall  during  the  great  revivals  in  England.  The  following 
letter  explains  matters.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  takes  a 
surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke  through  the  head  of  a  Scotch' 
man,  or  is  it  an  Englishman?  Never  mind.  The  old  saying 
has  been  established  and  the  fact  that  I  am  using  it  now  is 
not  intended  to  cast  any  reflections  on  Old  England,  the 
birthplace  of  Shakespeare  and  Dickens.  I  am  using  it  only 
for  rhetorical  purposes;  for  which  it  seems  especially 
adapted. 
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Dear  Old  John  V . 

Come  to  think  of  it,  England  has  already  distinguished 
herself  as  the  birthplace  of  those  who,  either  willfully  or 
unwillfully  distort  the  use  of  metaphors.  For  instance, 
you  will  remember  Hugh  Latimer,  the  priest  who  defended 
the  daily  reading  of  the  Bible.  The  conservative  priests 
contended  that  if  the  ordinary  person  read  in  the  Bible  the 
following  statement,  '‘If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  cut  it  out," 
behold,  in  a  short  time  there  would  be  no  eyes  left  in 
England.  Hugh  Latimer,  like  my  father,  explained  and 
retorted,  "Do  you  silly  fools  think  for  a  moment  that  is 
meant  or  that  anyone  will  understand  it  to  mean  that  he 
shall  actually  cut  out  his  eye?  A  very  fool  would  know 
better."  History  repeats  itself,  doesn't  it,  in  many  ways? 

The  Surgical  Operation 

I  simply  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
can't  think  of  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  friends  but  my  father, 
who  would  have  taken  the  trouble  to  do  this  for  him;  in 
the  first  place,  even  a  college  graduate  (which  my  father 
was  not)  would  not  have  even  tried  to  tackle  such  an 
evasive  problem  as  a  metaphor. 

I  can  think  of  no  reason  for  objecting  to  this  special 
metaphor  except  for  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the 
Civil  War.  The  English  sympathised  with  the  South  then, 
and  it  may  be  that  memories  of  that  made  Mr.  Moody's 
metaphors  obnoxious. 

The  following  letter  needs  no  explanation. 

Chicago ,  ?{ov.  29th,  1875. 

W.  A.  Bartlett ,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir: 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  a  criticism  of  Prof.  Sum ' 
mers  upon  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  illustrations  used  in  England , 
which  is  so  distorted  and  does  him  and  the  South  so  great 
injustice  that  as  one  of  Mr.  Moody  s  earliest  admirers  and 
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as  one  who  has  heard  him  use  the  illustration  referred  to ,  I 
ta\e  great  pleasure  in  writing  to  you ,  as  a  friend  of  the  cause  he 
has  so  much  at  heart ,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  you  my  im' 
pressions  received  from  its  uses . 

A  sinner  sold  under  sin  and  bound  by  the  law  was  out  in 
the  position  of  one  awakened  and  desirous  of  freedom  from 
the  curse  of  a  bro\en  law ,  and  to  show  the  wor\  to  be  instari' 
taneous ,  he  pictures  the  slave  fleeing  to  Canada  from  the 
United  States  ( where  the  law  held  him ,  as  a  slave  and  would 
return  him  to  his  master)  and  the  moment  he  crossed  the  line , 
where  there  was  no  such  law ,  he  was  a  free  man. 
said  Mr.  Mood)',  when  was  he  a  free  man?  One  moment 
he  was  a  slave ,  the  next  he  was  a  free  man,"  and  so  faith  is  the 
line  between  Egypt  and  the  land  of  promise,  between  Satan's 
slave  and  Christ's  freeman. 

The  fugitive  slave  law,  which  he  saw  in  operation,  left  its 
impression  on  his  mind  so  strongly  as  an  illustration  he 
could  use  for  the  Master,  that  in  England  where  for  a  long 
time  the  government  has  done  its  utmost  to  put  down  slavery ’ 
the  illustration  was  one  that  would  be  remembered.  That  he 
ever  intended  to  wound  anyone's  feelings  in  thus  using  an 
illustration  from  actual  life  among  us  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  credited  by  anyone  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of  his 
character  and  wor\,  and  anyone  in  the  South  who  would  so 
construe  his  language  without  that  knowledge  do  themselves 
very  great  injustice.  What  the  law  allowed  and  compelled,  in 
the  worst  phases  of  slavery,  and  which  actually  existed,  should 
not  be  the  measure  of  character  of  the  South,  from  which  have 
come  some  of  the  noblest  of  men,  but  the  public  notice  of  such 
an  illustration  for  the  purpose  indicated,  by  a  prominent 
citizen  of  the  South,  gives  color  to  such  an  estimate  on  the  part 
of  the  one  using  it  when  I  \now  that  such  is  not  the  fact ;  and 
nothing  but  the  remains  of  an  old  prejudice  as  blac\  as  the 
war  which  it  spread  over  our  land  could,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
try  to  resurrect  in  our  midst  recollections  of  a  past  that  ought, 
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upon  every  consideration  of  religion,  benevolence  or  even  policy , 
to  be  buried  ten  thousand  fathoms  deep  in  the  ocean  of  oblivion. 
A  collateral  use  of  the  same  illustration  was  to  show  the 
tenacity  of  sin  in  following  and  holding  an  awakened  com 
science  in  momentary  dread  until  the  act  of  faith  in  Christ's 
finished  wor\  was  made  the  line  between  slavery  and  freedom. 
Paul's  feeling ,  when  he  exclaimed ,  “Oh,  wretched  man  that  I 
am,  who  shall  deliver  me,"  was  referred  to  as  the  soul's  recog' 
nition  of  the  power  of  the  enemy,  and  the  revelation  of  Christ 
as  the  remedy,  just  at  the  time  when  that  evil  within  was 
recognized,  was  held  up  as  the  triumph  of  faith  in  the  soul's 
salvation. 

It  was  faith  in  the  British  law  of  liberty  that  started  the 
slave  towards  the  north  star,  arid  then  the  master,  with  the 
law  to  help  him,  pursues  and  harasses  the  fugitive  with  all 
sorts  of  fears  until  he  reaches  Canada,  when  he  is  relieved 
from  them,  as  well  as  the  source  of  them;  and,  who  that 
\nows  anything  of  the  wordings  of  an  awakened  human  heart, 
that  does  not  \now  that  the  soul's  bondage  to  the  world,  the 
flesh  and  the  devil  is  made  doubly  apparent  when  the  least 
effort  is  made  to  be  freed  from  it? 

The  illustration,  in  itself,  may  be  subject  to  criticism ,  but 
the  motive  of  its  use  I  \now  to  be  entirely  above  it.  Brother 
M oody  was  one  of  the  first  after  the  war  was  over  to  try  and 
heal  the  awful  wounds  it  had  made.  Ali\e,  upon  many  a 
battlefield  has  he  alleviated  the  physical  sufferings  of  friend 
and  foe  and  then  administered  the  consolations  of  Christ's 
holy  religion  to  the  dying  soldiers  of  both  armies.  Such  an 
one  had  a  right  to  go  to  J\[ew  Orleans  after  the  war  to  invite 
Dr.  Palmer  to  go  to  Chicago  and  spea\  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  which  body  had  sent  him  first  to  the 
battlefield  of  the  sword,  with  the  gospel  of  Grace  and  then  to 
the  moral  battlefield,  to  give  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  one 
who  more  than  any  other  man  had  fired  the  Southern  heart 
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with  the  spirit  of  war ;  asking  him  to  help  to  heal  the  wounds 
he  had  so  largely  helped  to  ma\e. 

Why  not  some  prominent  public  teacher  ta\e  up  this  fact 
and  herald  it  all  over  the  South  as  one  of  the  incidents  in  the 
life  of  him  who ,  than\  God ,  would  today ,  if  he  could,  unite  the 
Tforth  and  the  South  with  the  threefold  cords  of  a  Christian 
unity;  that  would  suffer  no  criticism  to  mar  the  feelings  of 
either  upon  any  of  the  wrongs  which  disfigure  the  one  part  of 
our  country  as  well  as  the  other.  In  fact ,  it  is  and  was,  just  as 
much  a  disgrace  to  the  R[orth  as  the  South;  that  he  should 
refer  to  slavery  at  all,  in  illustrating  the  glorious  gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God.  Can  you  not,  as  a  Christian,  show  to  any 
candid  mind  the  unkind  criticisms  referred  to  in  your  letter 
to  Mr.  Moody,  with  these  explanations  from  one  who  heard 
them,  and  who  finows  his  motives,  are  unworthy  of  a  gentle ' 
man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sweet  charity  that  thirtieth  no  evil 
of  a  brother  but  always  rejoiceth  in  his  success  and  usefulness 
as  a  preacher  of  the  Cross? 

Tours  in  the  love  of  the  Truth, 

John  V\  Farwell. 

My  father  sent  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Moody  for  her  to 
mail.  She  wrote  to  Father  as  follows : 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  4th. 

Dear  Mr.  Farwell: 

Thanks  for  the  enclosed  letter;  but  could  you  also  state  in 
a  postscript  that  you  heard  Mr.  Moody  use  the  illustration 
that  last  Sunday  in  Camberwell  Hall ? 

As  Prof.  Summers  was  there  at  that  time  and  it  might  be 
inferred  from  your  letter  that  you  heard  Mr.  Moody  at  differ' 
ent  times  use  the  illustration;  but,  not  necessarily  then.  It 
would  be  better  to  send  the  letter  from  Chicago  rather  than 
here;  so,  I  send  it  bac\  to  you.  My  own  opinion  is,  however, 
that  you  seem  about  as  much  aroused  in  the  letter  as  I  did  in 
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London  over  the  brother  who  so  \indly  tried  to  impart  some 
knowledge  to  “Poor  Moody.” 

With  thanks, 


The  following  letter  shows  to  whom  Mr.  Moody  turned 
in  time  of  trouble. 

Glasgow ,  May  7th,  1874. 

My  Dear  Farwell: 

I  heard  a  few  hours  ago  of  a  letter  that  has  been  written 
from  Chicago  to  a  Dr.  of  Divinity  of  Scotland,  making  me  out 
a  bad  man.  I  told  the  chairman  of  the  committee  who  im 
vited  me  to  Scotland,  they  might  write  to  you  and  you  would 
investigate  it.  I  think  you  will  get  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  John 
Kelman  of  Edinburgh.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter;  it  has  not 
been  printed,  but  it  has  been  copied  and  sent  around  to 
ministers  where  I  have  to  go  and  it  has  been  in  circulation 
now  for  two  months  but  I  never  heard  of  it  until  now.  Who 
the  man  is  I  do  not  kjiow,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  it 
has  grieved  me  to  think  anyone  in  our  city  would  do  such  a 
thing;  now  I  wish  you  would  go  and  see  Henderson  and  see 
what  he  says  of  me  and  would  it  not  be  well  for  you  to  take 
Henderson  with  you  to  see  the  man,  also  Judge  Williams  if, 
he  is  a  lawyer,  and  see  what  the  man  means. 

And  then  could  you  not  get  the  ministers  in  Chicago  to 
endorse  me;  or  the  Presbytery  of  Chicago;  and  if  Henderson 
would  write  me  a  letter  expressing  his  confidence  in  me  for 
this  Dr.  has  threatened  to  publish  the  letter  if  I  come  on  to  the 
north  of  Scotland,  and  I  have  promised  to  go  and  shall  ,  if 
nothing  happens.  ?Jow  the  Assembly  will  be  in  session  on 
the  21st  of  May,  and  1  would  like  to  have  you  make  that  man 
telegraph  to  Mr.  Kelman  that  his  letter  is  false,  for  the  letter 
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may  come  out  on  that  occasion;  and  I  would  lil{e  to  have  my 
friends  posted;  he  ought  to  be  made  to  ta\e  it  bac\  for  I  did 
not  give  up  business  because  I  was  out  of  wor\ ,  for  I  went  to 
wor\  for  Hill  and  Gray.  The  last  six  months  I  was  in  busy 
ness  there  I  gave  one-half  of  my  time  to  mission  wor\,  and  the 
first  eighteen  months  I  was  at  wor\  for  the  Lord ,  I  never  re¬ 
ceived  one  dollar  from  a  living  soul  and  slept  on  a  settee  at  the 
room  of  the  Association  and  lived  on  less  than  two  dollars  a 
wee\  that  I  might  have  some  money  to  spend  on  my  Sabbath 
School,  of  money  I  had  laid  aside  while  in  business.  If  I  did 
anything  unchristian  while  I  was  with  Henderson,  I  am  not 
aware  of  it.  It  would  have  been  for  my  interest  to  have  stayed 
with  the  new  house;  but  Mr.  C.  M.  had  been  \ind  to  me.  I 
was  young  and  might  have  said  and  done  things  then  that  I 
would  not  now,  but  I  am  grieved  to  thin\ anyone  in  that  house 
could  say  I  am  guilty  of  what  his  letter  accuses  me  of.  What 
you  do  in  this  matter  do  because  the  Edinburgh  Committee 
have  asfied  you  to  do;  for  I  do  not  want  to  as\  anyone  to  defend 
me;  but  what  you  do,  do  because  you  have  been  as\ed  by  others; 
but  I  wish  you  would  do  what  you  can  at  once  for  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  have  this  wor\  stopped. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Wilson  has  gone  to  St.  Louis  from  Edinburgh. 
I  would  lil{e  to  have  him  posted  up  in  regard  to  ivho  I  am,  for 
he  is  a  man  of  great  influence  in  this  country;  but  if  you  will 
give  some  time  to  this  at  once  you  will  do  me  a  great  favor;  for 
no  one  \nows  me  here  and  if  my  friends  in  Chicago  do  not 
stand  by  me,  who  will;  for  everyone  in  this  country,  who  is 
opposed  to  lay  preaching  and  revivals  are  doing  all  they  can  to 
b rea\  me  down.  I  wish  you  would  write  me  at  once.  I  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  letter,  but  do  not  Jet  anyone  foow  I  have 
as\ed  you  to  do  anything;  for  you  will  be  as\ed  by  others. 

Tours  in  great  haste, 

with  a  heart  full  of  love, 
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Mr.  William  R.  Moody,  in  his  life  of  his  father, 
has  mentioned  this  letter  and  has  an  account  of  its 
effect  in  England  and  Scotland,  yet  he  does  not  give  the 
letter.  I  found,  among  my  father's  papers  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Fitt,  asking  him  to  send  on  any  letters  or  papers  that 
would  be  valuable  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Moody,  then  being 
compiled  by  his  son.  I  found  many  letters  from  Mr. 
Moody  which  would  have  been  interesting,  but  which  my 
father  did  not  send;  and  among  them  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Moody  asking  father  to  help  stamp  out  this  scandal.  My 
father  had  very  few  letters  from  Mr.  Moody  that  did  not, 
in  some  way,  reflect  upon  my  father's  help  financially  or 
otherwise  given  to  Mr.  Moody  and  his  work.  My  father, 
being  too  modest  a  man  to  deliver  into  the  hands  of  anyone 
statements  in  any  way  laudatory  to  himself,  accounts  for 
these  letters  being  withheld  from  the  public  till  now.  As 
Mr.  Will  Moody  has  mentioned  the  letter  and  its  scandal¬ 
ous  effects,  I  thought  it  would  do  no  harm  to  give  the  letter 
itself  and  the  letter  of  appeal  to  my  father  showing  that  Mr. 
Moody  turned  to  my  father  before  all  others  to  set  him 
right  with  the  world  again.  To  be  fair  to  those  who  are 
accused  of  giving  my  father  scant  justice  as  to  the  part  he 
played  in  Mr.  Moody's  life,  I  ought  to  explain  that  father 
kept  back  these  letters,  which  not  only  would  have  thrown 
light  upon  his  relationship  with  Mr.  Moody,  but  also  have 
given  valuable  facts  in  Mr.  Moody's  life.  Mr.  Moody  has 
such  an  honored  place  in  the  memory  of  the  world  that  this 
letter  is  of  no  importance  except  to  make  clear  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  incident  in  his  life. 

The  letter  follows  introduced  by  the  letter  in  which  it 
was  enclosed. 


A  .  • 
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A  Scandalous  Letter 


Claremont  Par\ , 

Leith,  8  May,  1874. 

Dear  Sir: 


I  ta\e  the  liberty  of  sending,  prefixed,  copy  of  a  letter, 
which  I  understand  is  being  circulated  in  manuscript  in  the 
town  of  Inverness ,  and  I  also  send  you  a  copy  of  the  newspaper 
to  which  reference  is  made  in  it.  You  will  observe  that  the  letter 
contains  allegations  which  seriously  affect  the  character  of 
Mr.  Moody.  The  friends  of  religion,  who  have  been  asso' 
dated  in  Christian  wor\  with  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  San\ey 
in  this  country,  are  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  thorough 
investigation  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  these  charges;  and 
I  have  been  requested  to  apply  to  you  in  the  hope  that  you  will 
be  \ind  enough  to  furnish  me  at  your  earliest  convenience  with 
whatever  information  you  can  obtain,  to  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
facts  of  the  case. 

I  ought  to  say  for  your  information  that  the  sketch  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Review  was  not  prepared  from  in' 
formation  furnished  by  the  gentlemen,  and  was  never  seen 
by  them  till  they  saw  it  in  the  newspaper. 

If  the  allegations  contained  in  the  letter  are  quite  unfounded, 
please  telegraph  by  cable  to  that  effect  and  write  to  me  more 
fully  by  post. 

I  am 


Yours  truly, 

John  Kelman. 

John  V.  Farwell,  Esq., 

Chicago. 

Address:  Rev.  John  Kelman, 

Rector  St.  John's  Manse, 
Leith, 
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A  Scandalous  Letter 

Chicago,  3rd  February,  1874. 

Rev.  John  Kennedy,  D.  D. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

For  some  time  back  I  have  thought  of  writing  you  with 
regard  to  Messrs.  Moody  arid  San\ey,  the  two  Chicago 
gentlemen  who  are  now  exciting  so  much  interest  in  religious 
matters  in  Scotland.  Seeing  by  the  Scotch  newspapers  that 
they  intend  visiting  the  Jffijrth,  I  have  deemed  it  proper  that 
you  should  know  something  about  them.  More  especially 
have  I  come  to  that  conclusion,  since  having  read  a  sketch  of 
their  life  and  work  in  the  Edinburgh  Daily  Review  of  Jan  6th, 
which  sketch  as  regards  Mr.  Moody  contains  various  state > 
ments  that  are  misleading,  and  some  that  are  positively  urn 
true.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  this  account  is  the  inspiration 
of  Messrs.  Moody  and  San\ey,  I  look  upon  them  as  being 
responsible  for  the  misstatements  therein  contained.  Having 
shown  the  Review's  account  of  their  work  and  influence  in 
this  part  to  some  gentlemen  of  honour  and  standing,  who  are 
intimate  acquaintances  of  Mr.  Moody's,  they  have  declared 
it  to  be  a  gross  exaggeration;  at  the  same  time  giving  him  the 
due  credit  for  being  a  remarkably  zealous  and  energetic 
worker.  Mr.  Moody  came  to  Chicago,  a  poor  lad  from  one 
of  the  Eastern  cities  where  he  had  been  bred  to  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  trade.  His  energy  in  business  as  well  as  in  the  interests 
of  religion  is  said  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  at  the  time 
to  be  remarkable.  Having  made  considerable  ado  about 
religion,  he  called  at  the  office  of  a  pious  and  wealthy  merchant 
of  this  city  (now  a  client  of  mine)  and  begged  him  as  a  friend 
and  Christian  to  give  him  a  place  in  his  office,  as  he  wanted 
to  get  away  from  the  profanity  and  ungodliness  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  associate  in  his  present  situa' 
tion.  This  gentleman,  appreciating  Mr.  Moody's  com ' 
mendable  scruples,  took  him  * nto  his  office  as  clerk •  Mr. 
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Moody ,  udth  his  proverbial  audacity  and  loud  Christian  pro' 
fessions  soon  i vor\ed  himself  into  the  confidence  of  the  house. 
Meantime  his  employer  had  a  lawsuit  pending  in  the  Court. 
During  the  progress  of  the  case  it  transpired  that  the  opposing 
parties  were  possessed  of  information  the  nature  of  which 
proved  its  having  been  furnished  by  someone  who  was  pretty 
far  into  the  secrets  of  the  house.  Suspicion  at  once  rested  on 
the  saintly  Mr.  Moody.  A  little  inquiry  proved  him  the 
guilty  man.  His  employer  privately  confronted  him  with  the 
charge  of  furnishing  regular  written  information  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  his  opponent's  case.  Moody  stoutly  denied  the 
charge.  Seeing ,  however ,  that  undeniable  proof  was  in  his 
employer's  possession ,  he  confessed  and  was  summarily  dis¬ 
charged.  Nothing  abashed  by  this  ignominious  disclosure ,  he 
soon  afterward  publicly  declared  his  determination  to  discard 
all  worldly  pursuits ,  and  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the 
Lord's  wor\.  Possessed  of  great  vigour  and  unlimited  chee\ 
he  very  soon  gathered  around  him  a  band  of  followers ,  many 
of  whom  I  \now  to  be  engaged  in  propagating  some  of  the 
most  sceptical  ideas  and  pernicious  doctrines  conceivable. 
Through  the  influence  and  wor\  of  Mr.  Moody  and  his  fob 
lowers  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Chicago 
has  come  to  be  a  hotbed  of  rationalism ,  breaking  loose  from 
the  superstition  and  antiquated  doctrines  of  Scripture.  They 
reject  such  absurdities  as  the  common  belief  in  Election  and 
Eternal  Punishment;  and  declare  their  Cod  to  be  too  just  to 
be  guilty  of  the  partiality  implied  in  the  doctrine  of  Election; 
and  too  merciful  to  consign  any  of  His  comparatively  helpless 
creatures  to  never  ending  torments. 

In  the  Daily  Review  sketch  referred  to  it  is  stated  that  after 
the  great  Chicago  fire  Edinburgh's  contribution  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers,  amounting  to  about  2,000  pounds ,  was  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  mayor ,  and  Mr.  Moody  as  President  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Chicago.  R[ow  the  fact 
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is  that  Mr.  Moody ,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out ,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  contribution  referred  to. 

He  certainly  was  not  President  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the 
time  of  the  fire  or  since;  a  Mr.  Henderson  being  President 
at  the  time  and  until  the  following  Spring ,  when  he  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  present  President ,  a  Mr.  Harvey.  You  will 
probably  remember  my  relating  to  you  when  you  were  here 
my  having  met  an  elderly  gentleman ,  a  Ferrintosh  man ,  in 
Chicago ,  who ,  when  he  hud  condemned  the  whole  ordained 
Christian  ministry  as  an  imposition ,  said  in  answer  to  my 
question  as  to  whether  he  considered  the  late  Dr.  McDonald 
of  Ferrintosh  an  impostor ,  said,  “tloch  bronan  ha  frageal 
ornisa  es  an  Dochtair Translated:  “That  misguided  old 
Highlander  is  a  convert  of  Mr.  Moody's  manufacture."  Mr. 
Moody  is  too  shrewd,  however,  to  mafie  his  real  tenets  \nown 
in  Scotland  until  he  has  first  found  that  he  has  got  a  foothold 
among  the  people;  then  shall  the  cloven  hoof  be  made  manifest. 
In  one  of  the  Edinburgh  addresses  he  says  that  he  does  not 
object  to  the  singing  of  Psalms  but  that  we  want  something 
new.  How  I  \now  that  Mr.  Moody  does  not  object  to  them 
all.  He  seems  to  have  searched  the  whole  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  found  about  half  a  dozen  worthy  of  being  sung  in 
his  church  here.  Those  few  are  included  in  his  collection  of 
pieces  to  be  sung  and  they  are  occasionally  used. 

Mr.  Moody  denies  being  a  Plymouthist,  and  yet  we  \now 
that  the  Plymouth  Brethren  follow  him,  and  declare  him  to  be 
one  of  the  few  who  preach  a  pure  gospel.  Mr.  Darley,  the 
leader  of  that  branch  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren  called  after 
his  name,  was  recently  on  a  visit  to  this  country,  and  during 
his  stay  here  he  made  Mr.  Moody  his  principal  confidant 
and  assistant  at  meetings  held  here  for  the  express  purpose  of 
disseminating  his  baleful  doctrines.  In  Edinburgh  I  see  that 
Mr.  Moody  condemns  all  manner  of  religious  controversy. 
He  evidently  wishes  to  get  the  people  of  Scotland  drifted 
quietly  from  their  moorings  without  meeting  with  any  of  the 
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counteracting  currents  of  controversy  until  they  find  them r 
selves  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Plymouthism.  In  his  own 
church  hei  e  there  is  no  regard  paid  to  any  ordained  ministry. 
Mr.  Moody  and  his  lay  associates  administer  the  Sacraments 
without  the  assistance  of  any  ordained  minister  of  the  gospel. 
These  and  others  of  a  Ifiytdred  character  are  the  practices 
carried  on  the  church  which  the  Scotch  are  now  helping  by 
their  contributions  to  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sanfyey  to  build  in 
Chicago.  Of  Mr.  San\ey  I  can  say  that  he  is  comparatively 
unknown  in  Chicago ,  except  as  a  performer. 

(Rest  of  letter  lost.) 

I  have  often  heard  Mr.  Moody  say  that  all  he  expected 
to  do  was  to  bring  men  to  Christ;  that  he  never  intended 
nor  wished  to  interfere  with  an  ordained  minister's  duties. 
His  aim  was  to  get  people  to  go  to  their  own  church  and 
when  he  saw  they  wouldn't  go  to  any  church  then  it  was 
and  only  then  that  he  entertained  the  idea  that  he  would 
have  a  church  that  people  would  go  to;  for  Mr.  Moody 
found  out  that  they  would  go  to  a  church  that  he  called 
Moody's  church;  so  that  was  the  reason  for  his  establishing 
another  church  of  such  a  character  that  all  would  feel  at 
home.  This  is  as  I  understood  it  at  the  time;  if  I  am  mis- 
taken,  I  hope  someone  will  correct  me. 

One  of  Father's  mottoes  was  “Let  not  thy  left  hand  know 
what  thy  right  hand  doeth."  I  would  like  to  illustrate 
this  with  a  few  examples. 

Billy  Sunday  and  Dr.  Hillis 

Some  years  ago  Billy  Sunday  was  holding  his  revival 
meetings  on  the  North  Side  near  the  lake.  I  was  living 
at  the  Virginia  at  the  time.  Miss  Mott,  the  sister  of  Mr. 
John  R.  Mott,  was  also  living  there.  She  asked  me  if  I 
would  go  over  with  her  to  one  ot  the  meetings.  I  was  very 
glad  to  go  and  we  went  and  secured  seats  near  the  front. 
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After  the  meeting  was  over  and  the  great  revivalist  was 
speaking  to  people  on  the  platform  she  suggested  that  we 
go  up  and  speak  to  him.  I  demurred  at  first  as  I  thought  he 
wouldn't  care  to  meet  me,  but  she  seemed  to  want  to  go 
herself  and  so  I  went  to  please  her.  She  said,  “I  am  going 
to  introduce  you  to  him."  I  said,  "Don't  you  do  it,"  but 
she  took  hold  of  me  and  went  right  up  to  him,  and  pushing 
me  forward  said,  "Mr.  Sunday,  1  want  to  introduce  to  you 
John  V.  Farwell’s  daughter."  To  my  great  surprise  he 
literally  grabbed  hold  of  my  hand  as  though  to  keep  me 
from  getting  away,  called,  "Ma,  come,  I  want  to  show  you 
something.  Why,"  he  said,  "You  John  V.'s  daughter! 
Dear  old  John  V.!  Dear  old  John  V.!  Why,  he  was  my 
best  friend  in  the  old  Pacific  Garden  Mission.  Why,  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you!  Your  father  has  been  everything  to 
me.  Many  a  time  has  he  helped  me  out;  and  but  for  your 
father  I  would  not  be  here  today."  I  told  Miss  Mott  how 
grateful  I  was  that  she  made  me  go  up  to  speak  to  him;  for 
I  did  not  know  he  had  done  so  much  for  Billy  Sunday. 

Now  please  go  with  me  to  Brooklyn.  I  happened  to  be 
in  New  York  and  thought  I  would  go  to  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  church  as  I  had  never  been  there,  although  I  had 
heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preach  elsewhere.  Dr.  Hillis 
was  pastor  of  the  church  at  that  time  and  as  he  had  been  to 
Lake  Forest  College,  and  I  knew  him  there,  I  wanted  to 
hear  him  preach.  After  the  sermon  I  went  up  to  speak  to 
him  and  his  wife  whom  I  also  knew;  when  it  came  my 
turn,  for  there  was  a  long  line  waiting  to  speak  to  him,  he 
reached  out  for  my  hand,  he  started  in  for  a  little  talk,  never 
minding  the  line  behind  me.  "I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  Do 
you  know,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  father  I  wouldn't  be 
here  now!  I  want  to  tell  you  something:  it  was  your 
father  who  made  it  possible  for  me  to  go  to  college.  Dear 
old  John  V.,  what  a  great  man  was  your  father;  he  told 
me  now  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  this  money,  you  need 
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not  pay  any  interest,  but  when  you  have  the  money,  not 
before,  you  can  pay  me;  and  the  first  installment  of  my  salary 
went  to  your  father;  that  was  my  first  church,  too/’  I 
was  much  embarrassed  to  have  him  tell  me  this  so  publicly; 
but  he  seemed  proud  to  tell  it.  I  said  to  him,  '‘I  never  knew 
anything  about  this,  and  it  is  so  dear  of  you  to  tell  it  to  me.” 
He  almost  pulled  me  along  to  go  to  dinner  with  him,  but  I 
had  a  dinner  engagement  so  I  could  not  accept  his  invitation, 
much  to  my  regret.  The  very  next  time  I  saw  him  and  heard 
him  preach,  I  think  it  was  in  Boston,  he  told  me  the  same 
thing.  He  preached  in  Central  Music  Hall  in  Chicago  for 
a  long  time  before  he  was  called  to  Brooklyn;  but  I  never 
knew  about  my  father's  helping  him  till  I  went  East. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  revival  platform  of  Billy  Sunday 
to  the  pulpit  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It  shows  that  my 
father's  religion  was  not  a  matter  of  creed.  My  father  used 
to  say  the  ministers  should  preach  the  Gospel.  If  a  preacher, 
minister,  priest  or  curate  only  preached  the  Gospel,  he  was 
ready  to  help  him. 

Chicago,  Jany.  30,  1899. 
Rev.  J^ewell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.  D. 

My  Dear  Friend: 

I  presume  that  there  is  no  one  aside  from  your  better  half 
who  has  watched  your  rise  and  progress  with  more  interest 
than  your  humble  servant,  and  hence  when  it  was  announced 
that  you  were  going  to  Plymouth  Church ,  my  thought  was 
that  you  would  have  more  help  from  your  ambition  to  maJ{e 
your  ministry  more  aggressive.  Socrates  said,  " Love  is  the 
instinct  of  immortality  in  a  mortal  creature .”  A  greater 
than  Socrates  said,  "Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law.”  Drum' 
mond  said,  " Love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world.”  Mr. 
Beecher's  father  on  his  deathbed  was  as\ed,  "What  is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world?”  and  answered  quicfily,  "Saving 
souls.”  This  is  the  wor\  of  the  good  and  tender  shepherd  in 
all  ages,  C0'W0r\ing  with  his  undershepherds. 
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Dear  Old  John  V . 

M ay  the  Christ  of  Pentecost  go  with  your  mind  and  heart 
to  your  new  field  of  wor\  for  that  sole  purpose. 

Yours  most  sincerely , 

John  V.  Farwell. 

John  V.  was  the  name  my  father  went  by.  “John  V. 
will  help  us,”  or  “Go  to  John  V.,  he'll  know  how  to  get 
you  out  of  this  hole."  A  man,  well  dressed  and  sober 
passed  by.  “That's  John  V.'s  work;  if  it  had  not  been  for 
him  he  would  be  in  the  gutter  yet." 

When  Father  first  came  to  Chicago  there  was  a  man  in 
the  last  stages  of  smallpox.  He  was  removed  to  an  isolated 
outbuilding  and  left  to  die.  Father  went  to  him  and  took 
care  of  him,  against  the  orders  of  the  health  department. 
They  ordered  him  away,  they  wanted  to  move  the  poor 
wretched  fellow  to  some  still  worse  place,  but  Father  said, 
“You  take  him  out  over  my  dead  body."  The  man  re* 
covered  under  the  kind  care  of  this  good  Samaritan.  I  told 
this  story  to  some  man  and  to  my  surprise  he  looked  dis- 
gusted.  And  I  find  in  my  study  of  human  nature  that  men 
like  heroes  but  not  heroes  that  do  things  they  wouldn't  do 
themselves.  Isn’t  that  so?  We  do  not  like  persons  who  try 
to  get  us  away  from  sin  and  disease;  we  would  rather  be 
let  alone  and  sin  some  more.  I  really  think  Father  got  him¬ 
self  disliked  trying  to  pull  sinners  into  safety.  When 
Father  merely  mentioned  this  incident  to  me  about  the 
smallpox,  I  didn't  say  a  word,  I  was  so  paralyzed  with 
astonishment. 

In  direct  ratio  to  his  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  save 
men  from  lives  of  degradation  was  he  beloved  by  them; 
and  when  they  took  their  places  in  the  decent  ranks  of 
citizenship,  then  they  appreciated  what  had  been  done  for 
them  and  they  were  duly  grateful. 

My  father  once  took  in  hand  a  young  Englishman,  whose 
father  had  given  him  up.  I  happened  to  read  a  letter  of 
gratitude  from  the  son.  Father  had  got  him  a  good  position 
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in  Chicago.  In  the  same  envelope  was  a  letter  from  the 
father  of  this  young  man.  It  stated  that  he  would  let  him 
have  five  pounds  a  week  and  no  more,  and  would  cut  him 
off.  He  had  evidently  gone  through  several  fortunes;  but 
Father  would  not  give  him  up.  I  never  heard  how  he  turned 
out;  but  I  have  shown  how  Father  hung  on  and  hung  on 
and  felt  it  worth  his  while  to  hope  while  there  is  hope. 

Letters  from  Father  and  Son 

15  June ,  1895. 

Dear  Mr.  Farwell: 

T han\  you  very  much  for  your  \ind  letter  of  the  24th  ulto 
with  enclosure ,  re  Charlie. 

It  is  truly  \ind  of  you  to  ta\e  such  an  interest  in  the  hoy. 
I  heard  from  him  by  same  mail ,  saying  he  had  got  wor\  with 
the  firm  you  mentioned  and  that  if  he  applied  himself ,  in  two 
years  he  might  get  admitted  to  the  American  Gov't.  If  only  he 
will  \eep  to  such  good  ideals — but  unfortunately  my  faith  has 
been  a  good  bit  shaken  and  until  the  accomplished  fact,  I 
place  no  reliance.  I  quite  agree  with  you,  that  only  no  credit 
and  short  allowances  from  me  are  lively  to  cure  his  disease. 
I  will  under  no  circumstances  pay  any  of  his  debts  nor  will 
I  increase  his  allowance,  and  if  anything  happens  to  me  he 
would  get  only  one  pound  per  wee\,  so  I  hope  he  will  not  get 
anyone  to  trust  him  on  the  score  that  he  will  get  anything 
from  my  estate.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Farwell,  I  am  getting 
quite  sic\  of  his  goings  on  and  my  great  trouble  is  that  you 
should  be  troubled. 

I  have  written  a  line  to  Mr.  White  thanking  him  for  his 
great  Jpndness. 

With  \ind  regards 

Tours  very  faithfully 

(Father  of  Boy.) 
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Dear  Old  John  V. 

M ay  23rd ,  5,  '95. 

Dear  Mr.  Farwell: 

As  I  do  not  get  any  chance  of  seeing  you  on  account  of  my 
hours ,  I  feel  I  must  write  and  asl{  your  pardon  for  the  way  I 
abused  your  friendship  to  me.  I  have  as\ed  God's  pardon 
and  I  believe  He  has  granted  it ,  and  I  have  also  written  Mr. 
White.  I  assure  you  I  deeply  repent  of  my  folly  and  sin 
“ not  because  I  was  found  out ,  as  Mr.  Sloan  told  me,"  but 
because  I  COMMITTED  it.  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised 
even  now  if  some  one  round  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  did  not  get  me 
out  of  the  position  I  have  got  as  they  \ now  where  I  am  wording 
and  seem  very  sore  at  me.  I  received  a  letter  from  my  father 
last  Friday,  which  I  have  forwarded  to  W.  W.  for  perusal , 
he  wishes  to  be  very  \indly  remembered  to  you. 

I  li\e  the  place  I  am  wording  at  very  much,  and  thin\  with 
God's  help  will  ma\e  a  success  of  it.  I  am  at  wor\  every 
morning  at  7:30  and  leave  at  6  to  half  past.t  I  have 
already  been  complimented  by  one  of  the  firm  for  doing  some 
small  matter  that  had  been  delaying  for  some  time. 

I  will  now  coiiclude  with  \ind  regards  and  hoping  to  hear 
from  you  soon. 

I  remain. 

Tours  very  truly, 

C The  Son.) 


Letters 

Letter  from  Mr.  Moody,  showing  how  heavy  the  burden 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rested  on  my  father's  shoulders  (extract). 

Philadelphia,  T^ov.  26th,  1875. 

Mr.  J.  V.  Farwell. 

Dear  Brother. 

I  have  yours  in  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  meeting  them  in  Chicago,  grow' 
ing  out  of  the  fact  that  our  benevolent  men  have  suffered  so 
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much  from  the  great  fire  and  financial  panics.  I  do  sincerely 
hope  that  I  may  sometime  in  the  future ,  in  some  way ,  be  able 
to  help  you  in  removing  this  burden  of  debt.  I  feel  l i\e  than\' 
ing  you  for  the  part  you  have  acted  in  ta\ing  so  much  of  the 
load  on  your  own  shoulders  and  for  standing  by  the  associa' 
tion  in  its  dar\  days.  May  your  reward  be  from  Him  who 
rewards  according  to  their  worlds. 

Tour  Brother  in  Christy  D.  L.  Moody. 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  25 ,  1875. 

My  Dear  Farwell: 

If  you  can  hold  the  A ss'n  for  a  few  months  I  thinfi  we  can 
lift  the  debt.  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  anything  but  I  thinly 
we  will  ma\e  enough  from  the  hymn  boofis,  so  thinfi  I  would 
let  the  matter  rest  where  it  is.  All  goes  well  here;  pray  daily 
for  me.  I  never  needed  the  help  of  my  friends  as  much  as 
now.  Cod  bless  you  richly.  D.  L.  Moody. 

East  Fforthfield,  August  20. 

My  Dear  Mr  Farwell: 

I  than\  you  for  your  help  to  send  boo\s  to  India.  I  am  glad 
to  tell  you  we  are  now  sending  them  out  by  the  ton.  I  do  hope 
good  will  come  from  what  you  are  trying  to  do,  and  that  you 
will  hear  from  your  $50,  in  Heaven  if  not  on  earth. 

Thanking  you  again ,  I  am  yours  as  ever , 

D.  L.  Moody. 

Blairgownie,  (Scotland), 

My  Dear  Farwell:  fan.  21 ,  1892. 

I  am  to  close  up  here  on  the  first  of  April  and  then  ta\e  a 
run  to  see  my  family  in  France  and  then  I  thinl{  I  will  come 
bac\  to  England  and  ta\e  some  of  the  tours  where  I  have  never 
been;  if  you  come  over  in  March  I  can  see  you  in  London  as 
I  pass  through  on  my  way  to  the  continent. 

I  am  afraid  if  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  puts  a  mortgage  on  their 
property  they  may  lose  it.  Tou  \now  I  am  afraid  of  debt, 
and  grow  more  so  as  the  years  go  on;  if  they  should  get  the 
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building  up  and  office  rents  go  down  as  they  did  when  we  got 
up  the  182  building  they  will  be  ruined. 

Hoping  to  see  you  soon ,  I  remain  yours  as  ever . 

D.  L.  Moody. 
Banff ,  August  5th ,  1874. 

My  Dear  Far  well: 

The  last  fire  has  settled  the  question  of  my  getting  along 
in  this  country.  They  thinl{  Chicago  is  doomed  and  will  not 
believe  there  is  any  good  in  it  so  you  will  have  to  loo\  in  another 
direction.  Jffow  l  am  afraid  if  the  $10,000  sent  from  Ediiv 
burgh  is  used  it  will  be  the  ruin  of  us;  if  we  put  it  into  the 
building ,  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  ma\e  trouble  and  it  will  be 
better  for  us  to  fieep  clear  of  any  charges  that  they  may  bring 
against  us  in  after  years.  If  you  and  the  rest  of  the  committee 
decide  to  put  it  into  the  building  without  the  consent  of  the 
party  in  Scotland,  you  must  ta\e  the  responsibility  and  leave 
me  clear,  for  I  do  not  want  Satan  to  get  the  advantage  over 
me  in  any  way  here  in  Scotland.  He  has  done  all  he  can  to 
destroy  my  influence  and  God  has  stood  by  me  as  well  as 
yourself  and  many  of  my  friends  in  Chicago ;  of  that  I  am 
most  grateful.  I  than\  God  often  that  I  have  such  good 
friends.  The  wor\  goes  on  here  in  Scotland  this  summer  fully 
as  well  as  winter;  great  crowds  all  the  time.  D.  L.  Moody. 

T^orthfield,  Mass.,  1880. 

Dear  Far  well: 

I  do  wish  you  would  come  and  let  us  wait  on  God  together 
for  a  few  days.  You  will  be  much  richer  through  eternity. 
Do  come  and  bring  all  the  hungry  Christians  with  you  that 
you  can. 

Yours  with  a  heart  full  of  love,  D.  L.  Moody. 
Letters  showing  my  father's  views  on  practical  religion: 

Chicago. 

My  Dear  Daughter: 

You  as\  me  what  church  you  had  better  join.  I  have  no 
preference  for  any  church  other  than  its  claims  upon  the  favor 
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of  the  great  head  of  the  church  as  the  result  of  faithfulness  in 
preaching  His  Gospel  to  every  creature.  The  Methodist 
Church  sent  a  minister  to  preach  to  me  in  Father's  log  cabin 
( when  in  the  great  wilderness ),  and  led  me  to  Christ.  The 
Methodist  Church  built  a  seminary  of  learning  in  that  wilder > 
ness  through  which  I  gained  a  very  good  education  and  fitted 
myself  for  my  calling  here  in  this  great  city;  and  yet  if  I  could 
see  that  any  other  church  was  doing  more  to  spread  the 
Gospel  than  the  Methodist  Church  I  would  leave  it  in  a 
moment. 

Everyone's  place  is  where  they  can  do  the  most  good.  That 
should  be  the  first  test.  Then  again  the  best  place  is  where 
there  is  the  most  to  do  of  Christian  duty. 

I  joined  the  Congregational  Church  as  that  was  the  only 
one  to  join  in  Farmington  where  I  was  at  school  at  Miss 
Porter's.  It  was  the  church  that  her  father,  Jeremiah 
Porter,  had  been  pastor  of  for  sixty  years. 

Paragraphs  from  father's  essays  prepared  for  publication 
on  the  union  of  the  churches. 

Evangelical  union  is  a  necessity  to  manifest  the  mind  of 
Christ.  What  is  Christian  union?  What  are  its  founda' 
tion  principles?  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to 
dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Then  the  question  arises , 
“  Why  are  they  not  one ,  if  God  is  the  creator  of  all?" 

From  an  article  on  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.: 

While  England ,  our  Mother  country  preceded  us  a  few 
years  in  organization ,  Chicago  was  the  first  city  on  earth  that 
built  a  building  for  the  home  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  today 
they  fairly  encircle  the  globe ,  and  are  the  most  recent  and 
powerful  exhibition  of  the  genius  of  Christian  union ,  in 
moulding  our  young  men  for  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship 
and  Christian  living,  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  the  fact  that  my 
father  gave  the  land  on  which  the  first  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building 
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in  the  world  was  erected,  one  of  the  most  valuable  pieces 
of  property  in  the  heart  of  the  loop. 

Regarding  Mr.  FarwelFs  Addresses 

Los  Angeles  Herald,  March  18th,  1901. 

John  V.  Farwell,  a  merchant  of  Chicago,  occupied  the 
pulpit  at  the  Boyle  Heights  Methodist  Church.  Although 
76  years  of  age,  Mr.  Farwell  possesses  the  enthusiasm  and 
energy  of  a  young  man,  and  was  an  inspiration  to  those  who 
heard  him. 

Extract  from  His  Sermon 

Christ  Jesus  wants  to  be  your  guest,  but  you  can  not 
clean  up  your  heart.  Let  Him  do  the  work  for  you.  I 
remember  one  time,  after  camping  overnight  in  a  valley, 
starting  out  the  following  morning  to  climb  a  mountain. 
We  were  enveloped  in  such  a  dense  fog  that  we  could  see 
only  a  few  feet  ahead  of  us.  As  we  followed  the  road  the 
fog  became  thinner.  When  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
mountain  we  found  ourselves  in  the  bright  sunshine,  with 
the  fog  rolling  beneath  us  like  a  sea.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
has  blazed  the  way  for  us,  so  that  we  can  get  above  the  fog 
and  mists  of  trouble  and  sin  and  see  Him  face  to  face. 

Lake  Geneva,  Aug.  3rd,  19 — . 

Mr.  John  V.  Farwell  preached  a  good  practical  sermon. 
He  was  able  to  quote  the  Scriptures,  as  all  soon  learned,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  complete. 

March  11,  1901. 

The  Hon .  John  V.  Farwell, 

My  Dear  Sir: 

I  \now  how  busy  you  are  and  how  every  moment  seems 
engaged,  and  if  this  is  as\ing  too  much  I  hope  you  will  not 
hesitate  to  decline. 
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But  if  you  could  give  us  an  address  some  Sabbath  evening 
in  our  church  I  could  fill  the  building  with  the  young  men  and 
women  of  Pasadena. 

?Jext  Sabbath  evening  (17th)  is  engaged ,  but  any  other 
Sabbath  evening  that  would  suit  you  would  suit  me. 

Very  Cordially , 

Malcolm  James  McLeod. 

One  of  Mr.  FarwelTs  Stories 
“A  Lazy  Minister's  Dream" 

Underneath  the  incubus  of  a  large  dinner  and  a  troubled 
conscience,  a  minister,  whose  salary  was  in  dollars  instead 
of  souls  won  for  Christ,  dreamed  a  dream. 

He  thought  himself  overcome  with  the  labor  of  writing 
an  unfinished  sermon  on  the  text,  “What  wilt  thou  have 
me  to  do?”  as  he  was  taking  his  accustomed  outing  behind 
a  prancing  steed.  Passing  his  own  church,  he  spied  a 
small  devil ,  with  diminutive  horns,  taking  a  siesta  in  the 
belfry. 

Soon  after  this,  he  passed  the  little  cottage  of  Aunt 
Mary,  president  of  the  Charity  Organization  of  his  church, 
and,  lo  and  behold,  the  roof  was  covered  with  a  legion  ot 
live  devils,  of  monstrous  size,  with  old  Beelzebub  himself 
as  gate-keeper. 

The  minister  was  astounded,  but  his  curiosity  overcame 
his  fright,  and  driving  up  to  the  gate,  with  assumed  courage, 
he  thus  questioned  the  Prince  of  Devils:  “Your  Majesty, 
will  you  kindly  inform  me  why  you  have  one  little  imp  of 
darkness  asleep  in  the  belfry  of  my  church,  and  a  legion  of 
your  largest  imps  all  over  Aunt  Mary's  cottage?” 

“Your  reverence,”  said  His  Majesty,  “ordinarily  I  should 
not  disclose  my  business  to  the  cloth,  but  in  your  case,  I  see 
no  great  danger  in  it,  if  you  will  only  keep  it  to  yourself.” 
This  being  agreed  to,  he  proceeded  to  say,  “You  see  it 
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only  requires  one  little  devil  to  watch  a  whole  church  full 
of  sinners,  who  with  their  minister  make  no  effort  to  save 
others  from  a  hell  they  don't  believe  in,  and  he  can  sleep 
most  of  his  time  while  doing  it;  but  it  requires  a  legion  of 
wide-awake  devils  to  hinder  Aunt  Mary  in  her  work,  for 
she  works  night  and  day  to  get  people  to  take  Christ  as 
their  guide,  and  then  we  only  hmder ,  we  cannot  stop  her." 

The  minister  awoke  from  his  dream,  most  thankful  that 
he  was  not  in  Dream  Land,  but  on  the  solid  earth,  and  with 
another  chance  to  finish  up  his  sermon  with  a  practical 
application  to  himself  and  his  church  of  "Go  work  in  my 
vineyard." 

IngersoU 

My  father  was  greatly  exercised  over  the  influence 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll  was  having  over  the  young  men  of  the 
day.  He  tried  in  every  way  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
Ingersoll's  brilliant  lectures  on  "The  Mistakes  of  Moses" 
and  others.  When  Ingersoll’s  brother  died  he  delivered  an 
oration  over  his  grave.  My  father's  heart  was  touched  by 
the  sorrow  that  had  come  to  him  and  sent  him  a  letter. 
This  letter  cannot  be  found,  but  the  answer  to  it  is  as 
follows : 

Robt.  IngersolFs  Tribute  to  His  Brother 

Ingersoll  Letters 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

June  20th ,  1879. 

John  V.  Farwell ,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Friend : 

Accept  my  warmest  than\s  for  your  \ind  and  touching 
letter.  I  shall  never  forget ,  that ,  in  my  great  sorrow  l  was 
remembered  by  you.  We  differ  upon  many  things ,  but  I 
\now  that  we  both  sympathize  with  all  the  unfortunate  and 
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despairing.  I  \now  that  you  wish  to  ma\e  the  world  better , 
that  you  are  perfectly  sincere  in  your  methods  and  perfectly 
honest  in  your  belief. 

Notwithstanding  our  radical  differences  upon  very  great 
and  important  questions ,  you  have  treated  me  with  the  greatest 
\indness.  You  have  won  my  profoundest  respect ,  not  only , 
but  I  feel  that  you  are  my  friend,  and  I  \now  that  I  am  yours. 

I  shall  never  neglect  another  opportunity  of  making  your 
acquaintance.  Thanking  you  again  and  again  for  your 
generous,  manly  and  exceedingly  tender  letter, 

I  remain 


I  have  ta\en  the  liberty  to  enclose  a  correct  copy  of  what 
I  said  over  my  dear  brother. 

Dec.  12th  1831.  May  31st,  1879. 

A  TRIBUTE 

TO 

EBON  C.  INGERSOLL 

BY  HIS  BROTHER 

ROBERT 

The  record  of  a  generous  life  runs  like  a  vine  around  the 
memory  of  our  dead,  and  every  sweet  unselfish 
act  is  now  a  perfumed  flower. 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  going  to  do  that  which  the  dead  oft  promised  he 
would  do  for  me. 
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The  loved  and  loving  brother,  husband,  father,  friend,  died  where 

manhood  s  morning  almost  touches  noon,  and  while  the  shadows  still 
were  falling  toward  the  west. 

He  had  not  passed  on  life's  highway  the  stone  that  marks  the  highest 
point;  but,  being  weary  for  a  moment,  he  lay  down  by  the  wayside, 
and,  using  his  burden  for  a  pillow,  fell  into  that  dreamless  sleep  that 
kisses  down  his  eyelids  still.  While  yet  in  love  with  life  and  raptured 
with  the  world,  he  passed  to  silence  and  pathetic  dust. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  may  be  best,  just  in  the  happiest,  sunniest  hour  of  all 
the  voyage,  while  eager  winds  are  kissing  every  sail,  to  dash  against  the 
unseen  rock,  and  in  an  instant  hear  the  billows  roar  above  a  sunken  ship. 
For  whether  in  mid  sea  or  mong  the  breakers  of  the  farther  shore,  a 
wreck  at  last  must  mark  the  end  of  each  and  all.  And  every  life,  no 
matter  if  its  every  hour  is  rich  with  love  and  every  moment  jewelled 
with  a  joy,  will,  at  its  close,  become  a  tragedy  as  sad  and  deep  and  dark 
as  can  be  woven  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  mystery  and  death. 

brave  and  tender  man  in  every  storm  of  life  was  oak  and  rock; 
but  in  the  sunshine  he  was  vine  and  flower.  He  was  the  friend  of  ali 
heroic  souls.  He  climbed  the  heights,  and  left  all  superstition  far  below, 
while  on  his  forehead  fell  the  golden  dawning  of  the  grander  day. 

He  loved  the  beautiful,  and  was  with  color,  form,  and  music  touched 
to  tears.  He  sided  with  the  weak,  the  poor,  and  wronged,  and  lovingly 
gave  alms.  With  loyal  heart  and  with  the  purest  hands  he  faithfully 
discharged  all  public  trusts. 

He  was  a  worshipper  of  liberty,  a  friend  of  the  oppressed.  A  thousand 
times  I  have  heard  him  quote  these  words:  “For  Justice  all  place  a 
temple,  and  all  season,  summer.  He  believed  that  happiness  was  the 
only  good,  reason  the  only  torch,  justice  the  only  worship,  humanity 
the  only  religion,  and  love  the  only  priest.  He  added  to  the  sum  of 
human  joy;  and  were  every  one  to  whom  he  did  some  loving  service  to 
bring  a  blossom  to  his  grave  he  would  sleep  tomight  beneath  a  wilderness 
of  flowers. 

Life  is  a  narrow  vale  between  the  cold  and  barren  peaks  of  two 
eternities.  We  strive  in  vain  to  look  beyond  the  heights.  We  cry  aloud, 
and  the  only  answer  is  the  echo  of  our  wailing  cry.  From  the  voiceless 
lips  of  the  unreplying  dead  there  comes  no  word;  but  in  the  night  of 
death  hope  sees  a  star  and  listening  love  can  hear  the  rustle  of  a  wing. 

He  who  sleeps  here,  when  dying,  mistaking  the  approach  of  death  for 
the  return  of  health,  whispered  with  his  latest  breath,  "I  am  better  now.” 
Let  us  believe,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  dogmas,  of  fears  and  tears,  that  these 
dear  words  are  true  of  all  the  countless  dead. 

And  now,  to  you,  who  have  been  chosen,  from  among  the  many  men 
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he  loved,  to  do  the  last  sad  office  for  the  dead,  we  give  his  sacred  dust. 

Speech  cannot  contain  our  love.  There  was,  there  is,  no  gentler, 
stronger,  manlier  man. 

The  Fulfillment  of  My  Father’s  Promise  to 

My  Mother 

We  lived  on  as  a  united  family,  everything  going  smooth¬ 
ly.  I  was  growing  up  rapidly  and  without  a  thought  that 
there  was  a  difference;  but  it  was  bound  to  come.  It  came 
when  I  was  about  eleven  years  old;  from  a  servant  in  the 
house.  My  father  wanted  me  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  as 
long  as  possible.  After  I  knew  that  my  own  mother  had 
passed  away  and  that  she  who  I  called  mother  was  not 
my  mother,  he  told  me  o.  the  promise  he  made  to  her  as  she 
lay  upon  her  dying  bed.  He  told  me  to  think  of  her  as  an 
angel  in  Heaven;  that  she  was  my  guardian  angel;  but  he 
never  said  a  word  about  their  married  life;  the  first  thing 
he  wanted  me  to  do  was  to  look  in  the  Bible  for  all  the 
verses  about  angels,  and  he  showed  me  how  to  do  it,  with 
the  aid  of  a  concordance.  I  diligently  looked  the  verses  all 
up  till  I  had  them  all.  I  copied  them  in  a  little  book.  Every 
Sunday  afternoon  we  went  into  the  parlor,  and  read  the 
Bible  together  and  then  father  prayed  with  me  that  I  should 
be  brought  to  my  mother's  God  and  Saviour.  Never  shall  I 
forget  those  solemn  times,  when  my  father  was  struggling 
for  my  soul.  Strange  to  say,  I  cannot  remember  what  my 
father  said;  I  can  only  remember  how  earnestly  he  prayed. 
I  can  remember  that  I  never  had  any  handkerchief  and  it  was 
necessary  every  time  to  ask  father  to  lend  me  his.  I  can't 
seem  to  remember  anything  but  the  tears,  because  I  know 
we  wept  upon  the  chairs  as  we  kneeled  down  before  them, 
and  I  remember  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  spoil  every  chair, 
and  I  tried  to  use  the  same  chair  every  time  because  mother 
was  very  particular  with  them.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
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solemnity  of  the  meaning  of  it  all;  only  my  childish  nature 
failed  to  realise  how  I  could  be  made  perfect  as  our  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect.  I  believed  in  my  father,  however,  and  I 
felt  he  could  make  me  understand  sometime.  As  I  saw  him 
pleading  for  my  soul,  I  knew  that  I  believed;  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  saw  his  belief,  and  I  should  understand  it  some- 
time,  by  watching  father,  I  knew  I  was  different  from  him. 
I  could  not  love  my  fellow  creatures  as  he  did;  but  he 
assured  me  I  must  not  think  I  could  be  like  anybody  else; 
for  it  was  an  impossibility  for  any  one  person  to  be  like  any 
other  person.  I  felt  that,  because  I  saw  how  father  be¬ 
lieved,  I  believed;  I  felt,  too,  that  he  was  fulfilling  that 
pledge  to  my  dying  mother,  and  my  faith  grew,  I  know  not 
how.  I  knew  it  was  something  that  no  one  could  argue 
me  into.  My  father  was  a  happy  man  when  he  knew  I  was 
sincere  when  I  said  I  believed  in  my  mother’s  God.  I  can 
understand  his  influence  on  others  for  good,  for  he  believed 
in  good;  in  God,  and  His  Son,  our  Saviour. 

As  I  saw  father’s  religion  expressed  in  every  way,  in 
his  actions  towards  others,  I  believed  more  and  more  in  it. 
He  spared  not  himself  to  do  good  to  others.  It  was  not  his 
aim  to  make  people  good  but  to  induce  them  to  leave  it  all 
to  Christ,  and  He  would  do  the  rest.  “He  is  the  author 
and  finisher  of  our  faith,”  he  would  say.  Father  did  more 
by  singing  hymns  and  songs  than  any  other  way;  especially 
with  children.  He  was  so  tender  himself  that  he  could  not 
bear  to  be  harsh  with  the  children.  He  would  help  mother 
in  disciplining  the  little  boys.  He  would  say,  “Don't  keep 
nagging  them.”  Then  he  would  try  some  way  to  get  them 
to  do  things  without  their  knowing  they  were  being 
managed.  To  get  them  to  get  down  to  breakfast  in  time 
he  would  call  up  stairs,  “Now,  boys,  see  who  can  get 
dressed  first,”  and  soon  they  were  tumbling  downstairs. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  he  never  thought  of  himself;  but 
“time  was  short,”  as  he  said,  “and  I  must  work  while  it  is 
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day/1  "Father/1  I  would  say,  "you  don't  have  a  bit  of 
good  time.11 

He  encouraged  me  to  tell  him  everything. 

I  would  walk  to  school  with  him  when  he  went  to  the 

store. 

Abby:  Father,  how  can  you  like  everybody? 

Father :  How  do  you  know  I  do  like  everybody? 

Abby:  You  seem  to,  anyway.  Why,  I  dislike  some  real 
good  Christians.  I  like  sinners  much  better  sometimes. 
Some  of  them  are  real  polite  and  nice. 

Father  (laughing):  Well,  we  are  not  expected  to  like 
everybody  only  as  God's  children;  when  you  think  you  do 
not  like  people  remember  this:  that  God  made  them,  and 
if  he  can  stand  them  you  ought  to  be  able  to;  don't  you 
think  so? 

Abby:  Well,  perhaps.  I'll  try  it  next  time.  I  want  to 
tell  you  something,  Papa.  *Mary  Bond  says  her  brother 
told  her  all  women  were  bad. 

Father:  Is  that  so?  Why  such  a  distinction.  Men  all 
good!!  Let's  see  what  our  Friend  says  about  it  (taking  out 
his  Testament  and  turning  instantly  to  the  following 
verse):  "Matt.  19:16,  17-  And,  hehold  one  came,  and  said 
unto  him,  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall  I  do,  that  I 
may  have  eternal  life?  17.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Why 
callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is, 
God.11  Now,  you  read  this  verse  to  this  girl  if  she  ever 
brings  up  this  subject  again. 

Abby:  Yes,  sir,  I  will.  Is  it  wrong  to  like  the  boys? 

Father:  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  question? 

Abby:  Because  I  like  the  boys  a  lot. 

Father  (laughing  heartily) :  So  you  like  the  boys?  Well, 
I  tell-  you  now,  I  wouldn't  give  much  for  a  girl  that  didn't 
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like  the  boys  and  I  hope  some  day  you  will  like  a  big  grown' 
up  boy  very  much. 

Abby:  Do  you  object  to  kissing  games  at  parties? 

Father:  Why,  that  is  just  the  place  to  do  it  in. 

Abby:  Mama  told  me  not  to  play  kissing  games  at 
parties. 

Father:  Well,  then,  you  better  do  as  she  says.  (He  was 
getting  in  deep  water  now.  He  was  very  particular  not  to 
interfere  with  my  mother's  discipline.)  I  want  you  to 
promise  me  one  thing:  do  not  ever  dance  round  dances 
with  the  boys.  Will  you  remember? 

Abby:  Yes,  sir,  I  will.  (And  I  kept  my  promise.) 

Father:  Another  thing  I  want  you  to  remember.  Never 
listen  to  dirty  stories.  If  you  let  filth  into  your  mind  it  is 
hard  to  get  it  out.  The  Devil  is  very  sly  and  you  will  find 
that  you  will  get  under  his  influence  before  you  are  aware 
of  it. 

In  after  years  I  often  thought  of  what  my  father  told  me 
and  came  gradually  to  realise  that  he  had  spoken  none  too 
soon. 

When  I  went  away  to  school  father  sent  to  me  an  oil 
painting  of  my  mother  to  be  placed  over  my  bed,  thus 
keeping  in  mind  that  she  was  still  to  be  my  guardian  angel. 

Father  sent  me  long,  long  letters  all  about  how  I  should 
conduct  myself.  He  held  the  pen  of  a  ready  and  a  very 
verbose  writer,  as  you  may  have  perceived.  When  father's 
letters  came  I  put  them  in  my  pocket  to  read  when  I  had 
time;  but  mother's  (shall  I  confess  it?)  I  read  right  away. 
Why?  Because  they  were  full  of  news  and  all  about  my 
new  dresses  and  what  I  should  wear  at  the  next  reception, 
etc.  Father's  letters  sounded  so  fine;  but  they  didn't  talk 
to  me  as  his  actions  did. 

I  know  father  was  disappointed  in  me;  for  I  dearly  loved 
the  garish  day,  particularly  the  theater.  Once  I  visited  one 
of  New  York's  most  distinguished  families.  My  room' 
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mate  was  Jenny  Holbrook  Beach,  whose  father  has  done  as 
much  for  New  York  as  any  one  man  I  can  think  of.  I 
visited  her,  and  they  all  went  to  the  theater.  I  must  tell 
you  about  her  father  first.  He  was  the  purchaser  of  a  tiny 
scientific  sheet  in  New  York  years  ago.  Mr.  Beach  and  Mr. 
O.  D.  Mumm  put  into  the  purchase  money,  each,  five  hum 
dred  dollars.  Everyone  knows  what  that  paper  means  now 
to  scientists.  They  shunned  society,  although  they  would 
be  the  first  ones  on  that  famous  list  of  400.  The  tunnel 
under  the  Hudson  River  was  cut  by  the  shield  invented 
by  Alfred  E.  Beach.  I  was  invited  to  spend  the  Christmas 
vacation  with  his  daughter.  They  asked  me  to^go  to  the 
theater.  I  said,  "Not  till  I  write  to  my  father."  I  wrote 
to  ask  if  it  would  do  any  harm.  I  wrote  to  my  mother,  too. 
Now  prepare  yourself  for  father’s  reply.  This  was  it: 
"You  are  now  old  enough  to  judge  for  yourself,  and  you 
know  what  I  think  about  the  theater;  but  you  can  decide 
for  yourself."  h4y  mother  s  answer  ran  like  this.  ,  I  can  t 
see  why  your  influence  would  make  any  difference,  there 
are  not  many  people  you  could  do  any  harm  to  in  Nc.w 
York;  Jenny  goes,  and  her  father,  and  you  don’t  know 
anybody  there  anyway,  and  I  don’t  see  what  difference  it 
could  make."  Now,  to  tell  the  truth,  mother  s  letter  was 
more  of  a  comfort  than  father’s.  He  offered  no  condoning 
arguments,  but  left  it  entirely  to  my  own  judgment,  and  I 
felt  a  little  tinge  of  conscience.  Well,  I  went  to  the  theater. 

Never  shall  I  forget  that  play.  It  was  "School,"  with 
Effie  Germon  the  leading  lady.  The  only  thing  I  distinctly 
remember  about  it  was  that  there  was  a  minister’s  part;  a 
most  disagreeable  character,  not  malicious,  but  worse- 
sanctimonious.  He  was  a  lover  of  Effie  Germon,  a  very 
pretty  brunette.  Mien  preferred  brunettes  in  those  days. 
Imagine  a  most  doleful  personage  with  the  traditional  black 
minister’s  costume,  high  choker  wound  around  his  neck. 
He  enters;  approaches  the  heroine  with  a  frightful  bow  of 
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obsequious  deference.  A  few  words  are  said,  when  he 
bursts  forth  with  the  pronunciamento,  '"We  are  nothing  but 
worms,  Bella.”  "What  are  you  reading,”  asks  Bella  to 
change  the  subject.  He  replied  dolefully,  "Herley’s  Medh 
tations  Among  the  Tombs.”  I  thought,  "What  would 
father  say  if  he  could  hear  this  and  why  was  I  to  see  such 
an  impersonation  on  my  first  visit  to  a  theater?”  Of  course 
he  caused  much  laughter,  in  which  I  joined. 
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Wabash  Avenue  in  1865 

The  Merchant  Prince 
Introduction 

Our  Merchants  and  Captains  of  Industry  can  never  have 
the  picturesque  Mediaeval  background  of  The  Medicis;  but 
we  see  that  they  had  the  same  problems;  they  took  an 
interest  in  their  fellow  citizens  and  kept  to  their  standards. 
To  their  greater  credit  it  may  be  further  stated  that  com- 
parisons  must  with  justice  be  stopped  at  the  point  where 
greed  and  selfish  ambition  held  sway. 

They,  too,  earned  the  titles  of  Princes — Merchant  Princes, 
as  did  the  Medicis — those  leaders  of  Chicago's  early  days 
when  men  must  bestir  themselves;  first,  tor  the  where¬ 
withal  to  fulfill  their  dreams  of  beauty;  which,  can  anyone 
say,  they  have  not  done.  All  cities  must  undergo  their 
season  of  crudeness  before  they  will  have  arrived  at  the 
dignity  of  possession,  which  enables  them  to  branch  out 
into  the  realms  of  art. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  not  irrelevant  to  recall  some  of  the 
phases  of  Medicean  greatness  of  which,  in  1360,  Giovanni 
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de  Medici,  father  of  Cosimo  and  Lorenzo,  may  be  con- 
sidered  the  actual  founder. 

Giovanni  realised  an  immense  fortune  by  trade  which,  in 
his  successors'  hands,  became  the  most  efficient  engines  of 
political  power.  He  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
compariots  as  were  our  princes  of  trade  in  our  early  com¬ 
patriots.  He  was  in  favor  of  the  law  of  Cataste,  which, 
by  assessing  the  property  of  every  citizen,  prevented  those 
in  power  from  arbitrarily  imposing  taxes  that  unjustly 
burdened  the  people.  In  this  way  and  by  liberal  loans  of 
money  to  all  who  were  in  need  of  it,  he  gained  a  reputation 
that  was  practically  the  foundation  stone  of  the  grand 
family  edifice.  He  was  honored,  after  his  death,  by  the 
title  "Pater  Patrae."  His  son  Cosimo,  born  in  1389,  was 
forty  years  old  when  his  father  died.  He  had  a  certain 
amount  of  literary  culture,  and  throughout  his  life  showed 
much  taste  and  an  earnest  love  both  for  letters  and  art. 
But  his  father  had  mainly  trained  him  to  Commerce  for 
which  he  had  a  special  liking  and  aptitude.  In  fact,  he  was 
devoted  to  business  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

Our  heroes  of  industry — can  we  not  point  to  them  with 
pride?  Look  at  our  commercial  giants  in  wisdom  and 
strength.  Take  the  Hon.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  a  man 
whose  wisdom  and  insight  won  for  him  a  seat  in  the 
President's  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Our 
merchant  princes  are  frequently  called  upon  for  consultation 
in  the  White  House  over  national  problems.  My  uncle, 
Charles  B.  Farwell,  was  certainly  helped  through  trade  to 
advance  his  political  career — a  man  said  to  have  a  wonderful 
grasp  of  financial  matters,  which  won  him  a  place  upon  the 
Committee  of  Finance  when  in  Congress.*  He  was  said  to 
bear  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  great  statesman  of 

*My  uncle's  career  is  ably  told  by  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Reginald  De  Koven,  in  "A  Musician  and  His  Wife." 
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Germany,  Herr  von  Bismarck,  which  is  discernible  mostly 
in  the  great  dome  of  a  forehead.  There  are  many  others  in 
Chicago  whose  financial  careers  led  to  greatness,  but  to 
begin  mentioning  them  would  result  in  a  hopeless  never' 
ending  list.  Mr.  Leiter's  story  is  too  familiar,  perhaps,  to 
mention — whose  success  in  trade  led  his  descendants  to 
glorious  positions  across  the  sea.  The  Hibbards  and 
Spencers,  princes  in  the  hardware  business,  led  them  most 
everywhere,  and  their  descendants  are  among  the  notables 
of  the  present  time. 
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The  lake  front  looking  south,  1865 


The  Merchant  Prince 

It  is  the  generally  accepted  idea  that 
a  business  man  has  no  ideals. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  A.  Edward  Newton. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  first  applied  the  term  “Merchant 
Prince  to  my  father.  The  three  other  merchants,  who 
afterwards  shared  the  name  with  him  were,  as  is  well 
known:  Marshall  Field,  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  and  Potter  Palmer. 

My  father  writes : 

In  July,  1838,  George  Smith,  a  British  subject,  owned  the 
only  bank  in  Chicago  of  any  importance,  and  issued  cer¬ 
tificates  of  deposit  from  an  insurance  company  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  payable  on  demand,  to  be  used  as  the  only  money 
we  then  had,  except  a  few  bills  of  Eastern  banks  brought 
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west  by  travellers.  This  currency  was  loaned  to  business 
men  at  12%  in  first  class  securities  and  was  the  basis  of 
his  fortune  of  $40,000,000  at  the  time  of  his  death;  and  at 
the  same  time  the  basis  of  a  business  in  Chicago  which 
could  not  have  been  built  up  without  it. 

The  only  Chicago  paper  (The  Democrat),  and  the  only 
paper  of  any  power  in  the  Northwest,  took  exceptions  to 
this  currency,  and  the  legend  is  that  those  exceptions 
were  exchanged  for  a  tract  of  prairie  land  on  the  South 
Side,  then  a  cow  pasture.  Since  then  one  half  of  this  tract 
has  been  sold  for  over  $500,000  and  the  balance  is  now  said 
to  be  worth  more  than  $1,000,000.  A  few  years  after  this 
Illinois  law  authorized  bank  issues,  and  an  Illinois  bank 
president  accumulated  Geo.  Smith's  bills  in  a  large  amount 
and  called  on  him  to  redeem  them  in  Chicago  instead  of 
Milwaukee,  where  they  were  redeemable.  The  wily 
Scotchman  had,  in  the  meantime,  quietly  accumulated  the 
most  of  this  president's  bank  issue,  and  invited  him  around 
to  his  vault,  to  see  a  tangible  reason  why  the  demand  should 
not  be  insisted  upon,  and  it  was  not;  but  from  that  time, 
war  was  declared  on  Geo.  Smith's  sound  currency  (which 
had  been  one  of  the  main  levers  to  lift  Chicago  into  proim 
inence)  by  the  authors  of  so-called  “wikbeat"  and 
“stump-tail"  currency;  issued  under  state  laws,  until 
they  were  all  swept  alike  out  of  existence,  to  be  replaced 
finally  with  government  issues,  which  now,  have  all  been 
made  as  good  as  gold. 

•  Chicago,  on  my  arrival  in  1845,  contained  from  seven  to 
ten  thousand  inhabitants.  There  being  no  railroads  and 
no  canals,  the  prairie  schooner  was  monarch  of  the  whole 
Northwest  with  Chicago  as  its  center,  and  I  have  seen 
Lake  Street  so  full  of  them  loaded  with  wheat  that  it  was 
impossible  to  drive  through  it  with  a  buggy.  Some  of  our 
merchants,  when  a  railroad  was  proposed,  were  opposed  to 
it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  take  trade  irom  the  city  to 
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the  country.  One  of  our  enterprising  citizens,  then  a 
member  of  the  Illinois  legislature,  in  discussing  the  merits 
of  this  opposition  to  railroads,  without  convincing  these 
peanut  stand  merchants  of  their  error,  said  to  them,  “I 
have  a  plan  that  will  suit  your  sentiments  exactly.  You 
send  a  petition  to  the  legislature  asking  for  a  law  com- 
pelling  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest  to  bring  their  wheat  to 
market  in  two  bushel  baskets,  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  passed. 
Of  course  the  railroad  would  be  an  infringement  on  your 
right  to  sell  all  the  goods  these  farmers  want,  and  such  a 
law  will  protect  you  from  it.”  They  did  not  get  their 
petition  and  W.  B.  Ogden  and  others  did  get  up  the  raib 
road  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  Chicago  of  today. 

My  father's  start  in  Chicago  was  not  made  along 
mercantile  lines,  for  when  he  came  here  in  1845  he  did  not 
find  an  opening  in  any  mercantile  house.  So  he  accepted  the 
first  work  that  offered  a  chance  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood. 
He  became  a  clerk  in  the  ofEce  of  the  city  clerk  of  Chicago 
at  $12  a  month.  He  was  paid  $2.00  extra  for  each  meeting 
of  the  city  council  he  reported.  He  performed  his  duties 
in  the  city's  office  as  faithfully  as  if  he  were  drawing  a 
large  salary.  He  reported  the  council  proceedings  with  an 
accuracy  that  was  distasteful  to  some  of  the  city  fathers 
of  that  time,  who  did  not  care  to  have  everything  they 
said  on  the  council  chamber  floor  get  into  print.  It  was 
this  painstaking  honesty  in  his  work  that  cost  him  his 
position.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  report  the  meet- 
ings,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  those  wTho  had  caused  his 
dismissal. 

He  soon  was  offered  and  accepted  a  position  as  book' 
keeper  and  salesman  with  the  firm  of  Hamilton  and  White, 
where  139  Lake  Street  now  is  (at  the  time  of  my  father’s 
death,  1908),  and  for  the  first  time  engaged  in  the  dry  goods 
business,  which  became  his  life  work.  He  was  paid  but 
$8  a  month  at  first,  and  made  an  agreement  to  work  at 
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that  rate  of  pay  for  a  year.  Before  the  year  ended  he  had 
several  chances  to  better  his  position,  but  he  stood  by  his 
agreement  and  worked  out  the  year.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  was  employed  at  $250  a  year  by  another  dry 
goods  firm:  Hamlin  and  Day,  the  first  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  in  Chicago,  and  soon  became  so  valuable  in  the  bush 
ness  that  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Wadsworth  and 
Phelps  for  whom  he  settled  some  fire  insurance  business, 
which  led  them  to  conclude  that  he  would  be  a  very  good 
bookkeeper. 

I  will  now  let  my  father  tell  his  own  story  if  you  will 
pardon  a  little  repetition. 

“I  received  the  royal  salary  of  $8  a  month  and  my  board 
for  the  first  year.  The  next  year  that  salary  was  trebled,  in 
another  dry  goods  house,  which  in  two  years’  time  burned 
out.  As  bookkeeper  I  had  to  settle  an  insurance  loss  with 
the  head  of  the  oldest  wholesale  dry  goods  concern  in 
Chicago,  Wadsworth  g?  Phelps.  E.  S.  Wadsworth  then 
discovered  my  ability  in  that  line,  and  engaged  me  to  keep 
his  firm’s  books.  In  three  years'  time  Mr.  Phelps,  the 
managing  partner,  lost  his  health  and  had  to  retire.  F.  B. 
Cooley  was  then  a  silent  partner,  with  a  small  capital 
invested,  apparently  stranded,  as  Mr.  Wadsworth  refused 
to  continue  the  business  with  him,  although  urged  to  do  so. 
As  I  had  become  practically  familiar  with  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness  as  bookkeeper,  which  took  only  a  fraction  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Phelps,  the  manager,  thus  knew  of  my  general  capacity 
for  managing  the  business,  which  opened  the  way  for  a 
bold  proposition  on  my  part,  on  only  $1,000  cash  capital 
of  my  own,  which  was  that  if  Mr.  Cooley  could  persuade 
Mr.  Phelps  to  leave  his  capital  in  a  new  concern  for  three 
years  we  could  carry  on  the  business  successfully,  and  re¬ 
turn  him  his  money  at  the  end  of  that  time,  about  $20,000. 

This  proposition  was  accepted  at  once.  Mr.  Phelps  to 
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do  the  buying,  Mr.  Cooley  and  myself  to  manage  the 
business  in  Chicago  on  $30,000  cash  capital. 

This  was  done  so  quickly  after  Mr.  Cooley’s  three  weeks’ 
hard  work  to  induce  Mr.  Wadsworth  to  go  on  with  him 
that  he  thought  it  only  a  game  to  retire  him  from  the  bush 

ness  he  had  originated  more  than  ten  years  before,  and  so 
informed  Mr.  Cooley. 

This,  after  what  had  been  done  with  him  by  Mr. 
Cooley  to  induce  him  to  continue  in  the  business  with  him, 
made  a  very  lively  interview  between  them,  which  i 
happened  to  hear,  and  ended  with  ivfr.  Cooley's  assertion 
that  he  could  never  be  a  partner  oi  his  again  after  what  had 
happened.  As  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  the  means  of  my  being 
there,  I  let  them  both  cool  off  for  a  week,  and  then  sug¬ 
gested  to  Mr.  Pheips  that  he  could  probably  sell  his  interest 
to  Mr.  W  adsw orth  for  cash  and  get  out  ot  it  entirely  at 
once.  K4r.  Cooley  finally  consented  to  this.  He  to  be 
buyer  and  myself  the  general  manager  in  Chicago  with  the 
proviso  in  the  partnership  articles  that  either  one  by  giving 
thirty  days  notice  could  end  the  partnership  of  Cooley^ 
Wadsworth  &  Co. 

^"^us  1851  on  $30,000  capital,  the  present  business  of 

the  corporation  of  the  John  V.  Farwell  Company  was 
initiated.  The  sales  the  previous  year  were  only  $100,000. 
The  growth  after  this  was  phenomenal  and  in  1856  a  new 
building  at  42-44 -46  Wabash  Avenue  had  to  be  built  to 
accommodate  the  business.  This  was  the  year  Marshall 
Field  as  a  boy  came  to  Chicago  and  began  to  clerk  for  the 
firm,  the  largest  in  the  city.  There  was  much  opposition 
to  my  father  s  proposition  to  build  a  new  store.  The  store 
they  were  using  then  had  only  a  rope  elevator;  but  in  the 
new  store  was  installed  a  steam  eleavtor. 

In  1857  and  1858  the  Illinois  “stump-tail”  money  panic 
came  on,  which  threatened  ruin  to  Chicago  trade. 

The  following  paragraphs  disclose  the  manner  in  which 
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Chicago  was  saved  from  a  most  serious  financial  crisis  by 
means  of  a  proposal  originating  with  my  father,  which 
was  to  offer  New  York  wheat  instead  of  a  discredited 
currency.  The  story  is  told  in  such  a  modest  way  without 
a  thought  that  he  was  doing  anything  unusual  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  it. 
I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  else  claiming  the  honor  of 
even  suggesting  the  idea  of  wheat;  and,  inasmuch  as  my 
father  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade  soon 
after  and  given  the  soubriquet  of  the  Merchant  Prince  by 
the  Chicago  Tribune  at  that  time,  I  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  my  father  was  the  originator  of  the  idea.  To  resume 
the  quotation  from  my  father’s  account: 

“Mr.  Wadsworth,  the  capitalist  partner,  proposed  an 
assignment  as  the  only  remedy,  stating  that  his  (and  his 
brother  Julius’)  banking  house  in  New  York  (E.  S.  and  J. 
Wadsworth)  would  have  to  assign.  Then  it  was  that  Mr. 
Cooley  reminded  him  that  in  thirty  days  he  would  not  be 
our  partner,  according  to  our  partnership  articles,  as  we 
could  not  have  a  broken  man  as  a  partner  of  our  firm.  We 
were  denounced  as  fools,  but  in  the  end  he  asked  how  we 
expected  to  pay  our  notes  when  our  Illinois  money  would 
not  buy  a  dinner  across  the  state  line. 

“As  I  had  not  slept  much  for  a  month,  in  working 
plans  to  pay  our  debts,  I  gave  him  our  program,  which  was 
to  ask  immediate  payment  from  all  our  due  debtors  to  the 
firm,  in  cash  (such  as  it  was)  or  wheat  at  five  cents  a  bushel 
more  than  cash  buyers  would  give  in  their  locality  to  aid 
them  in  making  collections,  and  then  buy  wheat  on  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  our  cash  receipts  and  ship  it  to  New 
York  as  the  only  exchange  we  could  buy  at  any  price  in 
amounts  needed.  Thus  our  notes  were  paid  at  maturity, 
and  the  credit  of  the  firm  on  mercantile  reporters  books  was 
quoted  “as  good  as  wheat.”  This  saved  not  only  our 
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firm,  but  Mr.  Wadsworth’s  banking  firm  in  New  York 
from  making  assignments.” 

Please  notice  that  my  father  uses  the  plural  in  making 
his  plan  known,  saying  (above)  “I  gave  him  our  program,” 
showing  how  real  greatness  shrinks  from  the  singular  pro¬ 
noun — recalling  Lindbergh’s  “We.” 

Father  goes  on  to  state  that  “I  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  after  this,  but  never  visited  it  except 
as  a  retired  dealer  in  wheat  to  introduce  friends.”  About 
this  time  Mr.  Field  became  a  clerk  in  the  new  building;  a 
partner  in  1860,  and  Mr.  Leiter  soon  after. 

“As  good  as  wheat”  became  a  byword  among  business 
men  at  that  time.  A  short  summary  of  the  firm  and  the 
changes  that  took  place  from  its  beginning  will  help  in 
giving  a  perspective  and  background  for  what  is  to  follow. 
The  firm  of  Wadsworth  6?  Phelps  was  on  South  Water 
Street,  No.  205.  John  V.  Farwell  was  offered  a  position 
as  bookkeeper  there,  December  16,  1849.  The  next  year 
he  was  a  member  of  the  firm,  which  consisted  of  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  and  Phelps,  with  my  father  the  silent  partner.  In 
1851,  during  the  next  year,  Mr.  Phelps  wanted  to  retire. 
This  was  the  time  Mr.  Wadsworth  wanted  his  step  cousin, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Cooley,  to  come  in  the  firm,  which  he  did  in  1852. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Father  remained  with 
Hamlin  fe?  Day  until  they  made  an  assignment  to  their 
creditors,  Gunn  Co.,  then  the  owners  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  who  owned  the  building.  Father  mentions  in 
his  diary  that  he  has  a  new  boss;  Gunn  6?  Co.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  did  not  come  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owners 
until  1856.  It  was  in  1848  that  Father's  new  boss  was 
Gunn  6?  Co.,  or  The  Chicago  Tribune.  It  was  by  Father’s 
skilful  manipulation  of  these  affairs  that  he  was  noticed 
by  Wadsworth  cF  Phelps,  who  offered  him  the  responsible 
position  in  their  house.  As  shown,  he  had  a  difficult  job 
here,  as  the  partners  were  not  in  harmony,  with  danger  of  a 
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breakup  in  these  days  of  unstable  currency.  The  following 
table  will  be  helpful  in  fixing  in  the  memory  the  dates  of 
the  changes  in  the  firm.  This  is  also  a  resume  of  Father’s 
business  career: 

1844.  John  V.  Farwell  graduated  from  Mt.  Morris 
seminary. 

1845.  He  went  to  Chicago.  Employed  City  Clerk's 
office  at  $12  a  month  with  $2.00  extra  for  reporting  council 
proceedings. 

1846.  Engaged  by  Hamilton  6?  White  at  $8.00  a  month. 
Remained  one  year. 

1847.  At  Hamlin  6?  Day's,  $250.00  a  year. 

1848.  At  Hamlin  6?  Day's.  Burned  out  this  year  and 
made  an  assignment. 

1849.  December  16,  became  bookkeeper  for  Wadsworth 
&?  Phelps,  salary  $600.00  a  year. 

1850.  Name  changed  to  Cooley,  Wadsworth  6?  Co; 
John  V.  Farwell  a  silent  partner.  His  career  as  a  merchant 
dates  from  this  time. 

1852.  The  firm  was  Cooley,  Wadsworth  6?  Co.  until 
1862,  when  it  became  Cooley,  Farwell  &?  Co.,  the  partners 
being:  Francis  B.  Cooley,  J.  V.  Farwell  and  Marshall 
Field.  Mr.  Cooley  retired  in  1864  and  Levi  Z.  Leiter  be¬ 
came  a  partner,  the  firm  being  known  then  as  Farwell,  Field 
fe?Co. 

Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  Leiter  wished  to  enter  the  retail 
business  and  the  firm  lent  them  each  $100,000  to  become 
partners  of  Potter  Palmer.  They  left  the  firm  of  Farwell, 
Field  &  Co.  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  former  partners 
and  joining  with  Mr.  Palmer  the  firm  was  Field,  Leiter  cF 
Palmer.  After  that,  the  firm  they  left  became  John  V. 
Farwell  6?  Co  in  1865.  At  this  time  the  other  partners 
were  Charles  B.  Farwell,  W.  D.  Farwell,  S.  N.  Kellogg  and 
J.  K.  Harmon.  In  1870,  Simeon  Farwell  was  admitted  a 
partner,  the  largest  wholesale  establishment  in  the  West, 
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as  Field,  Leiter  &  Palmer  was  the  principal  retail  concern 
in  Chicago.  The  firm  name  remained  unchanged  until 
1891,  when  it  was  the  John  V.  Farwell  Co.  My  father's 
name  held  the  title  for  sixty-two  years  when  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  was  sold  to  Carson,  Pirie  6?  Co.  in  1926. 

In  the  early  part  of  its  career  the  firm  was  located  at 
42,  44  and  46  Wabash  Avenue.  In  1869  a  removal  was  made 
to  114  Wabash  Avenue;  burned  out  in  1870,  the  firm  erected 
a  new  building  on  the  old  site.  This  building  was  swept 
away  by  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

After  the  great  fire  Mr.  Farwell  selected  a  site  on  Market 
Street  between  Monroe  and  Adams,  a  new  location  for  a 
wholesale  business.  Soon  after  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
followed  suit.  For  years  this  site  has  been  the  center  of  the 
wholesale  district. 

My  father  was  original  in  many  ways  and  never  hesitated 
to  take  the  initiative  whenever  he  could  dodge  work  and 
expense.  He  was  the  first  one,  I  am  sure  I  can  say  this,  to 
introduce  cement  for  building  purposes  and  in  fact  any¬ 
where  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense.  He  was  the  first  one 
to  try  it  in  his  new  business  building. 

In  the  use  of  cement  you  could  use  all  sorts  of  rubble  for 
filling,  thereby  saving  bricks  and  stone.  His  business  block 
was  so  built  after  the  fire.  This  was  the  modus  operandi. 
They  took  hollow  frames  of  lumber  and  filled  them  with 
fragments  of  brick  and  stone  held  together  with  cement; 
the  forms  of  the  planks  were  covered  with  cement  and 
creased  so  as  to  simulate  blocks  of  gray  stone.  This  was  a 
great  saving  in  building  material,  and  moreover  used  up  a 
ot  of  rubbish,  lying  around  loose.  He  had  already  built  a 
house  for  himself  and  for  me  in  this  same  way.  It  renders  a 
house  fireproof  as  well. 

The  history  of  this  firm  is  a  familiar  story  and  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  I  wish  to  give  the  personnel  of  some  of  the 
members  of  it  as  well  as  to  notice  the  persons  who  made  up 
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the  large  corps  of  clerks  and  assistants  of  every  kind.  To 
begin  with,  in  the  early  days  of  the  late  '50s  and  early  '60s, 
Chicago  was  more  like  a  large  village  than  a  city.  Most 
everyone  knew  everyone  else.  While  all  the  business 
houses  had  a  fine  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  our  firm  was 
known  as  the  one  where  the  young  men  could  go  and  be 
safe.  There  were  rigid  rules  about  temperance,  and  there 
was  no  advertising  on  Sunday,  a  custom  still  observed  by 
Marshall  Field  6?  Co. 

If  a  boy  was  not  ready  for  college  and  needed  something 
strenuous  for  his  health:  Why,  send  him  to  John  \  .  Far" 
well’s  for  a  year;  he  could  earn  a  little  money  and  get  a  rest 
from  a  sedentary  life.”  Almost  all  the  young  men  I  knew 
went  to  father’s  store  to  work  a  while.  Among  the  names 
that  come  to  me  now  are  (besides  Marshall  Field  and  Levi 
Z.  Leiter,  before  mentioned):  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham, 
Henry  Field,  George  Carter,  John  and  Rob  Patterson, 
Page  Ballard,  Mr.  Everett,  F.  W.  Farwell,  Hugh  Elias. 
Father  always  referred  to  them  all  as  the  boys  at  the  store, 
and  if  there  was  anything  to  be  done  outside  the  business, 
such  as  going  to  the  Depot  (that  was  what  he  said  in  those 
days)  for  me,  when  I  came  from  a  journey,  it  was,  why, 
let  one  of  the  boys  go.”  Strange  to  say  they  were  always 

most  willing  to  do  these  odd  jobs. 

A  word  about  Marshall  Field;  I  do  not  think  anyone  real" 
izes  that  he  was  wfith  my  father's  firm  nine  years.  He  came 
to  Chicago  a  mere  boy  of  eighteen  and  was  a  clerk  with 
Wadsworth  and  Phelps  (my  father  then  a  partner  four 
years).  He  became  a  partner  in  1862.  Both  he  and  Mr. 
Leiter  looked  forward  to  the  retail  business,  which  is  the 
reason  of  their  leaving  the  firm  wrho  advanced  to  th^m  money 
to  do  so  to  the  amount  of  $100,000  apiece.  Knowing  so 
well  the  animus  of  the  early  environment  of  our  store,  I 
have  often  thought  as  I  loitered  in  the  fascinating  depart" 
ments  of  Marshall  Field’s  how  much  I  was  reminded  of 
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those  early  days  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  employes 
and  in  the  supervision  Mr.  Field  had  over  his  whole 
establishment.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Field  walking  about  among 
the  clerks,  speaking  to  them  evidently  on  friendly  subjects, 
laughing  over  some  interesting  tale  or  listening  to  some 
story.  I  thought,  "How  like  father  used  to  do,  always 
interested  in  everything  anyone  has  to  say  and  never  setting 
himself  above  anyone.11  Then,  too,  the  principles  of  J.  V. 
Farwell  were  observed  in  not  advertising  on  Sunday. 

I  have  often  heard  people  say:  "Your  father  never 
turned  down  anybody,11  and  I  can  corroborate  that  state' 
ment  with  memories  of  my  childhood.  We  used  to  have 
on  hand,  from  year  to  year,  a  keg  of  pickled  pigs1  feet.  One 
of  the  customers  of  John  V.  Farwell  could  afford  to  pay 
only  in  pigs1  feet,  and  father  took  the  pigs1  feet  home — so 
we  had  to  use  them  up  in  our  family  because  none  of  the 
other  members  of  the  firm  would  take  them.  I  ate  them  at 
first  to  please  father,  but  no  one  else  would  eat  them;  and 
how  mother  despised  those  pigs1  feet.  Father  and  I  went 
through  them  and  I  really  liked  them  after  a  while.  George 
helped  us  out  too,  so  they  were  not  wasted. 

Father  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  many  things.  One  was 
concrete  which  he  began  to  use  about  fifty  years  before  any' 
body  would  take  it  up.  He  was  initiative  in  breakfast  feed 
also.  He  started  having  cereals  for  breakfast  long  before 
they  came  into  use.  This  was  the  way  of  it:  Father  was 
out  in  a  horse  and  buggy,  looking  up  credits,  and  had  to  ask 
shelter  for  the  night  at  a  lone  farmhouse.  He  was  glad  to 
sleep  on  the  floor  in  front  of  the  fire.  In  the  morning  he 
had  a  fine  breakfast,  consisting  of  whole  wheat  that  had 
been  cooked  many  hours  till  it  was  thoroughly  soft.  He 
brought  some  of  the  whole  wheat  and  the  recipe  how  to 
cook  it.  Father  liked  it  so  much  that  we  used  to  have  it  for 
dessert  with  cream  and  sugar — and  always  for  breakfast. 
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On  reading  the  Chicago  Tribune  one  morning  at  break' 
fast,  after  the  wheat  episode,  someone  came  across  the 
editorial  article  recounting  father's  solution  of  the  financial 
problem,  ending  up  by  calling  him  "The  Merchant  Prince 
of  Chicago.'”  Father's  "Pish  Tush''  did  not  avail  to  quell 
the  general  hullabaloo  from  the  boys  and  all  the  surprised 
exclamations  from  the  rest  of  us. 

I  went  to  school  that  morning  when  father  went  to 
business.  Father  always  walked  fast,  as  he  did  everything 
else,  and  as  I  had  hold  of  his  hand  I  jumped  about  the  side" 
walk  like  a  marionette  at  the  end  of  a  string.  As  we  passed 
down  Wabash  Avenue,  the  street  boys  began  to  gather  till 
we  had  quite  a  crowd  following  us,  all  the  little  boys  knew 
who  he  was,  and  soon  they  began  shouting,  "Merchant 
Prince,  Merchant  Prince,''  till  father,  laughing  heartily, 
turned  on  them,  saying,  "Flow  many  of  you  boys  go  to 
Sunday  School?”  A  few  dispersed  at  this  question,  but 
most  of  them  stood  there  waiting  to  see  what  would  turn 
up.  "How  many,  hands  up?”  he  insisted.  Some  hands 
went  up,  but  many  more  were  hanging.  "Now  I  want 
you  boys  to  come  to  the  Moody  Sunday  School  next 
Sunday.  How  many  of  you  will  promise  to  be  there? 
I  don't  want  you  to  promise  unless  you  are  coming.  I  will 
tell  you  where  it  is — in  North  Market  Hall.  You  know 
where  that  is,  don't  you?”  They  all  seemed  to  know  and 
promised  to  come,  so  father  made  use  of  the  ovation  to 
bring  in  scholars  to  Mr.  Moody.  As  we  went  on,  the 
boys  waved  a  goodbye  with  a  " Hi!  Hi!  Hi!  Merchant 
Prince!  Merchant  Prince!  We’ll  be  there  Sunday  all  right.” 

The  Chicago  Academy 

This  private  school,  the  most  select  in  Chicago,  was 
opened  by  the  Misses  Lane  and  Baker,  two  bright  girls 
from  Boston.  The  schoolhouse  was  a  two^s tor y  wooden 
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building  on  the  east  side  of  Wabash  Avenue  midway 
between  Adams  and  Jackson  Streets.  The  very  best 
families  of  the  North,  West  and  South  sides  sent  their 
children  there. 

Miss  Baker  was  short,  had  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  was 
impulsive,  quick-tempered,  but  kind-hearted.  Miss  Lane 
was  her  opposite  in  looks,  being  tall  with  black  hair  and 
eyes.  Both  wore  their  hair  in  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
parted  in  front  and  smoothly  brushed  and  wound  around 
in  a  coil  at  the  back.  Miss  Lane  never  lost  her  temper,  was 
not  emotional,  and  kept  Miss  Baker  quiet  in  stormy  times. 
Miss  Baker  was  the  executive  and  manager  and  taught 
mathematics,  grammar  and  spelling.  Miss  Lane  kept  the 
books  and  taught  history,  literature  and  art. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  pupils:  The  Artist  Healy’s 
daughters;  Louise  and  Nora  Cobb,  daughters  of  Silas  B. 
Cobb;  Fanny  and  Freddy  Skinner,  daughters  of  Judge  Mark 
Skinner;  Minnie  Burch,  daughter  of  I.  H.  Burch,  who  went 
to  Paris  to  live,  and  Minnie  became  the  wife,  first  of  M. 
Demongeot  and  some  years  after  his  death  of  the  eminent 
French  statesman,  Alexandre  Ribot;  Bertha  Honore  and 
her  sister  Ida,  daughters  of  H.  H.  Honore,  both  of  whom 
became  distinguished,  Bertha  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Lady  Managers  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition,  Ida  as  the 
wife  of  General  Frederick  Dent  Grant;  Mary  and  Lily, 
daughters  of  J.  Y.  Scammon;  Robert,  afterwards  Judge 
Dickey;  Clarence  Burley,  son  of  Augustus  Burley,  one  of 
the  early  pioneers,  himself  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Chicago  Historical  Society; 
Arthur  Ryerson,  a  familiar  name  on  the  North  Side; 
Walter  Larned,  son  of  E.  C.  Larned,  both  father  and  son 
well-known  lawyers;  William  Larned,  his  cousin;  Fanny 
and  Lizzie  High,  daughters  of  John  High,  who  came  to  an 
untimely  death  in  a  burning  building;  Clara  Gage,  daughter 
of  the  owner  of  the  Sherman  House;  Sarah  Harris,  after* 
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wards  Mrs.  Mattocks;  Emma  Collier,  daughter  of  the 
well-known  Unitarian  clergyman;  Roxana  Wentworth, 
daughter  of  Long  John  Wentworth,  mayor  of  Chicago  and 
later  Congressman  from  the  district;  Sarah  Farnam,  whose 
family  moved  East  and  she  married  Eli  Whitney,  Jr.,  son  of 
Eli  Whitney  of  cotton  gin  fame,  and  lived  in  New  Haven; 
May  Buckingham,  daughter  of  the  Mrs.  Buckingham  who 
was  the  beautiful,  golden-haired  Miss  Remsen  of  Utica, 
New  York;  Maggie  Walker  and  her  brothers,  Otis  and 
Edward  of  the  prominent  Walker  family;  LeGrand  Burton, 
called  then  Lettie,  whose  sister  Jennie  married  Ira  Holmes 
and  became  the  mother  of  Burton  Holmes;  Dora  Mitchell, 
a  fine  singer;  Mollie  and  Lizzie  Keen,  the  latter  in  time  the 
wife  of  the  famous  Norwegian  author,  Hjalmar  Hjorth 
Boyesen. 

The  faces  of  these  to-be-distinguished  boys  and  girls  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory.  We  sharpened  our 
wits  together  under  the  teaching  of  these  two  Boston  girls 
who  were  fully  equal  to  their  tasks.  When  I  think  of  what 
the  schools  do  now,  I  feel  that  the  Chicago  Academy  stands 
well  up  beside  them  even  though  the  methods  are  different. 
We  had  spelling  bees,  of  course,  and  we  learned  to  spell. 
Spelling  to-day  is  a  matter  of  accident;  then  it  was  a  matter 
of  thorough  drilling.  Mathematics  were  not  let  go  till  we 
understood  every  principle.  As  to  literature,  we  had 
papers  published  every  week  by  different  editors. 

Miss  Baker  invited  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  a  particular  friend  of 
hers  in  Boston,  to  start  us  in  free  gymnastics  of  which  he 
was  the  originator  in  this  country;  and  he  passed  right  by 
New  York  to  come  to  us.  We  practised  gymnastics  in 
bloomer  costumes.  Louis  Agassiz,  another  friend  of  our 
sprightly  teacher,  visited  our  school  and  gave  us  a  talk — a 
rare  privilege  from  such  a  great  man. 

We  had  private  theatricals  and  dressed  for  the  parts  in 
the  little  dressing  rooms.  As  I  look  back,  I  feel  we  were 
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trained  in  our  brains  and  our  bodies  within  an  inch  of  our 
lives. 

Drawing,  as  taught  by  Miss  Lane,  consisted  of  copying, 
from  loose  sheets,  pictures  of  rural  and  picturesque  scenes, 
old  mills,  ruined  cathedrals,  separate  branches  and  whole 
trees.  She  showed  us  the  special  motions  to  make  in  draw' 
ing  the  various  clusters  of  leaves.  One  of  Miss  Lane's 
directions  was,  "Never  patch  your  lines,"  and  the  refrain 
could  be  heard  over  and  over  again  as  she  took  her  seat  at 
the  desk  of  each  pupil  to  give  her  undivided  attention. 
This  is  what  she  meant  by  "patching  a  line."  In  drawing 
the  side  of  a  building,  for  example,  it  was  difficult  to  make 
one  unbroken  line  from  top  to  bottom,  so  we  had  to  stop 
and  begin  again.  In  doing  so  it  was  the  rule  to  start  a  little 
below  the  end  of  the  line  already  made — never  to  hitch 
it  on.  We  were  always  forgetting  the  rule  so  that  it  had 
to  be  rung  in  our  ears  very  frequently.  In  after  years  did 
scions  of  old  Chicago  families  ever  patch  their  lines?  "No, 
never."  "What,  never?"  "Well,  hardly  ever." 

The  two  editors  of  our  weekly  journal  each  chose  a 
different  name  for  the  paper.  I  happened  to  be  paired  with 
my  seatmate,  Maggie  Walker.  We  named  our  edition 
"The  Stray  Leaf."  George  Carter,  one  of  my  friends  at 
the  store,  illuminated  the  title  page  most  beautifully,  using 
Old  English  letters.  "The  Stray  Leaf"  was  in  blue,  and 
underneath  in  red  and  gold,  "Edited  by  Maggie  Walker 
and  Abby  Farwell."  He  had  placed  my  name  first  but  I 
compelled  him  to  transpose  the  names.  The  editorials 
were  "Paul  Revere's  Ride,"  by  Abby  Farwell,  "St.  Pat' 
rick's  Day,"  by  Maggie  Walker.  Table  of  Contents: 
"The  Last  Man  of  This  Earth" — A  story  by  Fanny  Skinner; 
"A  Translation  from  the  French" — Bertha  Honore;  "Roger 
Williams" — An  essay  by  Millie  Fogg. 

Wit  and  Humour:  "Why  is  our  paper  a  transient  one? 
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Answer:  Because  one  of  the  editors  is  a  Farewell  (an 
ancient  spelling  of  my  name)  and  the  other  is  a  Walker." 

We  had  a  musical  celebration  one  evening  long  to  be 
remembered.  The  schoolroom  was  hung  with  colored 
bunting  and  evergreens.  It  was  May  Day,  I  think.  Dr. 
Dye  superintended  the  whole  performance  and  he  was  a 
genius.  Dora  Mitchell,  dressed  in  white  tarlatan  with 
about  a  dozen  underskirts  of  the  same  material,  was  the 
star  and  sang  the  solos  while  a  group  of  us  sang  the  cho- 
ruses.  We  represented  the  Heather  Bells  of  the  Scotch 
Highlands.  The  boys,  Robbie  Dickey,  the  Larneds, 
Arthur  Ryerson,  Clarence  Burley  and  others  were  dressed 
as  Scotch  Highlanders.  The  rest  of  us  were  in  white 
frocks  like  the  Prima  Donna's.  We  had  a  band  of  heather 
around  our  skirts.  Mrs.  Hopson,  our  wonderful  artist 
milliner,  sent  to  New  York  for  these  bands  of  heather.  One 
of  the  songs  Dora  sang  was  about  the  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. 
The  boys  accompanied  her  on  the  bagpipes.  Then  we 
sang  "Oh,  We  Are  the  Heather  Bells,"  and  the  dancing  of 
the  Heather  Bells  would  do  credit  to  the  dancing  masters 
of  the  present  day. 

To  indicate  our  scholarship  we  had  red  and  green  tickets 
about  two  by  one  and  a  half  inches  in  size;  on  the  green 
ticket  was  printed  "Perfect"  and  on  the  red  one,  "Imper^ 
feet."  After  class  we  took  whichever  ticket  indicated  our 
standing  and  carried  them  home  to  show  our  parents  and 
had  to  bring  them  back  the  next  morning.  Miss  Baker  did 
the  punishing,  which  was  both  vigorous  and  effective,  and 
she  could  be  sarcastic  when  necessary.  I  remember  one  day 
when  Robbie  Dickey  had  misbehaved,  he  was  made  to 
stand  up  before  the  whole  school  while  Miss  Baker  de* 
dared,  "You  will  never  be  a  man  but  for  your  coat  tails," 
which  set  us  all  giggling.  Another  day  Sarah  Farnam  had 
to  sit  for  half  an  hour  with  her  hands  tied  behind  her. 
Lizzie  Keen,  the  mischief  of  the  school,  had  for  her  great 
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feat  making  faces.  Her  desk  was  near  and  a  little  behind 
Miss  Baker’s  so  she  could  ply  her  talent  all  the  better. 

Miss  Lane  and  Miss  Baker  had  a  room  at  the  old  Clifton 
House  on  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Monroe. 
When  they  were  ill  in  bed,  we  used  to  take  them  jellies 
and  cakes  and  soup.  They  in  turn  showed  us  many  a  kind' 
ness.  For  instance,  during  the  Rebellion  on  one  Wash' 
ington’s  birthday  they  hired  a  big  wagon  and  took  us  to 
Camp  Douglas,  where  now  the  Chicago  University  is,  to 
see  the  Confederate  prisoners. 

Miss  Baker  was  especially  drawn  to  me  because  our 
birthdays  were  the  same.  On  one  anniversary,  she  gave 
me  a  handsome  copy  of  "My  Grandfather’s  Chair/’  On 
the  flydeaf  was  written,  "To  Abby  on  her  birthday  and 
mine.  C.  A.  Baker.” 

Some  years  after  the  school  was  closed,  Miss  Baker  wrote 
an  exhaustive  and  interesting  book  on  the  Canadian 
Refugees  of  Deerfield,  her  native  town  in  Massachusetts. 

A  Party  at  the  Skinners1 

The  Skinners  lived  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Wabash 
Avenue  and  Madison  Street.  They  had  a  large  yard,  a 
lovely  flower  garden  and  there  were  large  shade  trees;  a 
lawn  in  front  and  a  vegetable  garden  behind.  It  was  an 
ideal  spot  for  a  party.  The  guests  were  the  pupils  mostly 
from  Misses  Lane  and  Baker’s  school,  and  several  who  went 
to  other  schools  and  some  friends  trom  the  North  Side. 

To  explain  the  different  sides  of  Chicago:  the  river  runs 
directly  west  and  divides  Chicago  into  the  North  and  South 
sides;  when  it  reaches  about  a  mile  west  the  river  divides 
and  sends  a  branch  due  north  and  another  due  south.  This 
part  of  Chicago  west  of  these  two  branches  of  the  river 
forms  the  West  Side,  so  that  whether  you  are  on  the  North 
Side  or  on  the  South  Side,  you  must  cross  a  branch  of  the 
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Chicago  River  to  get  on  the  West  Side.  The  West  Side 
was  only  prairie  for  many  years  and  the  North  and  South 
sides  were  all  there  was  of  Chicago;  but  now  the  West  Side 
bids  fair  to  creep  out  farther  and  farther  west  till  no  one  will 
know  where  is  the  western  boundary  of  Chicago.  But  we 
are  forgetting  all  about  the  party.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
care  with  which  I  was  dressed  for  that  party.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  party  I  do  remember  with  vivid  distinctness. 
One  thing  I  do  remember,  that  I  had  a  new  dress  made 
for  it,  a  green  silk  with  sort  of  daisies  at  intervals  in  red,  a 
sort  of  satin  stitch  effect.  The  sleeves  were  long  and  the 
neck  came  up  high  so  that  a  piece  of  lace  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  wide  was  sewed  all  around  to  form  a  collar.  I  had  my 
picture  taken  in  that  dress.  It  had  box  plaits  along  the 
front  and  set  into  a  yoke  which  covered  the  neck.  I  was 
very  fond  of  perfumery  but  I  was  not  allowed  to  use  Mama’s 
expensive  stuff.  I  had  been  told  that  if  I  put  sweet  clover 
leaves  in  my  handkerchief  that  it  would  make  my  handker^ 
chief  very  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  nature.  We  had 
some  sweet  clover  that  grew  very  conveniently  near  the 
steps  that  went  down  to  the  basement  door.  I  took  my 
very  best  handkerchief,  given  to  me  by  my  Aunt  Fanny 
last  Christmas.  She  always  gave  such  expensive  presents, 
and  this  was  no  exception.  It  was  folded  as  from  the  laurn 
dry  in  little  squares.  I  did  not  disturb  the  squares,  but 
picked  enough  separate  clover  leaves  to  go  in  each  square. 
I  was  then  ready  to  go;  I  was  to  walk  to  Madison  Street, 
only  a  little  ways — six  blocks.  I  was  instructed  to  say  to 
Mrs.  Skinner  that  I  thanked  her  for  my  pleasant  time  and  to 
leave  when  the  rest  began  to  go.  As  I  neared  the  gate  I  felt 
in  my  pocket  to  see  if  my  precious  handkerchief  was  there 
and  went  in.  I  was  among  the  first  there;  but  there  was 
someone  else  there  that  filled  our  hearts  with  gladness;  who 
but  Dave  Rutter,  who  lived  across  the  street  on  the  oppo- 
site  corner.  He  was  a  mere  boy  then,  but  had  such  a  knack  of 
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entertaining.  He  played  Oats  Peas  Beans  with  us  just  as 
if  he  enjoyed  it.  We  played  outdoors  in  that  magnificent 
yard  among  the  trees  and  birds  and  flowers,  till  beautiful 
Mrs.  Skinner  asked  us  into  the  house  where  we  played  more 
games.  Dave  Rutter  seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of 
games  in  his  repertoire.  We  played  a  game  that  required 
forfeits.  Of  course  I  had  to  give  a  forfeit.  I  was  puzzled 
to  know  what  to  give.  I  saw  the  rest  giving  rings  and 
necklaces.  I  had  none  of  these  but  I  thought  of  my  precious 
handkerchief  and  handed  it  to  Dave  who  took  it  all  folded 
up  as  I  gave  it  to  him. 

When  the  forfeits  were  redeemed  I  saw  the  judge  take 
my  handkerchief;  he  took  hold  of  it  by  the  corner  and  shook 
it  out,  and  from  it  came  a  shower  of  green  leaves,  which 
caused  shouts  of  laughter;  I  was  very  much  embarrassed, 
but  it  made  them  all  laugh  and  what  did  I  care? 

I  ought  to  explain  that  the  Skinner  girls  were  considered 
perfect  in  manners  and  disposition  and  everything;  they 
were  held  up  to  me  as  examples.  There  were  Fanny, 
Elizabeth  and  Fredrika.  Frednka  and  Fanny  were  about 
my  own  age  and  Elizabeth  was  a  little  older;  but  ranny 
and  Freddy  (as  she  was  called)  were  my  special  examples. 
I  remember  the  Skinners  wore  heavy  home-knit  stockings 
to  school.  Now  these  kind  of  stockings  scratched  my  legs, 
but  no  matter  I  must  wear  them — the  Skinners  wore  them. 
I  can  see  the  stockings  now  as  I  sat  behind  them  and  saw 
their  legs  below  the  seat  in  front. 

The  party  however  wiped  out  all  differences  and  I  was 
willing  to  shout  “Woolen  stockings  forever”  as  I  went 
home  among  the  last  three  girls. 

Dearborn  Seminary 

After  The  Chicago  Academy  was  closed  because  the 
teachers,  Miss  Lane  and  Miss  Baker,  returned  to  Boston, 
their  scholars  went  to  Dearborn  Seminary.  This  school 
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was  started  by  a  group  of  men  forming  a  stock  company  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  high  grade  school  for  the 
children  of  those  parents  who  did  not  wish  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools,  which,  at  that  time,  were  not 
what  they  are  now.  Some  bachelors  also  helped  the  enter- 
prise  along.  Some  Chicago  girls  never  went  to  any  other 
school. 

Children  flocked  to  this  school,  from  the  North,  West  and 
South  sides,  and  memories  of  this  famous  seat  of  learning  will 
live  as  long  as  there  is  a  pupil  of  it  left.  Mr.  Grover  is  one 
of  the  builders  of  Chicago  in  the  educational  line.  He  had  a 
corps  of  teachers  that  could  not  be  surpassed  at  that  time, 
and  as  I  compare  some  of  them  with  the  college-bred 
teachers  of  today,  the  Dearborn  Seminary  teachers  do  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison.  I  remember  Miss  Stickney,  the 
English  and  History  teacher;  Mme.  Seibert,  who  taught 
French;  Miss  Gunn,  a  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  Albert  Keep, 
also  English  teacher;  Miss  Abby  Smith,  mathemathics  and 
English;  Miss  Clarissa  Smith,  sister  of  Miss  Abby;  Prof. 
Booth,  teacher  of  Elocution;  Miss  Kate  Farwell,  Miss  Mary 
Patterson,  cousin  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Patterson.  One  of  these 
teachers,  Miss  Farwell,  was  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke. 
She  was  a  cousin  of  John  and  Charles  Farwell. 

As  for  the  pupils,  they  were  fitted  to  fill  any  position  in 
life,  as  will  be  seen,  in  after  years.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
run  over  the  names  of  some  of  them.  Take  those  from  the 
Southern  colony  on  the  West  Side  originally.  The  Harri¬ 
sons;  Honores.  Mrs.  Owsley,  a  Harrison,  is  well  known 
for  her  social  and  executive  ability;  the  Honores,  both 
Bertha  and  Ida,  are  internationally  known;  the  Badger  girls 
have  done  much  to  make  Chicago  a  social  center;  I  can  see 
these  girls  filing  by  to  their  seats,  the  Southern  belles  of  the 
future,  with  tresses  unconfined  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  South,  which  allows  no  hairpins  to  touch  the  virgin 
strands  until  the  girls  are  grown.  Bertha  Honore,  the  un- 
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crowned  queen,  goes  by  with  regal  tread  and  takes  her  seat 
directly  in  front  of  me;  then  comes  her  sister  Ida  (Mrs. 
Fred.  Grant  of  the  future),  the  Badgers  with  their  deep  blue 
eyes  and  chestnut  hair,  Katy  Isaacs,  their  friend,  afterward 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Horace  Lunt;  then  comes  Carrie  Adsit, 
who  came  to  an  untimely  death  years  afterward.  We 
come  now  to  the  girls  of  the  Loop,  the  South  Side  girls, 
Levanche  and  V irginia  Dunham,  who  came  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  Michigan  Avenue,  next  to  the  Congress  Hotel, 
where  the  latter  daughter  died  recently;  from  the  South  came 
Minnie  Ballard,  Dora  Allen,  Nora  Neef;  the  Carter  sisters, 
Belle  and  Wea  Porter;  the  Spencers — Mollie,  Abby,  and 
Delia,  Delia  afterwards  Mrs.  Marshall  Field,  and  Abby’s 
daughter  Catherine,  Mrs.  Albert  Beverage.  The  Carter 
sisters,  who  lived  on  Wabash  Avenue  in  one  of  a  row 
of  brick  houses,  neighbors  of  C.  M.  Henderson  and  Dr. 
Humphrey,  the  latter  living  in  the  house  at  the  south 
end  of  the  block;  these  Carter  girls  were  Southern  girls  and 
very  fond  of  dress,  as  most  of  them  are;  they  wanted  very 
elaborate  clothes  and  their  father  told  them  that  they  could 
have  all  the  clothes  they  wanted  if  they  would  make  them 
themselves.  I  never  shall  forget  one  dress  so  made.  It  was 
Feesie,  so  called,  diminutive  of  Theresa,  I  believe.  She 
appeared  in  a  creation,  it  could  be  called  nothing  else  at  that 
time;  hoop  skirts  were  of  the  largest  and  the  skirts  of  the 
dresses  required  much  trimming;  sometimes  trimmed  in 
festoons  all  around  according  to  the  Godey's  Ladies  Book, 
fashions  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  familiar.  Miss 
Feesie  Carter’s  dress  was  trimmed  all  around  the  skirt  with 
a  festoon  of  worsted  balls  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  alter' 
nate  black  and  white  balls.  As  the  skirt  swayed  from  side 
to  side  the  balls  bobbed  up  and  down  and  in  and  out  in  a 
most  distracting  way.  It  must  have  taken  all  the  spare 
time  from  school  for  two  weeks  to  have  made  the  balls.  So 
the  school  girls  stream  down  the  Avenues  Michigan  and 
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Wabash  to  Dearborn  Seminary.  Lucy  Tuttle,  Kitty  Black- 
well,  whose  son  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Field  Museum; 
Birdie  Allport,  daughter  of  the  well-known  dentist,  comes 
from  just  around  the  corner  on  Washington  Street;  near-by 
across  the  street,  live  the  Boone  girls,  Tilly  Spaulding  next 
door  to  them.  On  Randolph  Street  opposite  the  little 
park  where  stands  the  Public  Library  lived  several  of  the 
most  aristocratic  of  Chicago’s  families;  the  Highs,  Lizzie  and 
Fanny,  Ellen  Anna ;  now  we  see  their  names  changed  to  the 
familiar  ones  in  the  society  columns  of  our  daily  papers  as 
Noyes,  Farlins;  then  the  Chapins  next  to  the  Highs. 
Louise  Chapin  married  Henry  High.  Opposite  Dear¬ 
born  Seminary  were  several  dwellings  in  one  of  which 
lived  the  Corwiths  and  Mary  Corwith  was  one  of  our  girls 
who  did  not  have  far  to  go  to  school.  All  these  were  my 
contemporaries,  but  the  list  of  names  could  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

One  class  stands  out  clear  cut  in  my  memory,  the  class  in 
elocution  taught  by  a  very  young  and  attractive  man,  Mr. 
Booth.  He  wras  quite  a  hero  among  the  girls  and  he  had  a 
very  large  class,  so  that  the  main  school  room  had  to  be 
used  for  his  class.  I  remember  that  Abby  Spencer  was  the 
prize  scholar  in  this  class,  as  she  was  very  talented  in  this 
line,  besides  being  very  beautiful.  We  thought  the  teacher 
was  very  partial  to  Miss  Abby  and  gave  her  all  the  heroine 
parts.  Her  sister  was  not  far  behind  in  popularity,  being 
dashing  and  spectacular  in  her  rendering  of  character  parts. 
We  were  all  in  love  with  our  fascinating  teacher,  and  our 
elocution  lesson  claimed  a  good  share  of  our  attention,  you 
may  be  sure. 

When  I  read  pedagogic  articles  about  the  science  of 
teaching,  how  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  needs  of 
a  child  individually,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident  showing 
that  some  modern  ideas  have  long  ago  been  carried  out;  in 
fact,  we  know  that  Froebel  went  to  the  fountainhead  for  his 
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information  about  how  to  interest  children.  As  the 
incident  necessitates  my  own  personal  experience,  you  will 
kindly  pardon  it.  Miss  Abby  Smith  had  the  class  in  com¬ 
position,  and  she  gave  us  as  a  subject,  “Cock  Robin.”  She 
believed  in  giving  us  subjects  we  had  read  about.  She  gave 
us  her  personal  attention  in  correcting  our  compositions,  as 
they  were  then  called.  I  was  very  much  discouraged  over 
my  efforts  as  those  of  the  other  scholars  seemed  so  much 
better  than  mine.  I  went  into  her  room  when  my  turn 
came  and  to  my  surprise  she  seemed  to  think  my  story  very 
good,  although  there  were  careless  mistakes  in  it.  I  can't 
remember  anything  she  said  except  one,  and  that  had  to  do 
with  the  way  I  handled  my  subject,  if  so  scholastic  a  term 
could  be  applied  to  a  composition  on  Cock  Robin.  This 
remark  was  “Now,  Abby,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
one  sentence  in  your  composition;  you  say  'And  all  the 
little  birds  knew  who  he  was.'  That  expresses  his  impor¬ 
tance  better  than  anything  else  you  could  haves  aid;  and  I 
tell  you  this,  you  have  the  ability  to  write  but  you  will  have 
to  work  real  hard  to  develop  your  talent,  and  remember  that 
it  is  the  little  things  that  count  in  a  story;  nothing  is  too 
small  to  notice,  but  it  will  take  experience  to  pick  out  these 
little  things ;  be  sure  to  tell  those  that  will  bring  out  a  picture." 
I  thought  she  greatly  exaggerated  my  ability,  to  be  honest, 
and  I  thought  that  some  of  the  other  girls  had  done  much 
better  than  I,  some  who  used  very  high-sounding  and  beau¬ 
tiful  words;  however,  my  idea  is  not  to  indicate  my  own 
budding  talent,  but  to  show  the  discrimination  of  this 
teacher  and  also  her  conscientious  way  of  criticizing  her 
pupils.  I  never  forgot  her  advice,  which  lay  dormant  for 
many  years,  and  remembered  only  when  my  literary  efforts 
were,  years  afterwards,  crowned  with  success.  Her 
method  was  the  same  in  mathemathics,  lor,  strange  to  say, 
she  was  as  good  a  teacher  in  arithmetic  and  in  algebra  as 
she  was  in  literature  and  composition.  She  always  had  a 
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way  of  putting  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  her  right  hand 
together  and  pointing  this  directly  at  you  as  if  she  meant  to 
bore  a  hole  in  your  head  and  push  the  required  knowledge 
in.  The  teachers  were  all  good  in  that  they  loved  their 
work  and  also  their  pupils.  With  such  teachers  as  these,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  Dearborn  Seminary  has  turned  out  such 
women  as  were  in  those  early  years  on  its  roster?  Her 
sister  was  also  a  teacher  and  roomed  with  her,  but  I  never 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  any  of  Miss  Clarissa's  classes,  as 
I  wish  I  had,  because  she  afterward  married  my  uncle, 
Mr.  F.  B.  Cooley,  and  I  was  often  a  happy  inmate  of  her 
delightful  home  in  Hartford;  but  you  will  have  more  about 
her  in  another  chapter. 

Mr.  Grover  had  a  quaint  sense  of  humour  and  used  it 
most  successfully  when  he  gave  us  his  morning  talks  just 
after  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  prayer.  Often  he  had  to 
remind  us  of  the  rules  or  chide  us  for  some  misdemeanor,  but 
no  names  were  ever  mentioned.  One  snowy  frosty  morn" 
ing  he  began  as  usual  by  carefully  putting  his  heels  together 
and  coming  down  gently  on  his  toes  as  if  to  gain  equilibrium 
and  poise.  “Young  ladies,"  he  began,  “I  want  to  impress 
upon  you  the  importance  of  being  on  time.  Tardiness  is 
not  to  be  tolerated.  One  North  Side  young  lady  offered  as 
an  excuse  that  the  bridge  was  open;  but  as  at  this  season  of 
the  year  the  bridges  are  never  open,  that  excuse  will  hardly 
pass."  (Much  laughter.) 

Dearborn  Seminary  stood  on  Wabash  Avenue  opposite 
the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  church 
was  on  the  corner  of  Wabash  Avenue  and  Washington 
Street,  where  Marshall  Field's  main  store  is. 
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Clara  Louise  Kellogg 

The  Children's  Call 

When  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  came  to  Chicago  the  Crosby 
Opera  House  was  in  its  glory  of  blue  and  gold.  The  divine 
Clara  was  a  cousin  of  my  Uncle  Kellogg,  and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale.  To  go  back  to  my  fourth  year  when  I  was  a  guest  of 
my  mother's  sister,  Mrs.  Rexford,  in  Hartford.  My  cousin 
Charley  Kellogg,  the  son  of  her  sister  Helen,  Mrs.  S.  N. 
Kellogg,  was  also  a  guest  of  this  aunt  who  used  to  make  of 
her  house  a  sort  of  a  child's  heaven  for  her  nephews  and 
nieces.  My  aunt  lived  on  Pearl  Street  which  was  then  a 
fine  residence  street.  She  had  an  imposing  three-story  house 
of  red  brick  with  a  porch  at  one  side  which  gave  on  the 
grounds  of  Mr.  Tertius  Wadsworth,  a  man  of  great  wealth. 
He  had  married  for  his  second  wife  my  mother's  aunt,  so 
they  were  to  me  Uncle  and  Aunt  Wadsworth.  Mr.  Wads¬ 
worth  had  four  sons,  Julius,  Elisha,  Walter  and  Philip. 
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Julius  and  Elisha  owned  a  bank  in  New  York.  Elisha,  how¬ 
ever,  went  to  Chicago  with  his  brothers  Walter  and  Philip. 
The  Wadsworth  brothers  all  married  beautiful  wives  and 
were  conspicuous  members  of  the  social  coterie  in  Chicago 
in  the  late  ’50's  and  "60" s. 

Mr.  Tertius  Wadsworth  had  what  seemed  to  me  as  a 
child  an  immense  estate  in  the  center  of  that  stately  city  of 
Hartford.  The  grounds  were  highly  cultivated,  having  all 
sorts  of  fruit  trees — peach,  plum,  apricot  and  apple;  also 
blackberries,  strawberries  and  red  raspberries.  A  large 
trellis  stretched  across  the  kitchen  over  the  cellar  door 
where  grapes  grew  in  abundance.  This  was  a  wonderful 
playground  for  us.  A  gate  led  from  my  aunt's  grounds  to 
Uncle  Wadsworth's.  Aunt  Wadsworth  was  a  very  patient, 
lovely  character  and  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  very  whimsical 
and  full  of  tricks,  and  the  small  children  that  trooped  in  at 
the  side  gate  were  his  amusement  for  many  an  hour. 

One  day  he  conceived  the  idea  of  performing  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  Charley  and  me  and  everyone  entered  into  it 
with  gusto.  The  negro  servants  were  in  their  glory.  A 
wedding  dress  was  hastily  fashioned  for  the  coming  bride 
with  veil  and  orange  blossoms.  Uncle  Wadsworth  in  a 
long  black  gown  (a  waterproof  coat  of  his  wife's)  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  cellar  door,  his  back  toward  it,  and  Charley  and  I 
stood  before  him  while  he  solemnly  went  through  the  wed¬ 
ding  service  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  telling  us  what  to  say 
as  he  went  along  and  pronounced  us  man  and  wife  (age  four 
years).  There  was  a  great  crowd  gathered  and  all  was 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell,  as  was  proper.  Uncle  Wadsworth 
never  met  me  afterwards  but  what  he  said,  “Do  you  re¬ 
member  when  I  married  ye?"  (he  always  said  ye).  I  always 
did  remember  it,  which  pleased  him  immensely. 

Where  we  stood  in  front  of  the  cellar  door  now  stands 
Mr.  F.  B.  Cooley's  sons'  bank  and  the  fruit  trees  and  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes  have  given  place  to  a  large  office  building. 
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Six  years  later  the  Kelloggs  were  citizens  of  Chicago  and 
Uncle  Kellogg  was  a  partner  of  J.  V.  Farwell  and  Company. 
Uncle  Kellogg  was  very  humorous;  you  smiled  at  his 
coming.  He  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  Alfred  Jingle  and 


Dick  Swiveller.  He  was  very  much  pleased  to  think  his 
cousin  Clara  Louise  was  coming  to  Chicago  and  we  all 
lived  up  to  it  as  best  we  could.  In  some  way  it  was  ar^ 
ranged  that  my  little  husband,  Charley,  and  I  were  to  call 
upon  her  one  evening  at  the  Tremont  House  when  she  was 
free.  I  never  expected  to  hear  her  at  the  opera — opera  and 
theatre  were  forbidden  pleasures — but  to  go  to  see  her  in 
her  suite — that  indeed  would  be  a  treat.  We  had  to  go 
alone  as  the  elders  were  not  invited  for  some  reason  or 
other,  and  it  was  quite  grown  up  to  make  a  call  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening.  So  Charley  and  I,  aged  twelve, 
started  out  like  a  real  married  couple  to  make  our  wondrous 
visit. 

Fancy  the  beautiful  diva  in  a  gorgeous  tea  gown  of  the 
day  in  a  handsomely  furnished  room  surrounded  by  piano, 
guitar,  and  all  sorts  of  interesting  things — souvenirs  from 
her  friends — signed  photographs  of  kings  and  queens.  We 
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were  bewildered  and  almost  hysterical  with  joy — at  least 
I  was.  She  received  us  as  if  we  were  royalty  itself  and 
began  to  draw  us  out  to  her  own  amusement.  She  asked  if 
we  had  ever  been  to  the  opera.  No;  we  never  had  been  and 
never  expected  to  go.  Then  she  would  sing  us  something 
so  we  should  know  a  little  about  it. 

And  so  we  sat  transfixed  on  the  sofa;  she  sat  at  the  piano 
and  sort  of  played  with  the  keys,  making  them  do  her  bid' 
ding  without  effort,  and  sang  aria  after  aria  from  “II  Tro' 
vatore,”  “Lucia”  and  several  others.  Then  she  said,  “I  will 
now  use  my  guitar.”  And  flinging  herself  upon  a  sort  of 
mass  of  pillows,  she  sang,  “The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.” 
She  evidently  enjoyed  our  genuine  appreciation. 

In  the  room  were  her  mother,  Max  Strakosch,  whom  she 
afterwards  married,  then  her  impresario,  and  her  secretary, 
and  one  or  two  other  musicians.  The  diva  had  evidently 
given  herself  an  evening  off  and  w7as  bent  on  getting  some 
fun  out  of  her  child  callers.  She  asked  me  if  we  were  going 
to  the  matinee.  I  replied,  “No,  ma'am,  Papa  won’t  let 
me  go  to  the  theatre  or  opera,  because  it’s  wrong.” 

The  following  dialogue  took  place: 

C.  L.  K. :  Do  you  hear  that,  Mother?  (to  her  mother  and 
laughed  heartily).  Well,  I  will  sing  you  something  this 
evening  so  you  shall  hear  some  opera  anyway.  Perhaps 
you  sing. 

Abby:  I  sing  gospel  hymns;  so  does  Papa. 

C.  L.  K.:  Do  sing  me  some  of  them. 

Abby:  I  sing  Johnny  to  sleep  with  “Holy  Angels  in 
Their  Flight,”  so  I  know  that  the  best. 

C.  L.  K.:  Oh,  do  sing  it  to  me. 

Abby:  Papa  sings  just  beautifully.  He  just  sits  in  a  big 
armchair  and  holds  all  us  children  on  his  lap  and  he  just 
sings  and  sings  without  any  piano  going  and  without  any 
book  because  he  knows  lots  and  lots  of  songs  by  heart. 
I’ll  sing  “Holy  Angels”  now. 
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Holy  Angels  in  their  flight 
Traverse  over  earth  and  s\y 
Acts  of  \indness  their  delight 
Winged  with  mercy  as  they  fly. 

Chorus: 

Oh ,  don’t  you  hear  the  angels  coming , 

Singing  as  they  come , 

Oh,  Angels ,  Holy  Angels 
Bear  me  home. 

As  I  sang  she  caught  the  air  and  accompanied  me  on  the 
piano,  then  she  called  to  her  secretary  to  take  the  words 
down. 

C.  L.  K. :  So  you  sing  Johnny  to  sleep  with  this? 

Abby:  Well,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  him  to  sleep  and 
I  am  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  out  and  play  before  it  gets  dark. 
Perhaps  I  pat  him  too  hard  and  sing  too  loud  (I  prattled  on), 
and  when  I  think  he  is  asleep  he  calls  out,  “Abby,  I  want 
a  drink  of  water,”  and  I  have  to  come  back  and  do  it  all 
over  again.  (All  laughed  heartily  at  this.) 

C.  L.  K.:  Dear  me!  Dear  me!  Now,  let  me  tell  you 
something:  Why  sing  such  a  beautiful  song?  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do.  First  of  all,  fill  Johnny  up  with  water  before 
you  begin  to  sing.  Then  instead  of  “Holy  Angels  in  Their 
Flight,”  sing  this: 

My  old  cow  she  crossed  the  road 
My  old  cow  she  crossed  the  road 
My  old  cow  she  crossed  the  road , 

Because  she  crossed  the  road. 
and  sing  it  in  a  very  slow  drowsy  way  just  as  I  did. 

Abby:  Yes,  ma'am,  I  will.  (Needless  to  say  that  there 
were  shrieks  of  laughter.) 

(You  would  not  believe  that  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  could 
sing  in  such  an  uninteresting  way,  and  such  a  ridiculous 
song.  She  seemed  immensely  amused  and  entertained  by 
us  and  continued  asking  us  questions.) 
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C.  L.  K. :  Do  you  know  any  more  songs? 

Abby:  Oh,  yes.  Papa  sings  to  Johnny,  Franky  and  me 
till  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  to  bed. 

C.  L.  K.:  Sing  some  more. 

Abby:  Here  is  one  Papa  always  wants  me  to  sing: 

Into  her  chamber  went 
A  little  child  one  day 

And  by  her  chair  she  \nelt , 

A?id  thus  began  to  pray: 

Father ,  Fm  but  a  child 
Father ,  I’m  but  a  child , 

Thy  form  I  cannot  see , 

But  as\  Thy  loving  care 
For  a  little  child  li\e  me. 

Her  little  prayer  was  said 
And  from  her  chamber  now 
She  passed  forth  with  the  light 
Of  Heaven  upon  her  brow. 

Miss  Kellogg  took  the  music  and  her  secretary  the  words 
of  this.  After  this  she  sang  a  song  from  some  opera, 
which,  I  cannot  tell. 

Then  we  must  sing  something  together.  Charley  and  I 
then  sang  Father's  favorite  song: 

If  you  are  too  wea\  to  journey 
Up  the  mountain  steep  and  high , 

Ton  can  stand  within  the  valley 
While  the  multitudes  pass  by — 

You  can  chant  in  happy  measure. 

As  they  slowly  pass  along; 

Though  they  may  forget  the  singer. 

They  will  not  forget  the  song. 

C.  L.  K. :  Where  did  your  father  get  that  song? 

Abby:  It  is  one  of  Mr.  Moody's  songs  and  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  here  at  the  big  meeting  of  the  Chris' 
tian  Commission,  Mr.  Sankey  sang  it  and  President  Lin' 
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coin  sent  a  little  note  to  Papa  which  said,  "Have  that  re¬ 
peated,  don’t  say  I  called  for  it."  And  it  was  my  Papa 
who  took  the  note  and  they  sang  it  again. 

Our  charming  hostess  had  the  words  and  music  taken 
down;  all  the  verses,  about  seven  in  all.  She  said,  "Your 
papa  must  have  a  fine  voice  to  sing  all  these  beautiful 
hymns." 

As  we  sat  on  the  sofa  together,  Charley  and  I,  our  eyes 
took  in  everything,  the  great  bouquets  from  the  green¬ 
houses,  and  a  table  piled  high  with  boxes  of  delicious  candy 
from  Gunther’s.  She  took  up  a  violin  and  gave  us  Schubert's 
"Serenade."  I  said  "Our  minister  plays  that."  She  looked 
up  in  amazement.  "Your  minister,  why,  who  is  that?" 
I  replied,  "Dr.  Patterson.  He’s  the  minister  of  our  church, 
the  Second  Presbyterian.  He  goes  to  his  study  and  plays 
but  he  does  not  come  out  in  the  parlor.  He  plays  that 
better  than  you  do."  (Laughter.) 

C.  L.  K. :  How  I  should  love  to  meet  this  minister  who 
plays  the  violin.  How  is  it  that  you  hear  him? 

Abby:  I  go  sit  in  a  corner  near  the  study  door  and  I  just 
listen  till  he  gets  through.  Perhaps  you  will  see  our 
minister  at  Mrs.  Blair’s  next  Thursday  evening. 

C.  L.  K. :  Why,  sure  enough,  perhaps  so,  anyway  I  shall 
try  to  meet  him. 

Abby:  Perhaps  you'll  see  Papa  too,  if  Mama  can  get 
Papa  to  dress  and  go  to  the  concert.  She  has  an  awful  time 
getting  him  to  go  anywhere. 

"Don’t  you  want  to  see  where  I  go  when  I  am  all  through 
with  my  opera?"  she  asked  as  she  opened  a  door  into  her 
bedroom,  not  asking  Charley,  however.  "Now,"  said  she, 
"I  just  fling  myself  upon  this  bed  and  flounder  around  in  it 
till  morning."  But  she  went  on  entertaining  us.  "Do  you 
want  to  see  my  compliments?" 

Not  knowing  what  she  meant  but  willing  and  anxious  to 
see  everything  there  was  to  see,  I  answered,  "Yes,  indeed." 
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She  rang  a  bell,  gave  an  order,  and  soon  entered  police 
officers  (six  of  them)  they  looked  to  be,  with  various  hand' 
some  tooled  leather  cases.  They  were  opened  before  our 
wondering  eyes,  revealing  such  jewels  as  we  had  never 
seen  before — pearl  necklaces,  and  other  personal  ornaments 
— tiaras,  bracelets,  rings,  etc.,  set  with  rubies,  sapphires 
and  every  known  precious  stone,  in  many  designs. 

And  so  our  glorious  evening  slipped  away  before  we 
knew  it.  The  courthouse  bell  was  striking  nine  and  it.  was 
past  the  time  for  starting  home.  Our  hostess  said,  ^ou 
must  have  an  escort.  I  will  call  a  boy  to  go  home  with  you. 

"Oh,  no.  We  are  not  afraid;  we  have  to  go  only  to 
Harrison  Street,  and  Wabash  is  almost  deserted  now.-  No 
carriages  are  on  the  street  and  the  town  crier  walks  along 
with  us.” 

She  handed  us  two  tickets  for  the  rehearsal  of  "Linda  di 
Chamounix”  the  next  morning  and  hoped  to  see  us  again. 

So  we  went  on  our  way.  We  were  loaded  down  with 
presents  and  Clara  the  songstress  had  written  in  our  auto' 
graph  albums,  I  had  a  beautiful  bunch  of  roses,  one  of  her 
compliments,  and  Charley  had  a  five'pound  box  of  candy  in 
which  was  found  a  card  on  which  was  engraved  the  magic 
name,  Marshall  Field,  another  compliment. 

On  our  way  home  along  Wabash  Avenue  with  its  twin' 
kling  gas  jets  peering  out  from  among  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
I  felt  as  if  I  were  walking  in  a  dream,  but  alas,  something 
was  the  matter  with  Charley.  Soon  it  came  out  in  the  fob 
lowing  conversation: 

Charley:  You  seemed  to  take  up  all  the  time.  She  didn  t 
talk  to  me  at  all  and  she  is  my  cousin,  too. 

Abby:  Well,  how  could  I  help  it?  I  am  not  to  blame. 

Charley:  I  should  think  you  had  never  seen  any  dia' 
monds  before. 

Abby:  I  never  did  see  any  like  these. 
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So  the  Caudle  lecture  went  on  quite  like  one  delivered 
by  a  real  husband  to  a  real  wife. 

Charley:  I  am  not  going  tomorrow. 

Abby :  Why,  Charley,  how  can  you  say  that? 

We  were  nearing  Harrison  Street  and  my  time  was 
short.  Must  I  join  the  ranks  of  “winders'  ?*  Yes,  I  must. 

“Oh,  Charley,"  I  said,  “do  be  good  and  go.  We  never 
shall  have  another  chance."  Then  remembering  that  some 
lady  said  that  the  way  to  a  man's  heart  is  through  his 
stomach,  a  bright  idea  came  to  me.  I'll  get  some  ot  Bridget  s 
cookies  and  a  bag  of  chocolate  caramels  and  we  can  eat 
and  listen.  It  will  be  dark  where  we  sit.  Now  we  were  at 
my  home.  I  put  my  arm  around  him  and  kissed  him, 
saying,  “Now,  Charley,  remember,  be  at  the  gate  at  halt 
past  nine.  The  rehearsal  is  at  ten  you  know. 

He  said  nothing  but  rushed  on  to  Hubbard  Court. 

I  knew  he  would  come  and  he  did. 

Sometime  before,  Uncle  Kellogg  had  called  on  his  Cousin 
Clara  and  invited  her  over  to  the  store  and  told  her  to  help 
herself  to  what  she  pleased.  She  certainly  made  a  gala 
time  of  it  for  the  boys  at  the  store.  Dancing  attendance 
upon  her  were  Marshall  and  Henry  Field,  L.  l*.  Leiter, 
Mr.  Elias,  my  special  friend,  George  Carter,  and  the  rest. 
She  went  through  every  department,  ordering  among  other 
things,  stockings,  handkerchiefs  and  petticoats,  then  known 
as  Balmoral  skirts.  Over  these  the  dress  skirt  was  festooned 
to  show  the  bright  Roman  scarf  dike  stripes.  She  stocked 
up  with  both  utility  and  fancy  articles  besides  entertaining 
the  boys.  Hopping  lightly  upon  a  counter  she  sang  to  this 
improvised  enthusiastic  audience.  Oh,  that  Charley  and 
could  have  been  there,  but  we  had  to  go  to  school! 

*1  had  been  told  that  some  women  could  wind  their  hus^ 
bands  around  their  fingers,  an  idea  that  I  met  with  scorn 
and  named  those  women  winders. 
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Anyway  we  had  tickets  to  the  rehearsal.  The  doorman 
let  us  in  through  a  side  door  to  the  vast  auditorium  with  its 
shrouded  seats.  My  bag  of  cookies  and  chocolates  was 
taken  away  from  me  to  be  returned  when  wTe  left.  “No 
cookie  crumbs  allowed  on  the  floor  at  rehearsal,"  but  they 
had  served  their  purpose  as  bait,  it  made  no  difference  to  me. 
We  sat  there  alone  in  our  glory.  The  stage  looked  bare  and 
unsightly  as  the  caste  stepped  around  leisurely,  not  acting 
but  singing  their  parts  wherever  they  happened  to  stand. 
Clara  Louise  as  Linda  came  bounding  out  upon  the  stage  as 
if  from  the  side  of  a  mountain,  and  her  clear  notes  rang 
through  the  empty  spaces  of  the  great  hall.  “There  she  is 
with  one  of  our  Balmoral  skirts  on!"  I  whispered. 

And  sure  enough  the  skirt  danced  its  way  across  the 
stage.  “I  don't  see,"  said  I,  “what  there  is  in  the  Opera 
to  hurt  us,  do  you,  Charley?"  No,  he  didn't  see  anything. 

We  stayed  till  we  were  tired  and  then  took  our  cookies 
and  went  home. 

Preparations  for  the  Party. 

As  I  could  not  go  to  the  grand  charity  party  at  Mrs. 
Blair's  (being  only  twelve)  I  can  give  you  a  description  of 
the  preparations  for  it.  My  mother's  cousin  Fanny  (Mrs. 
Robey)  was  visiting  her  at  the  time,  a  most  fascinating 
young  widow.  She  was  a  cross  between  Mary  Pickford* 
and  Mary  Anderson.  She  could  wind  anybody  around  her 
finger  and  how  she  could  talk  back  to  Mother.  It  was 
diamond  cut  diamond.  Mother  generally  had  the  best  of 
it,  in  any  argument,  especially,  and  so  it  was  a  delight  to 
hear  Aunt  Fanny  and  her  discuss  anything.  Aunt  Fanny 
(as  we  children  called  her)  had  many  beaux,  of  course,  and 
she  managed  them  all  so  diplomatically  that  each  one 
thought  himself  the  favored  one.  She  finally  married  Mr. 
Waite  who  took  her  to  live  in  one  of  those  houses  north  of 

*With  apologies  to  Douglas  Fairbanks. 
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Mrs.  Blair  in  the  same  block.  I  remember  it  well;  the  backs 
of  the  chairs  all  had  carved  monograms,  handsome  Old 
English  W's.  Henry  was  there  when  I  called  and  they 
were  upstairs  in  the  bedroom.  I  saw  her  jewel  case  and  I 
said  admiringly,  “Oh,  how  many  lovely  jewels."  He  said, 
“Oh,  no,  not  so  many;  she  ought  to  have  much  more." 
But  this  is  a  digression;  I  am  not  getting  ahead  much  in 
my  story. 

I  will  describe  Mother  and  Aunt  Fanny  getting  ready 
for  the  evening's  entertainment.  Mother's  room  was  the 
most  inconvenient  room  in  the  house  for  a  bedroom,  so  open 
to  everything.  It  wras  on  the  second  floor  in  the  first  place. 
No  other  bedroom  was  on  that  floor.  One  reason  was  to 
save  mother's  steps.  Father  did  everything  to  make  it  as 
easy  as  possible  for  mother.  There  were  a  half-dozen 
speaking  tubes  in  the  house,  at  that  time  an  innovation. 
The  nursery  was  next  to  this  room,  too,  and  I  studied  there 
evenings  to  take  care  of  the  small  child  who  slept  in  the 
little  bed  next  theirs.  A  sort  of  hall  led  from  this  room^to 
the  library,  to  the  main  lower  hall,  so  there  was  a  regular 
thoroughfare  right  through  this  room.  Aunt  Fanny  came 
down  from  her  room  to  help  Mother  dress,  and  as  I  was  in 
the  nursery  studying  I  heard  the  following  conversation: 

Aunt  Fanny:  Now,  Em,  you  must  wear  your  blue  velvet, 
it  is  so  becoming. 

Em:  lam  afraid  I  can't  get  into  it,  it  is  too  small  around 
the  waist  (she  had  not  worn  it  since  the  last  baby  and  her 
figure  had  not  come  back,  as  was  the  expression  of  the  day). 

Fanny:  Try  it  on  and  we'll  see.  (After  the  corsets  had 
been  laced  the  gown  was  put  on.  It  lacked  an  inch  of 
closing.) 

Fanny:  Now,  all  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  pulling  to^ 
gether.  (She  pulled  away  until  the  dress  went  together.) 

Em:  I  can't  stand  it. 
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Fanny:  Oh,  nonsense,  you'll  get  used  to  it.  Remember, 
"Pretty  never  hurts." 

Em:  Well,  I  can  wear  my  corsets  from  now  on  and  I'll 
get  used  to  it,  I  suppose. 

The  bell  rang.  The  maid  brought  in  a  package  from 
Paliner's  for  Mrs.  Robey. 

Fanny:  It's  my  slippers.  I  ordered  some  to  match  my 
lavender  dress.  Oh,  aren’t  they  pretty?  I'll  try  them  on. 
Oh,  they  hurt  me !  What  shall  I  do,  Em? 

Em:  Remember,  Fanny,  "Pretty  never  hurts!" 

Fanny:  Sh!  Sh!  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears  (referring 
to  me  who  was  studying  in  the  nursery). 

Abby:  Illinois  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan, 
on  the  east  by  Indiana,  on  the  south  by  Kentucky,  on  the 
west  by  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  the  capital  is  Springfield. 

Em:  She's  studying,  she  didn't  hear  anything.  I  hear 
the  front  door  slam;  there's  Mr.  Farwell.  Now  we'll  go 
upstairs  in  your  room  and  I'll  help  you.  Abby,  did  you  fix 
Papa's  shirt  and  get  his  things  ready  for  the  party? 

Abby:  Yes,  ma'am. 

They  went  up  to  Fanny's  room  where  they  prinked  and 
talked;  and  Fanny,  yes,  indeed,  powdered  mother  up  in 
great  shape  so  that  "Mr.  Farwell"  wanted  to  know  if  she 
had  fallen  into  a  flour  barrel. 

This  is  the  conversation  in  Fanny's  bedroom : 

Fanny:  Here’s  another  package.  Oh,  a  lovely  corsage 
bouquet  of  Parmese  violets,  and  from  Marshall  Field.  By 
the  way,  I  told  you  he  was  going  to  take  me,  didn't  I? 

Em:  I  suppose  he  will  come  in  a  coach  and  six  to  take  you 
around  the  corner  (our  house  was  in  the  middle  of  the  block 
between  Harrison  Street  and  Hubbard  Court,  now  Seventh 
Street  on  the  east  side  of  the  street).  What  will  Henry 
say? 

Fanny:  Oh,  he  won’t  care.  (To  change  the  subject.) 
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j  Em,  you  seem  to  think  Abby  doesn  t  hear  anything.  You 

are  very  much  mistaken,  I  tell  you. 

Em:  Why,  she  is  way  up  in  the  clouds  most  of  the  time. 

She  is  the  most  absent-minded  child  I  ever  saw.  Why,  I 
have  to  tell  her  errands  forty  times  betore  she  gets  an  idea 

into  her  head. 

The  bell  rings  and  Fanny's  beau  is  at  the  door. 

The  Blair  Reception. 

Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  invited  to  sing  at  Mrs.  William 
Blair's  on  Michigan  Avenue  for  the  benefit  of  some  charity 
managed  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Medill,  who  came  with  her 
hand  in  an  ermine  muff,  having  sprained  her  wrist,  but 
she  was  always  ‘"game."  Mr.  Blair  s  house  stood  next  to 
Mr.  John  Dunham's  which  is  still  on  the  northwest  corner 
of  Michigan  Avenue  and  Harrison  Street.  The_  houses 
north  of  the  Blair's  were  occupied  by  well-known  families. 
Just  north  was  the  Burton  home,  then  came  the^Scripps, 
the  Whiteheads,  the  Wilmarths.  Now  the  Congress 
Hotel  occupies  all  the  land,  as  you  know.  Between  Con¬ 
gress  and  VanBuren  streets  stood  that  distinguished  pile 
formerly  known  to  every  Chicagoan  as  Terrace  Row. 

To  be  invited  to  the  Blair's  was  to  be  of  the  innermost 
circle  of  society,  and  there  was  much  excitement  over  the 
coming  concert  when  Clara  Louise  Kellogg  would  sing. 
It  was  not  so  common  then  as  now,  to  have  prima  donnas 
give  an  evening  to  charity.  Everyone  was  on  the  qui  vive 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  this.  The  Blair  residence  was 
a  fine  example  of  the  prevailing  marble  front  with  basement, 
three  stories  and  attic.  On  ascending  a  long  line  ot  marble 
steps  the  ponderous  double  doors  opened  into  a  rather 
narrow  hall.  You  see  before  you  to  the  right  a  ong  flight 
of  stairs  carpeted  with  a  soft  velvet  carpet  held  inp  ce 
with  shining  brass  rods;  on  the  left  were  the  immense  high 
parlors  twenty-four  feet  long  when  thrown  together,  i  e 
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Chickering  grand  stood  between  these  parlors,  divided  only 
by  an  arch.  Bright  wreaths  of  roses  seemed  just  thrown 
over  the  background  of  soft  velvet  carpet.  Hothouse  plants 
and  flowers  stood  about  the  rooms  and  as  the  guests  arrive 
we  will  watch  them  slowly  wend  their  way  down  the  long 
staircase.  Mrs.  Blair’s  calling  list  embraced  the  best 
society  in  Chicago,  although  Mrs.  Blair  has  said,  in  her 
chapter  of  ''Chicago  Yesterdays,”  that  somebody  else  has 
said  there  was  no  society  as  such  till  "after  the  fire  of  1871.” 
Another  says  "Not  till  the  Columbian  Fair  of  1892."  At 
all  events  whatever  they  called  themselves,  let  us  watch 
them  coming  downstairs  in  their  very  best  bibs  and  tuckers. 
There  come  the  Ogdens  and  McCaggs,  the  Wadsworths, 
and  all  the  rest  from  the  north  side;  from  the  west  side 
come  the  Honores,  Harrisons,  and  all  their  crowd.  From 
the  south  side  stream  in  the  Pattersons,  the  Laflins,  Far' 
wells,  Neefs,  Bentleys,  Stewarts,  Tuttles,  Cobbs,  Beechers, 
Freers,  Judds,  etc. 

The  distinguished  guest  arrived  amid  a  flutter  of  excite' 
ment.  She  came.  She  sang.  She  conquered.  She  sang 
several  arias  and  between  the  numbers  chatted  gaily  with 
the  many  guests  who  had  come  long  distances  to  hear  her. 
Mr.  S.  N.  Kellogg,  her  cousin,  was  often  by  her  side  as  he 
introduced  the  eager  multitude.  "Is  Mr.  Farwell  here?" 
she  asked.  "He’s  here  somewhere,  I’ll  introduce  him  to 
you."  She  sang  again,  an  encore  was  called  for,  and  she  sat 
at  the  piano  herself  and  sang,  "If  You  Cannot  on  the  Ocean." 
Every  verse  of  it.  When  the  song  was  finished  someone  she 
had  not  seen  before  advanced  briskly  up  to  be  introduced. 
"Oh,  here  he  is,"  said  a  familiar  voice,  that  of  his  brother' 
in'law.  "This  is  the  man  Miss  Kellogg  has  been  asking 
for."  After  the  preliminary  salutations  he  said,  "I  thank 
you  for  the  best  song  of  the  evening  and  I  wish  you  would 
come  over  to  one  of  the  Moody  meetings  and  sing  it  as  you 
have  just  sung  it  here." 
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C.  L.  K.:  Don’t  you  wonder  where  I  got  that  song?  Let 
me  tell  you,  from  two  of  the  dearest  children  I  ever  saw. 
Who  indeed  were  they?  I  wanted  to  see  the  father  of  the 
little  girl  who  sings  the  songs  her  father  sings. 

My  father  replied,  “Why,  did  she  sing  them  when  she 
was  over  to  see  you?  I  am  afraid  she  did  some  talking.” 

C.  L.  K. :  I  wish  I  could  sing  at  your  meeting,  but  I  have 
a  very  strict  manager,  you  know,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot. 
Oh,  here  comes  Dr.  Patterson  to  shake  hands  with  you. 
So  this  is  the  violinist  who  plays  Schubert’s  “Serenade” 
better  than  I  can. 

There  was  no  lack  of  conversation.  In  the  remote  corner 
stood  Joe  Medill  and  Charley  Farwell. 

Charley  Farwell:  Well,  Joe,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 
(Motioning  towards  the  piano  where  the  prima  donna  of 
the  evening  was  having  a  lively  conversation  with  Brother 
John  and  Dr.  Patterson.) 

Joe  Medill:  Haven’t  I  always  said  it  takes  these  ministers 
and  religious  fellows  to  make  it  up  to  the  grande  dames? 

Charley:  I  suppose  you  will  have  it  in  for  them  in  to' 
morrow’s  Tribune.  ’Twill  make  a  good  story.  I  think  I 

will  go  over  and  tease  the  girls. 

He  approached  a  group  seated  together,  consisting  ot 
John's  wife,  Mrs.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Robey  (Aunt  Fanny), 
Mrs.  Neef,  and  others.  Mrs.  Neef-was  Mrs.  Patterson’s 
sister  and  considered  to  be  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  ot 
Chicago,  so  celebrated  had  become  her  witty  sayings  and 
bon  mots.  Mr.  McCagg  used  to  say  he  always  invited  her 
to  his  dinner  parties  to  show  her  off.  He  did  not  go  as 
far  as  George  Meredith,  however,  in  describing  her  sayings: 
“Her  sentences  were  lapidary  and  had  the  value  or  chalk 
eggs,  which  lure  the  thinker  to  sit  and  tempt  the  vacuus  to 
strain  for  the  like.”  This  description  would  apply  to  her  as 
well  as  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  the  heroine  ot  Diana 
of  the  Crossways.” 
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As  he  drew  near,  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Neef  with,  "You 
are  looking  so  supremely  lovely  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  get  any  farther." 

Mrs.  Neef:  You  say  that  just  as  if  you  meant  it. 

Charley  (to  Mrs.  J.  V.  Farwell):  Well,  Em,  you  have 
made  a  mess  of  it  now,  getting  John  to  come  to  the  party. 

Mrs.  J.  V.:  I  am  only  too  glad  to  get  him  anywhere 
to  care  much  what  he  does  when  he  comes. 

Charles  F.:  What  is  to  become  of  us  all,  Mrs.  Patterson, 
to  see  our  pastor  talking  to  an  opera  singer? 

Mrs.  Neef:  She  needs  the  discipline,  she  is  altogether 
too  sure  of  him. 

C.  F.  (to  Mrs.  Kellogg):  You  are  in  high  feather  to¬ 
night,  your  husband  is  having  the  time  of  his  life  introducing 
Cousin  Clara  to  everyone;  a  joke  with  every  introduction. 
He  certainly  is  the  champion  joker.  Look  at  him  now,  his 
face  ablate  with  humor  and  everyone  he  talks  to  breaking 
into  laughter. 

Mrs.  Robey  (Aunt  Fanny):  Oh,  Mr.  Farwell,  do  please 
introduce  me  to  Miss  Kellogg! 

C.  F. :  That  is  just  the  thing  I  would  like.  I  want  to 
talk  to  her  myself. 

And  off  they  went. 

The  next  morning  when  Abby  came  down  to  breakfast 
her  father  said  to  her: 

John  V.:  What  on  earth  did  you  say  to  Miss  Clara 
Louise  Kellogg  when  you  and  Charley  went  to  see  her  that 
evening? 

Abby:  I  didn’t  say  anything.  Why,  what  did  she  say 
I  said? 

Mrs.  J.  V.:  What  has  Abby  done  now,  Mr.  Farwell? 

J.  V.:  Oh,  nothing! 
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The  Presbyterian  Church 

When  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  say  that  I  was  Presbyterian, 
a  Republican  and  a  homeopathic.  Then  I  was  sure  every¬ 
one  would  know  where  to  place  me.  Society,  then  as  now, 
went  very  much  by  denominations.  The  Presbyterians 
went  together,  as  did  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Bap¬ 
tists,  and  so  on.  The  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  as  I 
look  back,  seems  to  have  contained  most  of  our  friends.  I 
certainly  remember  nearly  all  of  the  people  who  went  to 
that  church.  I  can  tell  where  they  sat,  and  know  all  about 
their  personal  history.  I  went  to  church  when  I  was  four 
years  old.  They  tell  me  my  mother  dressed  me  in  the  most 
attractive  dresses  and  little  bonnets.  I  delighted  to  see  the 
people  come  into  church.  I  was  particularly  charmed  with 
Miss  Emily  Eames,  who  was  a  beautiful  blonde,  with 
Titianesque  hair;  I  think  that  is  the  correct  description 
of  her.  When  she  came  in  I  would  stand  up  in  the  pew  to 
see  her  sail  down  the  aisle  to  her  pew,  and  once  Mama 
motioned  me  to  sit  down  which  I  didn't  and  Johnny,  always 
willing  to  help,  gave  my  dress  a  pull  and  down  I  fell  on  the 
floor;  this  caused  quite  a  disturbance  as  I  began  to  cry. 
But  I  was  soon  on  the  lookout  lor  Miss  Sanger,  who  sat 
right  behind  Miss  Eames  and  she  was  a  real  brunette. 
There  were  so  many  beauties  to  watch  come  in  that  it  kept 
my  head  bobbing  in  every  direction.  Miss  Jeanie  Stewart 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  from  me,  a  little  behind. 
I  could  see  John  Patterson  casting  longing  glances  in  her 
direction;  they  came  from  the  Patterson  pew  way  off  in 
the  other  corner  of  the  church,  but  I  noticed  he  managed 
to  keep  his  eyes  glued  to  the  blessed  spot,  even  so  far  away. 

John  Wentworth's  pew  was  right  up  in  front,  the  second 
one  from  the  front,  I  think.  He  would  come  in,  leisurely 
take  off  his  overcoat  and  then  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
congregation.  I  believe  he  knew  everybody  who  was 
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absent.  One  day  we  had  a  missionary  meeting,  a  general 
meeting,  to  which  John  Wentworth  came.  He  sat  in  front 
in  his  usual  seat  and  he  was  so  tall  that  he  towered  up  above 
everyone  till  they  began  to  call  out,  '‘Sit  down  in  front,  sit 
down  in  front";  at  last  Long  John  stood  up,  turned  around 
so  all  could  see  him  and  said,  "To  convince  you  that  I  am 
sitting  down,  I  will  now  stand  up."  "Long  John,"  as  we 
loved  to  call  him,  had  a  heart  as  big  as  all  outdoors.  He 
used  to  give  Mrs.  Patterson  twentyTve  dollars  every 
Christmas,  because,  as  he  explained,  "She  went  to  prayer 
meeting  every  Wednesday."  He  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father.  They  lived  at  the  Sherman  House  and  Rox" 
ana's  nurse  brought  her  to  school  and  carefully  removed  her 
outer  garments,  putting  them  in  a  large  bag  brought  for  the 
purpose.  When  his  wife  died  they  say  the  casket  was  lined 
with  point  lace.  His  daughter  married  Mr.  Bowen  of  New 
York  and  now  is  a  resident  there. 

The  occasion  that  is  most  indelibly  impressed  upon  my 
memory  is  when  the  meeting  of  the  Christian  Commission 
was  held  in  this  church.  The  war  was  over  and  they  were 
winding  up  the  last  threads  of  business  that  was  left.  It 
was  a  great  occasion.  The  church  was  filled,  and  all  the 
dignitaries  were  there.  There  were  many  last  words  to  be 
said,  and  tributes  to  the  faithful  workers  were  offered.  I 
sat  in  the  pew  next  to  my  father;  Mother  sat  next  and 
others  of  the  family  filled  up  the  pew.  The  reports  of  what 
had  been  done  for  the  soldiers  were  read.  There  was  sing" 
ing  by  the  Lombards,  the  great  war  song  singers,  and  there 
was  intense  interest  shown  throughout  the  meeting.  Near 
the  end  of  the  meeting  there  was  a  call  for  my  father  to  go 
up  on  the  platform.  We  were  so  surprised  for  we  didn't 
know  what  it  all  meant;  but  we  soon  knew  all  about  it. 
Father  had  been  a  most  faithful  worker  as  Chairman  of  the 
Christian  Commission  and  now  his  friends  intended  to 
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show  their  appreciation  in  this  public  way.  Here  is  a  copy 
of  the  presentation  speech. 

Presentation  of  Bible 

When  the  war  was  over  and  the  Christian  Commission 
had  closed  its  work,  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  and  active 
workers  in  Chicago  was  held  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church.  At  the  close  I  was  called  to  the  front,  and  pre- 
sented  with  a  beautiful  Bible  with  the  following  address  in 
writing,  together  with  the  Bible: 

Chicago ,  April  26,  1866. 

Hon.  John  V.  Far  well: 

Dear  Brother:  We  are  informed  that  the  Northwestern 
branch  of  the  Christian  Commission,  of  which  you  are  the 
chairman,  having  completed  its  wor\,  is  about  to  present  a 
final  report  of  its  labors  to  the  public.  We  deem  this  a  fitting 
occasion  to  give  expresion  to  our  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
wor\  which  it  has  accomplished  and  of  the  faithful  manner  in 
which  it  has  fulfilled  its  trust,  and  we  desire  especially  to 
testify  our  appreciation  of  the  services  which  you  have  rem 
dered  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  our  country,  and  its  noble  de' 
fenders  in  your  unwearied  efforts  and  many  sacrifices  to  carry 
the  comforts  of  home  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  the  soldiers 
of  our  army,  in  to\en  of  which  we  beg  you  to  accept  this  copy 
of  that  Holy  Booff  through  whose  teachings  you  have  received 
the  wisdom  that  directed,  the  grace  that  sustained,  and  the 
strength  that  gave  success  to  your  truly  patriotic ,  philan * 
thropic,  and  Christian  Labors. 

Very  respectfully  on  behalf  of  the  donors, 

The  Committee. 

The  large  Bible  presented  to  Father  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  There  were  few  dry  eyes  as  my  father  slowly  and 
awkwardly  returned  to  his  pew,  his  Bible  in  his  arms.  It 
caught  the  tears  that  fell  as  they  streamed  unbidden  and  I 
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remember  I  thought  he  never  would  get  to  our  pew. 
Mother  whispered  to  me,  “He'll  ruin  that  Bible  before  he 
gets  here;  you  wipe  off  the  tears  as  soon  as  he  sits  down." 
I  whispered,  “Yes,  ma'am,  I  will." 

I  took  out  my  handkerchief  which  was  folded  up  in  the 
same  folds  as  when  fresh  from  the  laundry.  I  had  placed  a 
sweet  clover  leaf  in  each  fold  for  perfumery,  and  the  green 
leaves  fell  to  the  floor  as  Father  entered  the  pew.  I  wiped 
the  moisture  off,  carefully,  however,  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  detect  it  to  this  day.  I  made  a  flag  to  place  the  Bible 
on  of  silk  floss,  working  it  on  canvas  in  cross  stitch  as  was 
the  fashion  of  the  day. 


Stand  Ups 

We  used  to  have  a  form  of  entertainment  under  the 
auspices  of  the  churches  called  Church  Sociables.  They 
were  by  no  means  as  stupid  as  some  people  thought  they 
were.  There  were  some  young  people  who  liked  to  go  to 
dances  who  made  fun  of  them  and  called  them  Stand  Ups. 
All  the  members  and  those  who  went  to  the  church  were 
invited.  They  had  music  by  some  accomplished  young 
ladies  who  played  the  piano,  and  some  fine  singing,  too;  for 
didn't  we  have  Hans  Balatka  in  Chicago  who  taught  vocal¬ 
ization? 

I  remember  one  of  the  sociables  of  the  Second  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  that  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Brown,  one  of  our  most  prominent  church  members,  ivlr. 
Brown’was  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  church,  and  the  Browns 
were  noted  for  their  hospitality;  so  that  any  entertainment 
at  their  house  meant  social  success. 

We  girls  were  getting  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  the  age  when 
girls  must  give  up  the  boys  of  their  own  age  to  go  with 
those  about  two  or  three  years  older.  I  remember  I  had  a 
special  new  dress  for  this  occasion,  one  of  the  few  dresses  I 
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do  remember.  It  was  a  grey  beige,  if  anyone  can  recall  such 
a  material.  It  had  solferino  colored  roses  over  it  at  regular 
intervals.  This  special  sociable  seems  to  have  been  the 
time  in  my  life  when  I  was  supposed  to  begin  to  have  some 
social  responsibility.  All  the  girls  of  my  age  felt  the  same. 
One  thing  that  was  not  expected  of  us  was  to  circulate 
around  with  our  beaux  of  a  day  or  two  before.  Some  young 
men  were  expected  (who  had  recently  come  to  the  church) 
of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  whom  we  must  direct  our 
charms  and  attentions. 

The  guests  were  arriving  and  I  stood  ready  to  be  intro- 
duced  to  one  of  these  new  young  men.  Our  minister's  son, 
a  very  tall  young  man,  sidled  up  to  me  and  said,  I  don  t 
suppose  I  will  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  you."  I  said,  "I  will 
drop  my  handkerchief  for  you  to  pick  up  when  I  see  you 
getting  lonesome.  Will  you  pick  it  up?  You  bet  I  will. 
We  were  separated  by  the  crowd  and  I  didn’t  see  him  again 
till  supper  was  under  way.  I  was  introduced  to  a  Mr. 
Spangler  of  New  York,  a  very  dapper  looking  young  man, 
who  seemed  eager  to  play  the  gallant.  I  was  not  much  at 
small  talk  and  suffered  untold  agonies  all  my  life  from  net 
saying  things  at  parties.  Of  course  now  I  coulcn  t  think 
of  anything,  and  we  struggled  along  on  the  commonplaces 
till  we  had  listened  to  several  pieces  played  on  the  piano,  and 
some  songs;  and  then  supper  was  announced.  The  way 
they  managed  it  was  for  the  men  to  get  a  plate  full  of 
chicken  salad  and  escalloped  oysters,  rolls  and  a  cup  of 
coffee,  and  bring  it  in  the  parlor  to  be  eaten.  Mr.  Spangler 
had  started  into  the  dining  room  for  a  plate  for  me,  which 
relieved  me  immensely  of  thinking  what  to  say  next.  He 
came  at  last  with  only  one  plate  which  he  grasped  in  his 
hands  saying  to  me  with  a  polite  bow,  “Miss  Farwell,  will 
you  partake?”  and  he  held  the  well-filled  plate  in  front  or  me, 
and  I  was  expected  to  eat.  In  vain  I  asked  him  to  get  a 
plate  for  himself,  but  he  insisted  that  I  eat  first.  Just  then 
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I  espied  Rob,  our  minister’s  son,  a  little  distance  away 
watching  me  with  a  grin  on  his  face  as  if  he  was  enjoying 
the  spectacle.  He  had  heard  the  opening  remark  too;  this 
distressed  me  because  I  was  afraid  I  would  laugh  outright. 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  drop  my  handkerchief 
which  I  did,  holding  it  behind  me  before  I  dropped  it,  so 
that  my  polite  partner  would  not  notice  what  I  was  doing, 
little  thinking,  however,  that  it  would  be  picked  up.  On 
the  contrary  he  rushed  forward  according  to  promise  and 
handed  it  to  me  very  gracefully,  I  must  confess,  and  to 
think  he  came  forward  so  promptly,  showed  he  had  been 
watching  for  that  handkerchief.  I  took  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words  to  him  as  Mr.  Spangler  was  looking  the  other 
way.  My  words  were  these,  "You  go  right  away  from 
here  and  don’t  stand  there  laughing  at  me  or  I  will  never 
speak  to  you  again.”  He  left  forthwith  and  I  hope  made 
himself  useful  in  the  refreshment  room. 

I  never  heard  the  last  of  it,  however,  and  I  can  see  him 
now  coming  up  to  me  pretending  to  hold  a  plate  in  his  hand 
and  saying,  "Miss  Farwell,  will  you  partake?” 

It  was  here,  that  President  Lincoln  was  entertained  when 
he  and  Dr.  Patterson  were  asked  to  stand  back  to  back  and 
see  which  was  the  taller. 

The  Fruit  Napkins 

Sometimes  mistakes  are  made  in  great  business  houses  as 
well  as  in  homes  of  the  best  housekeepers.  It  so  happened 
in  the  firm  of  John  V.  Farwell  and  Co.  My  uncle,  Mr. 
Kellogg,  was  a  good  business  man;  but  sometimes  his  em 
thusiasms  got  the  better  of  him.  He  should,  by  rights, 
have  been  an  actor.  He  certainly  would  have  been  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude.  He  would  have  been  a  first  class 
comedian;  a  cross  between  Francis  Wilson  and  Alfred 
Jingle.  He  was  also  devoted  to  his  wife,  and  even  ran  the 
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sewing  machine  for  her.  He  purchased  a  Singer  machine, 
when  they  first  came  out,  to  save  her  from  so  much  sewing; 
then  he  began  to  sew  himself,  to  save  her,  and  did  it  partly 
in  fun,  I  believe,  as  he  would  keep  asking,  “haven’t  you  any 
more?’'  and  Aunt  Helen  was,  “put  to  it”  to  keep  him  at  the 
machine  evenings.  Then  Mr.  Kellogg  was  in  St.  Louis, 
partner  in  a  dry  goods  firm.  Now  he  was  in  the  firm  in 
Chicago,  and  a  very  important  member  too.  For  didn’t  he 
do  the  ordering  from  New  York?  He  did,  indeed.  Being 
interested  in  his  wife’s  housekeeping,  he  noticed  that  my 
aunt  was  very  much  distressed  over  the  spots  that  would 
not  come  out  of  the  napkins  in  the  wash.  These  stains 
came  from  the  fruit  eaten  at  table.  One  day  an  agent  came 
to  the  store,  in  the  interest  of  a  new  sort  of  nakpin  called 
“fruit  napkins.”  The  member  of  the  firm  who  chanced  to 
talk  to  him  was  Mr.  Kellogg.  This  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
Yes,  indeed,  those  were  a  great  invention,  just  the  thing, 
and  everyone  would  buy  dozens  of  them.  Being  of  large 
vision,  like  Alfred  Jingle,  he  ordered  a  big  quantity  of  these 
napkins.  Thus  the  matter  was  apparently  settled  and  all 
went  along  with  its  accustomed  smoothness.  Soon  boxes 
and  boxes  of  fruit  napkins  came;  two  or  three  every  day  till 
there  was  room  for  no  more.  They  came  till  there  were 
enough  to  pave  the  streets  of  Chicago.  The  question 
arose  who  ordered  them.  Mr.  Kellogg  was  the  culprit, 
then.  This  must  be  stopped  some  way.  They  sent  tele¬ 
gram  after  telegram  to  no  avail.  The  seller  was  a  man  of 
little  principle  or  he  would  desist  after  so  much  objection. 
The  answer  came  that  a  member  of  the  firm  had  ordered 
them  and  just  so  many;  and  so  they  kept  on  coming. 
Finally  my  father  jumped  on  the  next  train  for  New  York 
(it  took  nearly  three  days  then  to  span  the  distance  by  rail) 
and  stopped  those  fruit  napkins  from  coming,  at  last. 

Years  afterwards  I  planned  a  little  play  in  which  this 
incident  was  brought  in.  It  was  given  in  my  Uncle 
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Charles’  home  in  Lake  Forest.  After  the  play  was  over, 
my  uncle  came  up  and  spoke  to  me,  saying,  “Do  you  know 
the  same  thing  happened  in  our  business  some  years  ago?" 
I  never  let  on,  as  the  saying  is,  that  he  had  told  me  all  about 
it.  I  had  been  called  an  actor  so  many  times,  but  I  thought 
“If  I  can  fool  Uncle  Charlie,  then  perhaps,  they  are  right 
who  say  I  am  an  actress." 

Never  shall  I  forget  how  grateful  my  uncle  was  when  my 
father  started  for  New  York  to  stop  those  fruit  napkins 
from  coming.  I  don't  know  what  they  did  with  most  of 
them.  I  think  they  were  given  away  to  the  schoolchildren. 
Uncle  took  me  aside  for  a  little  confidential  talk.  He  said, 
“Your  Aunt  Helen  dearly  loves  a  dollar."  “She  isn't  the 
only  one  in  the  family  who  does,  either,"  said  I.  “But  all 
the  same  you  would  give  your  eye  teeth  to  please  that  very 
Aunt  Helen,  now  wouldn't  you?"  Well,  you  bet  I  would. 
Then  he  thought  of  father — how  he  had  stopped  those 
miserable  fruit  napkins — and  he  burst  forth  with  “Abby, 
do  you  know  I  would  drink  a  lake  for  your  father — I  would 
indeed."  How  he  was  going  to  do  it  he  didn't  say,  but  he 
reiterated,  “I'd  drink  a  lake  for  dear  old  John  V." 

The  Matchmakers 

Matchmaking  in  the  '60's  was  thoroughly  honorable  and 
commendable,  and  was  not  indulged  in  by  the  parvenue 
mothers  and  other  irresponsible  persons;  but  ministers' 
wives  were  often  considered  the  very  best  matchmakers  for 
several  reasons,  such  as  their  large  and  intimate  acquaint' 
ance  with  many  people,  including  their  own  congrega^ 
tions,  as  well  as  many  outside  the  pale  of  the  church. 
Ministers’  wives  are  generally  very  tactful  and  can  handle 
such  delicate  matters  as  matchmaking  with  unerring  judg' 
ment.  When  girls  had  advanced  to  a  marriageable  age  then 
it  was  considered  a  serious  matter  for  deep  consideration 
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to  bring  about  a  meeting  with  some  worthy  young  man. 
My  time  came  and,  sure  as  fate,  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Patterson 
was  going  to  do  her  best  for  me.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 
She  had  decided  to  make  a  match  between  George  Manierre 
and  myself.  I  knew  what  she  was  up  to  all  the  time  but  I 
looked  at  it  as  one  looks  at  a  play  to  see  how  it  would  turn 
out.  As  the  plan  didn't  work  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  any 
breach  of  confidence  to  tell  the  story.  George  Manierre 
had  been  manipulated  to  the  extent  that  he  invited  me  to 
go  on  a  steamboat  excursion  with  him.  The  excursions 
were  very  popular  and  this  is  the  way  of  it:  A  party  of 
young  men  chartered  a  boat  for  an  evening  and  they  sailed, 
or  rather  steamed,  around  the  Art  Institute  inside  the 
breakwater.  They  had  refreshments  served  and  dancing 
and  all  had  a  good  time  generally.  I  was  invited  to  spend 
the  night  at  17  Van  Buren  Street,  the  home  of  Dr.  Patterson, 
and  George  was  invited  to  call.  The  great  wag  of  the 
family,  John,  was  in  the  room  when  he  called  so  that  we 
three  were  all  who  were  in  the  room  at  the  time.  George 
had  never  called  on  me  before  and  I  was  embarrassed.  The 
first  thing  he  said  was,  41 'Miss  Farwell,  I  came  to  make  a 
proposal,"  whereupon  that  rascal  John  arose  solemnly  and 
turning  to  George  said,  “Well,  if  that  is  the  case  I  will 
leave  the  room."  I  could  have  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
Then  we  were  left  alone  in  misery;  tor  George  was  a  very 
bashful  young  man  except  in  familiar  company;  but  my 
caller  managed  to  say  at  last  that  he  had  come  to  invite  me 
to  go  to  the  excursion  next  Tuesday.  I  said  untruth' 
fully,  but  with  as  good  a  grace  as  I  could,  that  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  accept.  As  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  each 
other  he  stayed  only  about  fifteen  minutes  and  then  took 
his  leave. 

I  searched  through  the  house  for  John  to  give  him  a 
piece  of  my  mind;  of  course  he  had  disappeared  for  the 
evening. 
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Now,  to  explain  matters  a  little,  George  Manierre  was 
not  destined  to  be  a  society  man.  He  never  went  to  dinners 
or  dances.  What  he  liked  best  of  all  to  do  was  to  get  out 
into  the  country  and  shoot  and  fish  and  read  books.  He 
would  go  to  the  Atteridges  for  weeks  at  a  time  and  rusti¬ 
cate  as  it  were,  and  have  a  good  time  doing  nothing  but 
what  he  wanted  to.  Everyone  in  Lake  Forest  knows  who 
the  Atteridges  are.  They  came  to  Lake  Forest  in  1837, 
I  think,  and  settled  on  a  government  claim.  If  I  am  not 
mistaken  they  had  about  four  hundred  acres  (I  am  not  sure 
about  these  figures);  anyway,  all  the  beautiful  estates  on 
Green  Bay  Road  were  once  owned  by  the  Atteridges. 
Here  then  is  where  George  Manierre  loved  to  go  and  enjoy 
himself,  with  the  Atteridge  boys  and  the  Atteridge  girls 
as  well;  for  the  beauty  of  the  Atteridges  was  far  famed. 
Everybody  used  to  turn  to  look  at  them  when  they  came 
into  church,  with  their  white  skin  and  rosy  cheeks.  Years 
ago  there  was  plenty  of  hunting  on  the  Atteridge  estate, 
then  a  mass  of  "tangled  wildwood  A  Across  the  road,  also 
owned  by  the  Atteridges,  was  the  Atteridge  pond;  where 
we  all  skated  in  winter. 

To  go  back  to  our  excursion:  The  evening  came  and 
George  came  for  me.  The  girls  always  walked  to  the 
places  of  amusement,  and  I  would  have  been  all  the  more 
embarrassed  if  he  had  gone  to  the  expense  of  a  carriage.  It 
was  only  a  little  way  down  Michigan  Avenue  to  the  boat¬ 
landing,  I  think  on  Randolph  Street.  All  the  society 
people  were  there,  most  everybody  I  knew.  It  was  a 
lovely  moonlight  night  and  the  water  in  the  basin  was  as 
smooth  as  glass.  There  was  no  motion  at  all  as  we  slowly 
steamed  from  Randolph  Street  to  Park  Row,  then  consisting 
of  a  stately  row  of  "marble  fronts"  in  a  block.  The 
Medills  lived  in  the  corner  house.  I  remember  distinctly 
Bertha  Honore  in  her  wonderful  beauty.  She  had  on  a 
black  dress,  whether  silk,  satin,  or  velvet  I  cannot  tell.  I 
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only  remember  her  glorious  shoulder  rising  from  an  oval  of 
black,  without  trimming  of  any  kind,  not  even  lace;  and  her 
hair  was  arranged  in  that  single  coil  so  often  described  in 
the  novels  of  the  period;  and  her  only  ornament  was  a  white 
camellia  in  her  hair.  She  was  a  veritable  dame  aux  Camellias. 

My  attentive  escort  brought  me  all  the  dainties  served 
and  I  was  very  well  taken  care  of,  but  I  was  worried  about 
when  to  go  home.  Mother  had  not  been  around  as  usual 
when  I  started  to  tell  me  when  to  come  home;  and  after 
refreshments  had  been  served  I  began  to  think  I  had  better 
go  as  soon  as  possible;  besides,  Rob  was  sitting  up  tor  me 
and  I  didn’t  like  to  keep  him  waiting.  At  last  I  decided 
to  go  and  confided  in  my  escort,  telling  him  I  didn't  want  to 
keep  the  family  up  too  late.  We  then  started  on  our  way 
back  to  Van  Buren  Street.  Rob  Patterson  was  sitting  on 
the  steps  waiting  for  me  when  I  arrived.  He  had  been  to 
a  croquet  party  and  had  been  home  only  a  little  while. 

The  next  morning  at  breakfast  I  was  intending  to  launch 
forth  about  John.  When  we  sat  down  to  breakfast  it  was 
John  who  asked  me  about  the  excitement  of  the  night  before 
about  which  I  knew  nothing.  George  went  back  to  the 
boat  after  he  had  taken  me  home.  Then  John  read  the  very 
thrilling  account  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  overboard  after 
I  left  and  Sam  Wheeler  jumped  in  after  him  and  rescued 
him.  They  all  asked  why  I  came  home  so  soon,  but  the 
real  truth  shall  not  be  told  here  and  I’ll  leave  you  to  guess, 
dear  reader. 

Dr.  Z.  M.  Humphrey  was  the  minister  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  and  his  wife  was  very  successful  in 
one  match  she  made  that  was  a  real  event  in  the  annals  of 
Chicago.  I  will  give  an  account  of  it  as  far  as  I  can. 

The  Humphreys  lived  on  Wabash  Avenue  in  the  block 
that  gave  on  the  Neef’s  estate.  It  was  a  brick  house. 
Directly  opposite  was  a  vacant  lot  at  the  end  of  which  was 
the  house  of  Dr.  Hamill  fronting  on  Congress  Street. 
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Mrs.  Humphrey  invited  a  very  charming  young  lady  to 
visit  her,  Miss  Walbridge  of — well,  somewhere  in  the 
East.  Mrs.  Humphrey  thought  she  would  do  a  fine  thing 
if  she  could  make  a  match  between  Miss  Walbridge  and 
Charlie  Hamill  who  lived  so  conveniently  near.  All  the 
children  were  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  match.  We 
were  on  hand  every  night  to  see  Charlie  cross  the  vacant 
lot,  step  over  the  moderately  high  fence  (his  legs  were 
extra  long  and  he  made  nothing  of  the  fence,  no  more  than 
if  it  had  been  a  row  of  clothespins).  Everyone  was  in¬ 
terested  in  that  engagement  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  considered 
it  the  engagement  of  the  season.  Everyone  in  Chicago  up 
to  now  has  been  interested  in  that  engagement  and  what  it 
has  brought  forth.  I  am  sure  I  will  be  forgiven  for  relating 
the  beginning  of  this  romance  which  has  extended  over  so 
many  years. 

In  justice  to  Mrs.  Patterson,  I  should  remark  that  she 
was  badly  handicapped  by  having  mischievous  and  attrac¬ 
tive  sons  in  the  family  while  Mrs.  Humphrey  had  only 
daughters. 

I  feel  that  I  am  doing  no  harm  in  relating  this  story  as 
everything  ended  as  it  should  and  they  were  happy  ever 
after. 


The  Pattersons 

Dr.  Patterson  and  his  family  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  early  days  of  Chicago.  No  record  of  Chicago's 
history  would  be  complete  without  them.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Patterson  came  to  our  city  in  the  early  ’fifties  and  was 
pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  known  as  the 
spotted  church,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Street  and 
Wabash  Avenue,  the  northeast  corner,  where  now  is  a 
large  office  building.  When  they  first  came  their  house 
stood  where  is  now  Kranz's  candystore,  and  right  south  of 
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them  on  the  corner  were  the  large  grounds  and  house  of 
Gen.  Hart  Stewart.  Dr.  Patterson  did  not  have  a  large 
church  when  he  first  came  and  his  salary  was  forty  dollars 
a  year. 

The  story  of  how  he  met  his  wife  is  so  familiar  that  I  am 
sure  it  will  bear  repeating  now.  Mr.  Patterson  (before  he 
received  his  degree)  was  a  student  at  Illinois  College, 
Jacksonville,  and  met  a  charming  young  lady,  Miss  Susan 
Quigley  of  Alton,  who  invited  him  to  call  at  her  home. 
Miss  Quigley  was  of  the  Irish  type  of  beauty,  dark  hair  of 
midnight  blue  as  it  would  be  described  now,  with  deep 
blue  eyes;  her  charm,  however,  was  her  brilliant  mind. 
She  was  a  wonderful  conversationalist  (the  old-fashioned 
term),  and  her  witty  sayings  are  among  the  bright  memories 
of  Chicago.  One  day  when  Mr.  Patterson  was  calling 
upon  Miss  Sue,  she  mentioned  her  sister  and  said  I  will  call 
her  in  for  I  want  you  to  meet  her.  She  was  called  in.  No 
sooner  had  the  tall,  handsome  young  student  laid  eyes  on 
Julia  than  Susan's  hopes  were  dashed;  tor  he  fell  in  love 
with  her  at  first  sight.  Now  Julia's  hair  was  a  beautiful 
auburn  (called  red  in  those  days),  but  the  divinity  student 
was  fully  fifty  years  ahead  of  his  time.  Years  afterwards 
Mrs.  Neef  (Susan)  was  jesting  about  how  her  sister  had 
snatched  away  her  beau  and  her  brother-in-law  replied, 
“What  made  you  tell  me  you  had  a  sister?" 

The  Pattersons  lived  on  Van  Buren  Street,  No.  17,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  street.  It  was  just  opposite  the  Spen¬ 
cer  House.  The  house  was  very  simple,  a  two-story  frame 
house,  of  ample  dimensions,  however.  There  was  a  very 
large  room  to  the  left  as  you  entered  the  door.  Behind  this 
room  was  the  pastor's  study,  where  he  not  only  wrote  his 
sermons,  but  occasionally  played  the  violin.  He  was  a  very 
good  player,  but  always  played  in  his  study,  never  played 
in  public,  even  to  two  or  three  people.  I  used  to  wonder 
why,  but  it  must  have  been  for  fear  of  offending  the  deacons 
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or  those  of  distinct  Puritanic  tendencies.  Dr.  Patterson 
used  to  play  the  finest  music  and  must  have  had  fine  teach" 
ers,  for  it  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  sounds  coming  from  the 
depths  of  his  study  when  he  thought  no  one  was  listening. 
All  the  family  were  fond  of  company  and  someone  was  there 
to  visit  or  call  most  of  the  time.  Mrs.  Patterson  was  very 
sympathetic  and  with  her  understanding  heart  heard  many 
a  tale  of  happiness  and  woe.  The  family  were  all  brilliant 
in  different  ways.  Julia,  the  eldest  daughter,  knew  about 
everyone's  affairs,  in  fact,  was  a  cyclopedia  of  social  per' 
sonages  and  affairs.  Someone  asked  when  Mary  Leiter 
was  born.  That  was  after  she  was  Vicerine  of  India.  No' 
body  knew.  One  day  Mrs.  Patterson  found  Julia's  diary 
as  she  was  rummaging  in  the  attic  and  in  looking  over  it  she 
found  the  much  sought  after  date.  The  diary  read,  "Mrs. 
Leiter  had  a  little  girl  born  this  morning."  Far  be  it  from 
my  intentions  to  reveal  the  date. 

John  Patterson,  the  next  in  age  to  Julia,  was  a  marvel  of 
wit  and  humor.  He  could  keep  the  whole  family  in  a  roar 
from  morning  till  night.  He  should  have  had  a  Boswell 
constantly  at  his  side  to  record  his  sayings  and  doings. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  him.  As  it  is  now,  so  it 
was  in  those  days;  at  the  breakfast  table,  everyone  reached 
for  the  first  page  of  the  Tnbune.  Dr.  Patterson  generally 
had  it,  of  course,  being  the  head  of  the  family;  but  one 
morning  it  seemed  John  wanted  the  first  page  so  badly  he 
was  willing  to  risk  his  life  on  it.  This  is  how  he  did  it. 
He  picked  up  the  last  page  of  the  Tribune,  which  nobody 
wants,  and  exclaimed,  "Why,  what  do  you  think,  here  is 
the  full  account  of  so  and  so"  (mentioning  some  story  that 
had  been  told  at  their  own  fireside  and  which  no  one  was 
supposed  to  know  about  and  which  the  family  had  vowed 
to  keep  secret).  John  took  the  undesirable  page  and  as  if 
reading,  went  through  the  whole  story,  much  to  the  dismay 
of  the  whole  family.  When  John  got  through  his  father 
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said  he  would  give  Rob,  then  a  reporter  on  the  Tribune, 
a  severe  reprimand.  He  had  not  yet  come  in  the  room. 
His  sister  was  crying  and  Dr.  Patterson  took  up  the  sheet 
John  had  laid  on  the  table.  John  slyly  drew  the  first  page 
of  the  Tribune  towTards  his  place  and  disappeared.  Dr. 
Patterson  looked  in  vain  for  the  scandalous  article  and  soon 
found  out  what  John  had  been  up  to.  In  the  midst  or  an 
awkward  pause  in  the  conversation  Rob  came  in  and  quietly 

took  his  seat. 

When  Julia  became  engaged  to  a  doctor,  John  one  evening 
at  dinner  asked  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  demonstrated  how 
the  doctor,  having  asked  for  a  loaf  or  bread,  had  shown  the 
family  how  he  had  removed  a  tumor.  John  very  cleverR, 
so  they  say,  first  modeled  a  tumor  of  the  bread,  then  pet' 
formed  the  operation  which  he  was  supposed  to  imitate. 
Julia  left  the  table  in  tears. 

Robert  was  younger  than  John,  and  he  had  recently 
secured  a  position  on  the  Tribune ,  on  the  reportorial  staff. 
The  subject  of  the  practical  joke  was  destined  to  become  the 
most  distinguished  member  of  the  family.  He  worked  his 
way  up  till  he  became  first  a  writer  of  book  reviews,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  editor-in-chief  and,  among  his  death  notices, 
was  the  statement  that  he  was  the  most  noted  journalist, 
whose  fame  was  international.  He  married  Miss  Elinor 
Medill,  daughter  of  Joseph  Medill,  owner  of  the  Trwune. 
They  went  frequently  to  \Vashington  where  their  home  at 
15  Dupont  Circle  was  the  rendezvous  for  all  persons  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  both  political  and  social  life,  and  it  was  t  e 
White  House  for  a  space  of  time  when  the  White  House 
was  under  repairs,  under  the  administration  of  President 

^As  the  members  of  this  gifted  family  are  seated  at  the 
table,  we  can  run  over  their  characteristics.  John  was  a 
lawyer.  He  married  the  belle  of  Chicago,  the  beautiful  an- 
attractive  Jeanie  Stewart,  daughter  of  Gen.  Hart  Stewart, 
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who  had  many  suitors,  among  them  Gen.  Sheridan.  Annie, 
who  looked  like  her  mother,  was  a  great  favorite,  a  great 
reader,  fond  of  society,  and  early  married  Clifford  Williams. 
Her  death  occurred  soon  after  her  marriage.  Raymond 
became  an  editorial  writer;  was,  in  fact,  the  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune ,  and  had  his  home 
in  Washington.  Grace  and  Josephine  were  brilliant  also; 
Grace,  Mrs.  Ewen,  was  selected  to  be  president  of  The 
Fortnightly  of  Chicago  (this  will  be  appreciated  by  Chicago 
women,  as  this  club  is  historic  in  our  city  and  even  mem- 
bership  in  it  means  a  great  deal).  Isabel  was  gifted  and 
her  editor  brother  often  published  her  articles  in  the 
Tribune. 

While  this  remarkable  family  are  seated  at  the  table,  it  is 
fitting  that  I  should  describe  another  breakfast  scene  which 
is  indelibly  impressed  on  my  memory.  It  was  the  morning 
of  April  first.  Some  of  the  family  had  joined  in  a  joke  to  be 
played  upon  the  master  of  the  house.  Now  you  must  know 
all  about  Ellen,  the  Patterson's  all-around  hired  girl  (we 
must  use  the  terms  of  the  period).  She  was  Irish,  with  all  the 
term  implies.  She  had  an  unlimited  sense  of  humor,  of  course; 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  nobility  of  the  Patterson  family. 
She  cooked  the  meals  and  did  all  the  rest  of  the  work.  Would 
she  let  any  of  the  women  members  of  the  family  help  her? 
No,  indeed;  that  would  be  lowering  themselves  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world.  If  they  had  a  guest  who  made  her  bed,  she 
was  despised  by  Ellen,  who  said,  in  explanation  of  the 
circumstances,  "I  guess  she  has  to  make  her  bed  at  home,  her 
folks  must  be  common  folks." 

Now  for  another  practical  joke:  They  were  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  Patterson  family.  The  plan  was  that 
Ellen  should  make  some  oysters  out  of  cotton,  which  were 
to  be  mixed  with  the  real  ones.  Father  was  to  be  helped 
bountifully  to  the  cotton  ones;  he  was  so  absent-minded 
that  they  calculated  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  dis- 
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covered  the  trick.  The  oysters  were  served.  Ellen  brought 
them  on  with  a  very  straight  face.  All  were  served  at  last. 

|  Ellen  stood  at  the  door  leading  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
!  ajar  for  the  purpose;  and  the  crucial  moment  had  come, 

j  Father  took  upon  his  fork  a  very  good  imitation  of  a  fried 

|  oyster.  All  watched  out  of  the  corners  of  their  eyes, 

j  Nothing  doing.  Father  swallowed  it  as  if  it  were  a  real 
|  one.  Again  he  lifted  an  oyster  to  his  mouth.  It  slipped 

[  off  the  fork.  Nothing  daunted  (as  the  story  books  say) 

j  he  persevered  till  it  stuck  to  his  fork  and  it  followed  the 

first  one  and  never  was  seen  again.  The  entire  helping 
went  likewise  without  a  sign  or  sound.  The  family  (in^ 
eluding  Ellen)  began  to  worry.  What  if  it  should  make 
him  ill?  They  cast  furtive  looks  at  each  other,  stopped 
eating  themselves;  Mrs.  Patterson  particularly  was  very 
anxious,  so  much  so  that  her  husband  said,  “Why,  Mother, 
what  is  the  matter?  Don't  you  feel  well?"  As  the  tables 
were  now  completely  turned,  there  was  nothing  but  anxiety 
expressed  on  the  countenances  around  that  board,  where 
usually  all  was  merriment  and  delight.  Dr.  Patterson  fiiy 
ished  his  breakfast  and,  as  he  excused  himself,  to^his  wire 
remarked  casually  as  he  passed  out  of  the  room,  You  all 
seem  to  have  lost  your  last  friend.  What  is  the  matter? 

Thus  ended  the  April  Fool  joke. 

One  Sunday  he  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text  Proverbs 
16:32.  “He  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city,"  but  the  truth  of  that  statement  was  not 
impressed  upon  me  as  forcibly  as  it  was  by  that  April  Fool 
breakfast. 

Henry  Field 

The  main  runway  of  the  loop  for  the  sleighing  and  pleas' 
ure  driving  was  along  Michigan  Avenue  to  Park  Row,  then 
west  to  Wabash  Avenue,  then  north  to  Randolph  Street, 
turn  east  to  Michigan  and  so  on.  This  was  the  route  tor 
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all  the  parades  past  the  fine  residences  on  the  South  Side. 
One  bright  summer  afternoon  a  most  unique  scene  was 
staged  in  the  loop. 

Mr.  Henry  Field,  brother  of  Marshall  Field,  was  a  great 
light  in  our  social  system.  He  was  tall,  slender  with  a  pink 
and  white  skin,  like  his  brother,  was  very  modest  in  de¬ 
meanor,  almost  blushing  like  a  girl  at  times. 

He  was  one  of  the  prominent  beaux  of  that  time  and  was 
a  great  favorite  with  the  young  ladies,  among  whom  were 
Miss  Susie  King  of  the  glorious  Titian  hair.  Miss  Levanche 
Dunham,  Miss  Mattie  Hill  and  others.  Mr.  Henry  Field 
was  fond  of  style  and  was  a  patron  of  Art.  He  delighted  in 
fine  horses  and  took  the  girls  out  around  the  loop  which, 
however,  was  not  called  "the  loop,"  in  those  days. 

On  this  occasion  he  had  a  fine  tandem  team,  well  matched 
and  had  a  new  dogcart  (I  think  it  was).  He  tried  this 
turnout  on  the  Avenue,  as  we  called  it  then,  in  preparation 
for  taking  the  favored  one  out  in  it. 

Mr.  Field  started  from  the  stable  to  try  out  his  horses. 
He  sailed  down  Michigan  Avenue  in  great  style.  Now  are 
you  ready? — here  comes  the  hero  of  parlor  and  turf.  The 
horses  fly,  on  they  go  even  and  straight,  one  directly  after 
the  other !  What  do  we  see  coming  after  him?  A  turnout 
exactly  like  his :  horses  the  identical  color  and  shape,  harness 
duplicated  and  the  dogcart  a  replica  of  Henry  Field's. 
But  what  of  the  driver?  I,  a  little  girl,  saw  only  a  pretty 
lady  with  a  light  blue  jacket  and  a  hat  with  a  bird  of  para- 
dise,  the  tail  floating  backward  in  the  breeze.  She  was 
known  as  Molly  Mason  (fictitious  name)  to  others,  a  well- 
known  woman  of  the  town,  who  had  had  everything 
duplicated  and  was  waiting  to  follow  Henry  Field  on  his 
first  appearance  on  the  avenue.  Anyone  who  saw  this 
spectacle  must  remember  it. 

The  first  turnout  sped  on,  and  on;  the  second  one  after 
it;  and  as  they  went  from  Michigan  to  Wabash  Avenue 
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and  back  again  the  streets  were  threaded  with  running 
boys  and  girls  (I  among  them)  and  the  longer  they  raced, 
the  more  followers  they  had.  Henry  Field  didn’t  know 
what  the  noise  was  all  about  and  attributed  it  to  his  own 
dashing  turnout,  acknowledging  the  acclaim  as  best  he 
could  by  bowing  right  and  left.  Soon  the  windows  of  both 
Michigan  and  Wabash  avenues  were  filled  with  excited 
onlookers  and  shouters.  He  happened  to  look  behind  him, 
and  when  he  saw  what  all  the  shouting  was  for,  he  quickly 
turned  down  the  first  turn  into  State  Street  and  disappeared 
from  view. 

The  tricks  of  the  demimonde  are  many  and  varied;  but 
if  any  capital  of  the  old  world  or  new  can  match  this  one  for 
thrills  and  picturesque  staging  I  hope  to  hear  of  it. 


Letters 


Chicago  Fire 

La\e  Forest ,  Oct.  10th,  1871. 


My  Dear  Abby: 

You  have  probably  seen  by  the  telegrams  that  Chicago  is 
burned  up.  Not  a  ban\  or  jobbing  house  of  any  \in d  is  left. 
It  is  fearful  to  loo^upon  the  devastation  that  has  been  wrought. 
But  I  have  this  consolation  that  God  has  only  ta\en  away  a 
few  things  that  I  could  only  have  for  a  short  time  and  which 
He  gave  me;  and  in  His  great  mercy  He  has  left  us  a  home  and 
hearts  to  trust  Him  though  He  slay  us.  Your  bill  is  paid  for 
half  ( Vassar )  the  term  for  which  I  am  thankful  and  I  thin\  I 
can  manage  to  pay  the  balance  for  you  to  graduate.  I  \ now 
it  is  better  for  all  my  children,  to  \710w  that  they  must  depend 
on  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life  and  not  on  me  or  anything 
I  can  do  for  them.  The  loss  of  property  is  a  small  thing. 

Your  loving  father , 

J.  V.  Farwell. 
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Letter  to  his  daughter. 

Dec.  12,  1869. 

My  Dear  A bby: 

Tour  weekly  letter  has  not  come,  but  I  find  myself  inclined 
to  square  my  weekly  account  with  another  excuse  for  a  letter. 
Mr.  Stillson,  Mr.  B.  F.  Field  and  Mr.  Carter*  of  Milwaukee 
have  all  been  to  dinner  with  us  and  have  gone;  one  Mr. 
Carter  to  write  to  his  motherless  children  and  the  other  two 
to  Mr.  Moody's  Sunday  School.  The  children  are  quiet  for 
some  cause  which  is  quite  unusual,  and  hence  I  am  as  near 
alone  as  I  can  be;  with  you  in  my  mind's  eye  for  intellectual 
company  and  still  I  hardly  kjiow  what  to  say.  How  shall  I 
break  the  silence ?  As  it  is  how  shall  I  wake  up  an  echo  from 
the  halls  of  Vassar ?  Ah!  that's  the  question.  "He  whose 
life  has  lightning  on  it  will  have  a  voice  of  thunder,"  said  an 
old  divine  and  he  might  have  added,  his  influence  will  be  like 
the  gentle  ram  upon  a  dry  and  thirsty  land.  I  wish  mine 
could  thus  make  an  echo  in  yours  and  live  after  I  am  gone  to 
bless  the  world.  I  have  done  so  little  for  the  Master  who  has 
done  so  much  for  me  that  I  am  fearful  that  my  book  °f  h/e  will 
not  blossom  much  after  I  am  gone  or  speak  with  the  voice  of 
thunder,  that  commands  the  gentle  rain. 

My  advantages  have  been  poor  compared  with  what  yours 
are  and  what  I  hope  those  of  the  younger  ones ,  and  therefore  it  is 
reasonable  that  more  should  be  expected  of  you.  Here  I  leave 
you  till  Christmas,  when  I  shall  hope  to  hear  your  voice  to 
break  this  silence  and  bless  our  home  with  the  light  of  your 
smile. 

With  much  love, 

Father. 


*Mr.  Walter  Carter,  whose  daughter  married  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  now  on  the 
Supreme  Court  Bench. 
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The  Merchant  Prince 


Marvin  Campbell ,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  yours  of  the  15th  on  my  return  to  the  city ,  and  am 
not  sure  that  an  answer  now  will  suit  your  purpose. 

Education  from  a  business  mans  standpoint  involves 
several  things , — first  discipline  of  the  mind  to  respond  to 
demands  made  on  it  at  a  moment's  notice ,  to  utilize  what  has 
been  learned; 

Second ,  that  such  learning  should  be  along  lines  that  pre' 
pare  the  mind  to  meet  the  practical  duties  of  a  business  or 
professional  life ,  with  promptitude ; 

Third,  in  such  application  of  acquired  b oo\  \nowledge 
experience  is  the  photograph  in  an  education  that  no  other 
ingredient  can  supply.  To  get  this,  responsibility  must  be 
given  and  assumed;  and  mistakes  made  in  execution  are 
valuable  factors  in  a  good  education.  A  good  student  does 
not  ma\e  more  than  one  in  the  same  line. 

Of  course  I  can  in  the  scope  of  a  letter  give  only  general 
principles  for  your  consideration. 

Tours  very  truly, 

J.  V.  Farwell. 
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The  class  of  1872  was  the  only  one  to  have  a  class  ring 
instead  of  a  pin.  The  above  is  a  facsimile  of  it. 

My  Coming  Out  Party 

Visit  to  the  Dressmaker's. 

Mama  was  going  to  give  a  party.  Aunt  Fanny  was 
visiting  us,  the  very  time  to  do  this  society  act.  I  was  to 
stand  up  with  Papa  and  Mama  to  receive.  I  must  have  a 
new  dress.  Now  I  had  never  been  to  a  fashionable  dress- 
maker's,  but  a  clever  sewing  woman  had  made  my  dresses 
in  the  house.  The  time  had  come  when  I  must  be  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  French  trained  designer.  She  was  a  Yankee, 
however,  and  had  learned  her  profession  well;  Miss  Murch 
was  her  name.  She  lived  way  out  on  Twelfth  Street. 
Mama  had  r^ade  an  appointment  months  ago,  a  fact  I  was 
not  aware  of.  It  seems  Mama  and  Aunt  Fanny  had  had  a 
long  talk  (Oh,  the^se  long  talks)  with  Miss  Murch  about  a 
new  dress  for  me  to  weal  to  the  party  and  everything  was 
understood  between  them  and  I  was  to  go  Thursday 
morning  at  ten  o'clock  sharp.  The  time  came.  George 
drove  around  and  w’e  all  started  off  for  Twelfth  Street 
opposite  where  my  Uncle  Charles  lived  in  a  fine  Milwaukee 
brick  house  on  the  corner.  I  jumped  out,  but  Mama  and 
Aunt  Fanny  remained  in  the  carriage. 

Abby :  Aren't  you  going  in  with  me? 

Mama:  No,  we  have  some  errands  downtown  and  it  will 
not  be  necessary;  we  have  discussed  everything  with  Miss 
Murch;  you  do  whatever  she  says  and  it  will  be  all  right. 

I  deferred  to  my  mother  in  matters  of  dress,  not  caring 
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much  for  it;  only  wishing  to  have  everything  in  harmony 
and  becoming;  dress  had  never  been  an  absorbing  topic  in 
my  life,  and  now  the  carriage  drove  off  mercilessly  and  I  was 
left  in  front  of  a  glass  door  on  which  was  tastefully  lettered: 

MISS  MURCH 
IMPORTER  OF 

THE  LATEST  FRENCH  STYLES 
WALK  RIGHT  IN 

I  obeyed  the  mandate  to  the  tinkling  of  a  melodious  little 
bell.  A  French  maid  ushered  me  into  a  tastefully  furnished 
waiting  room,  asked  me  to  be  seated  and  Miss  Murch  would 
call  me  when  she  was  ready  for  me.  A  large  portrait  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  hung  over  the  mantelpiece,  a  trench  clock 
directly  underneath,  which  had  stopped.  ^The  furniture 
was  of  the  Louis  XIV  period.  I  sat  carefully  upon  one  of 
the  golddegged  brocaded  chairs.  Soon  Miss  Murch 
entered;  a  slight  little  woman  with  ashy  blonde  hair  parted 
in  the  middle  and  brought  down  over  her  ears  in  the  roll 
like  sides  that  were  the  fashion  of  the  day.  Her  eyes  were 
light  blue,  very  penetrating  and  yet  kindly.  She  advanced 
to  greet  me. 

Miss  Murch :  So  this  is  Miss  Farwell  about  whom  I  have 

heard  so  much?  Good  morning. 

Miss  Farwell:  Good  morning.  (I  was  led  into  the 

fitting  room.) 

Miss  Murch:  I  have  your  dress  ready  for  the  first  fatting. 
It  will  be  in  presently. 

Miss  Murch  disappeared  and  in  an  adjoining  room  1 
heard  Mrs.  Ira  Holmes,  a  recent  bride,  who  had  come  on 
an  errand  similar  to  mine.  Mrs.  Ira  Holmes  was  the  beam 
tiful  Miss  Jenny  Burton  whom  we  all  called  Miss  Jenny, 
the  belle  of  the  South  Side.  She  lived  next  door  to  the 
William  Blairs.  Didn't  Minnie  Ballard  and  I  stand  on  the 
back  porch  of  Minnie's  aunt,  Mrs.  Blair,  and  see  the  worn 
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derful  Burton  back  yard  transformed  into  a  Parisian  refresh' 
ment  room.  There  were  lovely  trees  and  shrubbery  and  a 
velvety  lawn  underneath  all.  It  seemed  to  us  as  large  and 

grand  as  the  veritable  Champs  Elysees.  The  bright  and 
fashionable  costumes,  the  white  satin  gown  of  the  lovely 
bride  standing  out  above  the  others.  I  was  recalling  this 
fairy  scene  when  I  heard  Mrs.  Holmes  pass  into  the  waiting 
room  to  watch  for  her  carriage.  I  still  sat  patiently  waiting 
for  Miss  Murch  to  come.  I  glanced  around  the  room; 
there  was  a  table  piled  high  with  rolls  of  elegant  material 
of  all  colors,  silks,  satins,  and  velvets  for  evening  wear;  on 
another  table  what  seemed  to  be  row  upon  row  of  bird's 
nests  covered  with  white  cotton  flannel;  I  studied  long 
over  them.  What  were  they  for?  Soon  1  would  find  out. 
I  glanced  over  the  fashion  magazines  on  another  small  table. 
I  saw  with  the  eye  of  the  lover  of  dress  the  different  styles 
of  dress;  I  saw  ladies  with  simpering  smiles  and  long  slem 
der  hands,  waving  off  somebody,  or  placed  theatrically 
across  the  breast;  the  pointed  toes  of  these  same  ladies 
peeping  out  from  underneath  huge  crinolined  domes  of 
silk  and  satin. 

Soon  in  came  Miss  Murch  with  yards  and  yards  of  rose 
pink  satin.  She  began  a  flow  of  words  such  as  nothing 
could  stop. 

Miss  Murch:  I  understand  this  is  for  your  coming  out 
party? 

Abby  (this  was  news  to  me):  How  did  you  hear  that? 

Miss  Murch:  Everyone  is  talking  about  it.  One  must 
have  been  out  of  the  world  not  to  have  heard  that.  I  shall 
take  great  pains  with  your  dress.  Your  mother  and  that 
charming  little  widow;  what  is  her  name? 

Abby:  Mrs.  Robey. 

Miss  Murch:  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Robey.  Well,  they  planned 
it  all  out,  your  dress,  I  mean  and  I  know  just  how  to  go 
ahead. 
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During  this  conversation  a  maid  had  removed  my  dress 
and  underwaist  which  1  wore  principally  to  hold  up  my 
hoop  skirt.  A  brand  new  pair  of  corsets  was  produced 
with  which  Miss  Murch  skillfully  encircled  me,  I  clasping 
the  clasps  in  front  preparatory  to  lacing  me  up  behind. 
This  amazed  me  as  Mama  had  not  told  me  I  was  to  wear 
corsets.  As  I  looked  alarmed  Miss  Murch  began  another 
verbal  bombardment. 

Miss  Murch:  A  lady  was  here  yesterday  with  her 
daughter  and  such  a  time  I  had  with  them !  (She  saw  in  me 
a  repetition  of  the  dreadful  experience  she  was  relating  and 
so  was  starting  a  backfire  to  fight  the  oncoming  flames.) 
Would  you  believe  it,  the  mother  was  more  to  blame  than 
her  daughter;  if  I  had  had  the  daughter  alone  it  would  have 
been  all  right.  (So  then,  this  is  why  Mama  didn't  come.) 

Miss  Murch  had  taken  two  of  these  bird's  nest  affairs 
from  the  table  preparatory  to  stuffing  them  into  some  bag¬ 
like  cavities  in  the  front  of  the  corset,  which  had  now  been 
laced  up  behind;  not,  however,  to  an  uncomfortable  degree. 

Miss  Murch  (continuing  her  story) :  Of  course,  I  wanted 
to  fill  out  her  figure  and  make  her  as  perfect  as  possible,  but 
her  mother  protested  saying,  “No,  please  do  not  use  those 
pads  (the  bird's  nests).  I  want  her  just  as  God  made  her." 

Think  of  that,  what  an  idea.  (As  though  that  was  the 
limit  to  have  a  girl  appear  in  society,  as  such,  just  as  God 
made  her,  with  no  effort  at  improvement.)  As  I  shared  the 
repugnance  of  that  mother,  and  Miss  Murch  knew  it,  I 
said  to  her: 

Abby:  I  agree  with  her  and  I  don't  want  those  things 
either. 

These  pads  were  just  coming  in  style  then  and  it  was  a 
great  problem  how  to  get  women  to  use  them. 

Miss  Murch  (using  argument):  You  know  men  do  not 
look  always  at  the  face,  but  at  the  figure,  which  is  really 
the  important  thing. 
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Abby:  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  wear  those  things  to 
entice  the  men?  No,  thank  you.  I'm  not  after  their  admira' 
tion.  I  get  enough  of  it,  goodness  knows,  without  the  aid 
of  those  bird’s  nests. 

At  this  point  Miss  Murch,  entirely  discouraged,  stepped 
into  the  waiting  room  and  appealed  to  Mrs.  Holmes,  who 
had  not  yet  gone  and  I  heard  her  say: 

Miss  Murch:  Dear  Mrs.  Holmes,  won’t  you  say  some' 
thing  to  Miss  Abby,  she  won’t  let  me  pad  her  corsets  and  I 
confess  I  can’t  do  anything  with  her.  Perhaps  you  can  say 
something  to  help  me. 

(So  "Dear  Mrs.  Holmes’’  appeared  upon  the  scene,  smih 
ing  and  conciliatory.) 

Mrs.  Holmes:  Now,  Miss  Abby,  you  must  let  Miss 
Murch  fix  you  up  for  the  party.  You  know  she  knows 
more  about  these  things  than  we  do.  I  have  to  do  as  she 
says,  and  we  all  have  to  mind  her.  Didn’t  your  mother  tell 
you  about  this  new  style? 

Abby:  No,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Holmes:  I  think,  however,  she  expects  you  to  fob 
low  Miss  Murch’s  advice.  What  would  your  father  say? 

Abby  (aye,  she  had  hit  the  spot):  He’d  say,  "Do  as 
your  mother  tells  you.’’  (He  left  such  things  to  Mama, 
this  not  coming  under  the  head  of  sex  problems,  but  be' 
longing  to  Mama’s  jurisdiction,  coming  strictly  under  the 
heading  "dress.”) 

As  mother  had  told  me  to  do  as  Miss  Murch  told  me,  I 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms:  to  obey  Miss  Murch. 

I  told  Miss  Murch  I  was  sorry  to  have  given  her  so 
much  trouble  and  told  her  to  go  ahead  with  her  taxidermy. 
I  was  fitted  to  Miss  Murch’s  satisfaction,  was  told  to  wear 
my  corsets  all  the  time  and  lace  them  up  a  little  each  day 
till  I  came  again  for  my  next  fitting;  and  having  received  a 
card  for  it  I  entered  the  reception  room  where  Mrs.  Holmes 
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was  waiting  to  take  me  home.  She  had  her  hand  bound 
up  in  a  handkerchief  and  Miss  Murch  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter. 

Mrs.  Holmes:  Oh,  nothing;  the  cat  scratched  it.  Ira 
threatened  to  kill  that  cat.  It  is  most  well  now.  I  am 
waiting  to  take  Miss  Abby  home,  as  I  go  by  her  door. 

We  both  said  good-bye  to  the  Great  Modiste  and  passed 
out. 

I  said  to  my  kind  friend  as  we  passed  the  door: 

Abby:  I’m  going  to  put  up  an  additional  sign  on  this 
door: 

GOD’S  WORK  REMODELED 
ACCORDING  TO  THE  LATEST  DESIGNS 

FROM  PARIS 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

Mrs.  Holmes:  Abby,  you  are  the  most  original  girl  I 
ever  knew.  What  comical  ideas  you  do  have. 

Abby:  You  are  just  too  dear  to  take  me  home.  I  can 
sort  of  free  my  mind  to  you  as  we  go  along.  Do  you  know 
I  understand  now  one  verse  of  the  Bible  that  has  always 
pulled  me? 

Mrs.  Holmes:  What  is  it? 

Abby:  It  is  in  Solomon’s  Song.  Don’t  you  love  Solo' 
mon’s  Song.  It  is  so  poetic,  only  I  don’t  understand  all  of 
it;  but  this  verse  I  have  revised.  Shall  I  repeat  it? 

Mrs.  Holmes:  Oh,  yes,  do  repeat  it. 

Abby:  What  shall  we  do  for  our  little  sister  in  the  day 
when  she  is  spoken  for,  if  she  hath  no  bird’s  nests? 

Mrs.  Holmes  (after  much  hysterical  laughter):  Now  I 
shall  have  something  to  tell  Ira  when  he  comes  home.  He 
has  so  many  funny  stories  to  tell  me,  but  I  shall  greet  him 
with,  "Now  I  have  a  story  this  time  you  can’t  match, 
I  know." 
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Abby:  Good-bye,  Miss  Jenny,  many  thanks  for  the  ride 
to  376  Wabash  Avenue. 

I  couldn't  think  what  on  earth  she  was  laughing  at,  for 
she  was  bent  double  as  she  began  a  fresh  burst  on  the  way 
home. 

************** 

I  was  home  again.  I  entered  the  door  and  made  my  way 
straight  to  where  Mama  and  Aunt  Fanny  were  seated  in 
the  nursery,  the  back  room  on  the  first  floor.  As  I  entered 
Mama  arose  and  went  to  "see  about  something."  I  com 
fronted  Aunt  Fanny. 

Abby:  Well,  you  and  Mama  have  played  me  a  nice 
trick. 

Aunt  Fanny  (looking  out  of  her  eyes  with  that  innocent 
look) :  What's  the  matter? 

Abby:  You  know  very  well  "what's  the  matter."  Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  this  was  my  coming  out  party?  The 
first  thing  Miss  Murch  said  was,  "I  understand  this  is  your 
coming  out  party."  I  didn't  want  her  to  think  I  was  a  born 
fool  so  I  said,  "Who  told  you  that?"  and  she  said,  "Why,  all 
Chicago  is  talking  about  it.  I  would  argue  myself  a  num' 
skull  not  to  know  that."  What  must  she  think  of  me  not 
to  know  it? 

Aunt  Fanny:  Well,  your  mother  thought  it  would  excite 
you  too  much  to  tell  you  a  long  time  beforehand.  I  hope 
you  got  on  all  right  with  Miss  Murch. 

Abby:  I  hope  I  did. 

Aunt  Fanny:  Your  mother  has  taken  so  much  pains 
with  everything  about  this  party.  You  ought  to  be  very 
grateful  to  her. 

Abby:  Yes,  I  know.  (I  went  upstairs  to  my  room  and 
had  a  good  cry.) 
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same  time  to  have  a  coming  out  party  for  me.  I  was  at 
Vassar  then,  but  would  be  home  for  the  holidays,  so  the 
date  was  fixed  for  December  27th.  As  I  was  at  Vassar, 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  preparations  for  the  party. 
Aunt  Fanny  was  there  to  help  Mother  and  everything 
would  be  perfectly  managed.  No  one  wrote  anything 
to  me  about  this  being  a  coming  out  party,  so  I  supposed 
it  was  simply  an  ordinary  party.  In  those  days  there  were 
many  things  considered  “best”  for  young  persons  that 
today  would  be  considered  outlandish;  one  of  which  was 
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that  older  people  should  keep  certain  things  a  secret  from 
the  younger  ones;  for  instance,  to  tell  me  I  was  going  to 
have  a  coming  out  party  would  be  a  great  breach  ot  parental 
discipline.  It  would  give  me  an  idea  that  I  was  of  great 
importance  and  that  was  unwise;  we  must  be  kept  child' 
like  as  long  as  possible.  Nevertheless,  I  had  happy  anticb 
pations  of  the  good  times  coming.  Iviother  had  sent  me  the 
list  of  guests,  which  I  looked  over.  I  saw  that  the  Rum' 
seys  were  not  on  it.  They  were  at  college  with  me  and  in 
my  classes  and  I  wrote  back  to  add  to  the  list  Martha  and 
Amelia  Rumsey,  as  I  knew  them  and  they  were  in  all  my 
classes.  Mother  wrote  back  that  she  was  afraid  they 
wouldn’t  come.  Mother  wrote  that  she  had  never  ex' 
changed  calls  with  Mrs.  Rumsey  and  it  would  not  do.  I 
answered,  "Be  sure  and  invite  Sam  Wheeler  and  the  Rum' 
seys  will  come  anyway.” 

Aunt  Fanny's  Room 

Mother  decreed  that  I  was  to  go  to  Aunt  Fanny  s  room 
to  dress.  We  didn't  have  ladies’  maids  then,  so  Aunt 
Fanny  was  assigned  to  that  delicate  office.  No  one  but 
Aunt  Fanny  could  make  you  believe  your  corsets  were 
loose  after  being  tightened  to  the  point  ot  breathlessness; 
and  then,  too,  she  must  powder  me  and  persuade  me  to 
submit  to  all  sorts  of  blandishments  of  the  toilette  which  no 
one  but  Aunt  Fanny  could  persuade  me  into  acquiescence. 
It  took  about  an  hour  to  dress  and  then  I  sat  on  the  oecl 
while  Aunt  Fanny  dolled  herself  up.  We  had  supper  at 
five,  rested  a  half  hour,  then  began  the  maddening  rush  to 
do  the  last  things.  The  guests  would  be  here  at  eight.  Can 

you  imagine  it,  dear  reader?  _  , ,  ., 

Before  going  up,  I  had  fixed  Papa's  shirt  and  cuffs  and  laid 

out  his  dress  suit  and  underclothes,  as  I  always  acted  the 
part  of  valet  to  him  when  at  home.  It  was  6:30.  Aunt 
Fanny  had  had  a  little  nap  and  looked  fresh  and  spicy. 
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Then  began  the  task  of  preparing  me  for  the  party. 
First,  the  pink  stockings  and  the  pink  satin  slippers  to 
match  my  dress;  but  I  will  spare  you  the  list  of  all  the 
garments  that  went  on  before  the  crowning  glory — the  pink 
satin  dress.  Maybe  some  old  lady  will  tell  you  nobody 
made  up  in  the  60's  (don't  you  believe  it).  Before  my  dress 
went  on  I  was  massaged,  greased,  powdered  and  eye¬ 
browed;  and  when  all  was  done  but  drawing  on  my  pink 
kid  gloves  ending  at  the  wrist  with  a  ruffle  of  pink  lace,  I  sat 
on  the  bed  to  rest.  I  mustn't  forget  to  mention  my  large 
fan  of  pink  ostrich  feathers  which  was  a  great  comfort  to 
me  in  the  way  of  hiding  blushes  and  yawns.  Our  conver¬ 
sation  was  as  follows: 

Abby:  Oh!  I  have  to  go  back  to  Vassar  in  three  days — 
wish  I  could  stay  longer.  Do  you  suppose  I  will  ever  learn 
to  talk  small  talk? 

Aunt  Fanny:  Oh,  you'll  learn.  People  help  you  along. 
You'll  have  no  trouble. 

Abby:  Well,  that's  something  IT1  never  learn  at  Vassar. 
If  I  talked  small  talk  there  I'd  be  run  out  of  college. 

Aunt  Fanny:  Now,  don't  worry;  everybody  knows  you 
and  you'll  get  along. 

Abby:  What  shall  I  say  to  Gen.  Sheridan?  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  say  the  wrong  thing.  I  know  I  shall. 

Aunt  Fanny:  No  you  won't.  Your  mother  will  help 
you  out;  you  know  she  knows  what  to  do  or  say  and  if  she 
sees  you  embarrassed  she  will  pull  him  away  and  start 
talking  herself.  Why  don't  you  practice  a  little  on  speeches? 
Suppose  now  I  am  Gen.  Sheridan.  He  will  advance  in  his 
regalia,  make  a  bow  something  like  this  (imitating  him)  and 
say,  "‘Good  evening,  Miss  Farwell,"  now  go  on. 

Abby:  “I  am  sure  I  feel  highly  honored  by  your 
presence  tonight." 

Aunt  Fanny:  No,  don't  ever  give  in  to  the  men  like  that. 
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Flatter  them  up,  but  make  them  think  it  is  an  honor  to 
them  to  be  in  your  presence. 

Abby:  Well,  what  shall  I  say  then? 

Aunt  Fanny:  Try  something  like  this:  "We  all  know 
that  your  conquests  on  the  battlefield  are  not  your  only 
ones;  but  that  wherever  you  go  your  way  is  a  triumphal 
one,  whether  on  the  way  to  Winchester  or  in  a  drawing' 
room/' 

Abby:  I  never  could  remember  all  that.  Are  you  always 
saying  things  like  that  to  men?  Well,  1 11  try  to  learn  it 
(I  said  it  over  and  over  till  finally  I  had  it  well  instilled  in 
my  mind).  Oh!  Aunt  Fanny,  what  will  you  say  to  Mar' 
shall  Field  and  his  bride?  What  would  she  say  if  she  knew? 

Aunt  Fanny:  Why,  I  know  she  has  had  more  affairs  than 
I  ever  thought  of  having,  child.  Why,  the  southern  girls 
begin  flirting  with  their  milk  bottles.  Besides,  he  has  been 

waiting  on  others  besides  myself. 

Abby:  That's  what  they  all  say,  these  heartbreakers, 

both  male  and  female,  "I  am  not  the  first. 

Aunt  Fanny:  It  is  fifteen  minutes  to  eight.  You  must 

go  down.  ... 

Abby:  Well,  here  goes  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Bastile 

to  be  beheaded.  If  I  have  any  head  left  after  this  party 
please  pick  it  up  and  hard  it  to  me  (kissing  her  carefully  so 
as  not  to  disturb  the  powder).  Thank  you  so  much  for 

helping  me.  . 

I  descended  the  "front  stairs"  for  the  third  time  in  my 

life. 

Father,  Mother,  and  I  stood  in  front  of  the  fireplace 
in  the  front  parlor.  A  large  landscape  by  George  Inness 
was  over  the  mantel,  on  one  side  was  a  small  landscape 
by  Ruggles.  At  that  time  he  was  a  great  favorite.  He 
painted  small  pictures,  about  eight  by  six  inches,  and  they 
were  not  very  expensive  so  his  pictures  were  very  popu^ 
lar.  On  the  other  side,  opposite  the  Ruggles  gem,  was 
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a  plaster-of-Paris  placque  of  John  Wesley,  which  Father 
insisted  should  be  put  just  in  that  place  and  no  one,  even 
Aunt  Fanny,  could  budge  him.  When  Father  was  set 
on  anything  nothing  could  move  him.  Mother  thought 
it  was  not  a  work  of  art,  but  that  made  no  difference, 
it  was  a  good  likeness  of  John  Wesley  and  that  justi¬ 
fied  its  place.  I  thought  it  was  more  interesting  than 
Ruggles  gem,  to  tell  the  truth. 

As  I  said  there  were  Father  in  his  dress  suit  which  he 
hated,  Mother  in  sapphire  blue  velvet  and  I  in  my  pink 
satin.  There  was  no  dancing,  of  course,  as  Father  disap¬ 
proved  of  it;  but  if  he  had  we  could  not  have  danced  as 
there  was  no  room;  for  there  was  a  veritable  crush.  There 
were  several  musicians  who  played  some  fine  selections  ol 
classical  and  popular  music.  Johnny  Hand  was  there  with  his 
musicians  and  Kinsley  served  the  refreshments.  My  memory 
of  that  party  is  a  blur;  a  maze  of  dazzling  color  as  the  different 
costumes  passed  by-;  with  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  Gen. 
Sheridan's  staff. 

The  Receiving  Line 

The  guests  began  to  form  long  lines  towards  us.  The 
first  one  to  greet  me  was  one  of  the  girls  who  was  still  at 
Dearborn  Seminary. 

Mollie :  Howdo,  Abby,  it's  good  to  have  you  back. 
How's  college  life?  I  hear  they  call  you  by  your  last  name 
and  your  first  name  comes  last  as  an  initial;  you  have 
become  Farwell,  A.  How  funny.  My,  I  wouldn  t  like 
that;  so  like  a  man. 

Abby:  Yes,  that's  so;  even  the  Rumseys  have  come  to 
it.  On  the  sofa  are  Rumsey,  A.,  and  Rumsey,  M.,  and 
when  our  names  are  read  in  chapel  no  initial  even.  This  is 
the  way  my  class  sounds : 

Allen,  Blackmar,  Brace,  Catlin,  Clapp,  Corson,  Crockett, 
Dinsmoor,  Eliot,  Farwell  (that's  me),  Folger,  Foster,  etc. 

Guest:  My,  how  queer.  I  never  could  stand  for  that. 
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(One  of  the  boys  of  my  own  age  appears.) 

Boyfriend:  Well!  Babbity,  you  haven  t  changed  at  all; 
but  the  time  is  soon  to  come  when  you  won't  speak  to  us. 
You  will  know  too  much  for  those  who  love  you  only 
too  well. 

Abby:  My,  but  don't  I  wish  many  a  time  I  was  skim- 
ming  on  skates  over  the  old  basin  with  you?  I  wouldn’t 
mind  the  I:  C.  R.  R.  smoke,  either.  (Next  one  is  my  old 
maid  music  teacher.) 

O.  M.  T. :  We  are  all  so  glad  to  see  you  back.  I  want  to 

know  what  class  you  are  in. 

Abby:  I'm  not  in  any  class  yet.  I'm  only  a  prep  now. 
O.  M.  T.:  A  prep;  what  on  earth  is  that? 

Abby:  Those  who  can't  pass  the  examinations  when 
they  arrive  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  (I  hesitated,  tor  how 
horrified  she  would  be  at  the  word  freshman)  First  class. 

O.  M.  T.:  How  many  examinations  did  you  pass? 

Abby  (dejectedly):  None  of  them. 

One  of  the  boys:  Hello,  Abb.  How's  college  life? 
You  are  still  one  of  us;  I  am  glad  to  see  you  haven't  got  a 
strong-minded  look. 

(The  guests  came  along  in  quick  succession.  I  will 

designate  them  by  their  sex  and  age.) 

Lady  of  forty:  It  seems  good  to  see  you  again.  Are  you 

a  freshman  (with  a  funny  look)? 

Abby:  Well,  it's  dreadful  to  have  to  'fess  up  all  the 
time,  but  we  just  have  to  study  up  so  we  can  get  in  any  sort 
of  class  .  .  .  there  are  the  queerest  girls  in  the  prep  class. 
We  have  to  sit  in  the  gallery,  too.  The  peanut  gallery  they 

call  it. 

Lady  of  forty:  Prep  class,  what's  that? 

Abby:  Those  who  can't  pass  the  examinations  when 
they  arrive  have  to  be  prepared  for  the  first  class. 

Dr.  Patterson:  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  even 
for  a  short  time.  I  must  tell  you  a  story  I  heard.  A  farmer 
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who  was  very  prosperous  intended  to  send  his  son  to 
college  and  he  read  in  the  papers  some  glowing  account  of 
Vassar;  how  it  was  up  in  its  standards  and  held  its  own 
with  the  other  colleges.  Some  friend  asked  him  where  he 
was  going  to  send  his  son.  His  reply  was:  “I  guess  Til 
send  him  to  Vassar,  they  say  it's  as  good  as  any.'’  (Dr. 
Patterson  could  tell  a  good  story  on  any  subject.) 

A  lady  on  the  Missionary  Board:  I  am  glad  to  hear  you 
are  interested  in  having  a  little  prayer  meeting  in  college; 
also  I  hear  you  have  twenty  minutes  every  night  and  morn" 
ing  for  private  devotions.  Surely  Vassar  is  different  from 
men  s  colleges  in  that  respect.  It  is  inspiring  to  imagine 
three  hundred  girls  kneeling  in  prayer  twice  a  day.  (If 
she  only  knew!)* 

Man  of  fifty,  very  conservative  (with  a  stately  bow):  I 
have  been  wondering  if  you  couldn’t  get  just  as  good  an 
education  here  in  Chicago  as  in  that  faraway  place  where 
you  are  only  one  of  three  hundred.  How  far  have  you  got? 

Abby:  I  am  only  a  prep. 

Man  of  fifty:  What’s  that? 

Abby:  You  see,  being  a  girls’  college  there  isn’t  any 
college  to  it  because  no  one  knew  anything  when  they 
came,  in  consequence  of  which  we  were  set  to  studying 
each  one  something  different,  and  then  they 
shuffle  us  all  up  together,  and  the  general  residuum  brings 
some  sort  of  a  result. 

John  Patterson:  Well,  Abby,  I  had  forgotten  how  pretty 

you  were.  I  came  to  whisper  airy  nothings  in  your  little 
pink  ears. 

Abby.  Oh!  don  t!  please;  whisper  them  tofvlamanext  door. 

Another  lady  of  middle  age :  It  does  seem  good  to  see  you 
back.  What  class  are  you  in? 

*This  refers  to  a  custom  in  Vassar ’s  early  days  when 
twice  a  day  a  room  was  provided  for  each  student  where  she 
could  be  alone  and  was  supposed  to  engage  in  her  devotions. 
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Abby:  Fm  not  in  any  class  yet.  There  are  about  two 
hundred  of  us  who  have  to  be  prepared,  so  they  call  them 
Preparatories  and  preps  for  short.  Those  who  can't  pass 
the  examinations  when  they  arrive  have  to  be  prepared  for 
the  first  class. 

I  had  explained  this  so  often  that  I  felt  my  brains  slowly 
oozing  away.  I  saw  the  hero  of  the  evening  approaching, 
epaulets  and  brass  buttons  loudly  acclaiming  his  presence; 
what  would  he  say?  Would  he  ask  what  class  I  was  in? 
Heaven  forbid ! ! ! 

General  Sheridan  (with  a  most  imposing  military  bow): 
Are  you  finding  your  Vassar  experience  comes  up  to  your 
expectations? 

Instead  of  answering  his  question  I  said: 

Abby:  Oh!  thank  you  so  much.  You  are  very  kind,  so 
much  obliged. 

(He  passed  on  to  mother  and  probably  came  to  the  con" 
elusion  that  instead  of  improving  my  mind  at  Vassar,  I  had 
lost  it  entirely.) 

Now  the  guests  came  in  such  a  stream  that  there  was  no 
conversation,  only  a  handshake  and  a  few  words  of  greeting. 
I  will  name  some  of  the  guests,  as  I  remember  them  as  they 
passed  up  to  us.  There  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field, 
a  perfect  contrast.  He,  a  graceful,  tall  blond  with  short 
silky  sideburns;  his  wife,  the  first  Mrs.  Field,  was  a  perfect 
type  of  a  southern  brunette,  with  all  that  that  implies; 
charm  of  manner  and  exquisite  taste  in  dress.  She  wore 
black  velvet  and  her  figure  was  so  perfect  that  even  the  hoop 
skirt  seemed  to  render  it  more  stately.  There  was  not  a 
sign  of  any  trimming  on  her  dress,  the  dusky  folds  of  her 
skirt  gracefully  narrowing  to  her  slender  waist,  and  above 
arose  a  velvet  sheath  enclosing  her  well  rounded  figure,  and 
her  neck  arose  like  an  oval  of  ivory  from  the  rim  of  velvet; 
her  arms  were  bare  to  the  short,  puffed  sleeves.  A  single 
red  rose  was  placed  to  one  side  of  her  corsage;  a  diamond 
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necklace  and  earrings  completed  her  toilette.  Her  beautiful 
hair  seemed  to  match  exactly  the  shade  of  black  in  the 
velvet  of  her  dress.  As  this  is  the  only  costume  that  diners 

to  my  memory,  I  give  it;  never  will  that  wonderful  picture 
pass  from  my  mind's  eye. 

I  could  hear  snatches  of  what  mother  was  getting.  She 
was  also  assailed  with  the  question  what  class  I  was  in* 
but  she  was  smarter  than  I,  and  managed  to  dodge  the  ex’ 
planation  every  time.  Father  would  say  he  didn't  know 
and  he  didn  t  care.  Aunt  Fanny  was  circulating  around 
among  the  guests,  making  herself  agreeable  as  usual.  She 
would  spy  a  wallflower  in  an  instant  and  soon  was  making 
her  forget  where  she  was. 

I  saw  Byron  Smith  coming.  He  would  get  off  something 
funny.  & 

Byron  Smith:  I've  been  telling  everybody  how  we  used 
to  run  over  the  court  house  desks  when  we  lived  on  that 
fashionable  quarter,  Washington  Street  between  Wells  and 
LaSalle,  but  as  usual  nobody  will  believe  me.  What  is 

your  share  of  the  30,000  pancakes  devoured  at  the  Vassar 
breakfast  table? 

(There  comes  dear  old  Rob,  as  the  girls  all  called  him. 
Rob  Patterson  had  been  listening  to  all  my  explanations  to 
the  curious  of  the  question  "What  class  do  you  belong  to?" 
It  was  some  years  ago  that  I  threw  down  my  handkerchief 
for  him  to  pick  up.  Now  there  was  no  twfinkle  in  those 
eyes  the  color  of  a  ripe  chestnut.  He  was  very  tall  and  had 
to  stoop  a  little  when  speaking  to  me.) 

Rob  (with^  a  serious,  earnest  look) :  Hang  on,  Abby, 
hang  on;  don't  be  scared  by  all  these  fool  remarks. 

(I  felt  much  as  Richard  Barthelmess  must  have  felt  on 
the  operating  table  with  no  anaesthetic,  when  his  sweet' 
heart  nurse  said,  Hang  on,  Kid,  hang  on."  Had  not  I  been 
going  through  all  this  mental  surgery  with  no  anaesthetic?) 

Then  he  took  my  hand  and  grasped  it  with  that  firm, 
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gentle  clasp  that  means  friendship,  and  said,  "I  honor  you 
one  and  all  for  your  bravery  and  persistence  in  going  in  for 
Higher  Education.”  I  felt  I  could  count  on  him,  especially 
in  time  of  trouble,  which  I  had  occasion  to  in  after  years 
and  found  him  the  same  true  friend. 

What  the  Guests  Talked  About 

Having  made  such  disclosures  in  regard  to  my  standing, 
it  is  only  natural  that  it  should  arouse  some  discussion,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example: 

One  of  my  old  teachers:  I  wonder  why  Abby  is  so  low 
down  in  her  studies.  She  was  bright  enough  here.  I  can’t 
understand  it. 

Another  teacher:  You  know  she  was  recovering  from 
typhoid  fever  the  summer  before  she  went  to  Vassar.  She 
only  decided  to  go  to  college  five  minutes  before  the  train 
started,  so,  naturally,  she  didn’t  have  much  time  to  prepare. 

Man  of  mature  years:  My  wife  says  Abby  isn’t  much  of 
a  scholar  anyway.  She  never  reads  anything,  so  they  say. 
Her  aunt,  Mrs.  Rexford,  used  to  try  to  get  her  to  read; 
but  no  go,  she  wouldn't. 

Some  one  else:  What  did  she  try  to  get  her  to  read? 

Same  man  as  above:  My  wife  says  she  told  Abby  to  read 
Prescott’s  "Conquest  of  Peru”  and  told  her  over  and  over 
again  that  it  is  as  interesting  as  a  novel;  but  to  no  purpose. 

Some  one  else  (my  defender):  Well,  how  was  the  poor 
child  to  judge  by  that,  as  she  was  never  allowed  to  read 
novels;  then  how  could  she  know  any  more  about  the 
"Conquest  of  Peru”  than  she  did  before? 

One  of  the  neighbors:  Well,  I  know  she  hasn’t  any 
memory;  so  how  can  she  be  a  scholar  if  she  hasn't  any  mem¬ 
ory?  She  never  remembered  any  errand  she  was  told  to  do. 

Some  one  else  (my  defender) :  Errands  are  not  the  Higher 
Education. 

Same  neighbor  as  above:  She  had  a  chance  to  read 
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novels,  I  know,  because  some  one,  I  forget  who,  gave  her  a 
whole  set  of  books  all  beautifully  bound  in  bright  blue;  the 
backs  were  ornamented  with  a  delicate  pattern  in  gold  leaf. 

My  defender:  What  were  the  books?  What  was  inside 
of  all  this  magnificence? 

Neighbor:  Well,  as  I  said,  there  were  six  volumes  en¬ 
titled,  "Oscar,”  "Clinton,”  "Ella,”  "Marcus,”  "Whistler,” 
"Jessie”;  all  fine  stories,  written  for  young  girls  to  read, 
which  was  all  the  more  reason  why  she  should  read  them. 

My  defender:  All  I  know  is  that  Abby  is  a  real  original 
if  ever  there  was  one.  She  does  things  in  ways  that  no  one 
ever  heard  of.  She  is  called  a  genius.  I  have  heard  her 
called  that  lots  of  times. 

Outsider  joins  the  discussion:  What  are  you  talking 
about? 

Defender:  About  that  set  of  books,  "Oscar,”  "Clinton,” 
"Ella,”  "Marcus,”  "Whistler,”  "Jessie.”  Have  you  ever 
read  them? 

Outsider:  Well,  I  should  think  I  had.  I  was  made  to 
read  them  aloud  to  sister  when  she  was  sick  with  I  forget 
what,  and  they  are  the  stupidest  books  I  ever  read.  Every 
book  is  the  same — no  change  in  the  story,  only  in  name. 
They  were  good  soporifics,  however,  as  my  sister  always 
went  to  sleep  when  I  read  them. 

I  remember  only  one  remark  uttered  by  a  guest  in  that  great 
assemblage,  and  that  remark  was  made  by  Hannah  Stewart. 
I  happened  to  be  in  the  hall,  near  the  front  door,  when  Gen. 
Sheridan  and  his  staff  came  in.  I  do  not  know  how  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  I  was  there  instead  of  in  front  of  the  mantel¬ 
piece;  but  so  it  was.  As  the  great  General  was  a  frequent 
visitor  at  the  Stewarts*  Hannah  knew  him  very  well.  She 
began  at  once  to  enter  into  conversation  with  him  and 
among  the  things  she  said  was,  "Don’t  try  to  tell  me  any¬ 
thing  about  yourself;  don’t  I  and  everybody  else  know 
your  whole  history?”  I  remember  how  I  wished  I  had  the 
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Mrs.  John  Patterson 

Jeanie  Stewart,  daughter  of  Gen.  Hart  Stewart 
and  one  of  the  belles  of  Chicago  in  the  60  s 


Mrs.  Lorenzo  Johnson 

Helen  Stewart ,  as  Undine,  in  play  of  that 
name  given  at  Vassar 
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gift  of  small  talk.  I  wondered  why  I  couldn't  say  things 
likejthat^on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  but  I  couldn't,  so 
what's  the  use? 

I  went  back  to  my  post  and  saw  Martha  and  Memie 
sitting  on  the  sofa  talking  to  some  young  men.  This  is  all  I 
remember  of  my  party,  with  any  distinctness.  The  whole 
ensemble  was  a  phantasmagoria  of  pretty  faces,  beautiful 
costumes,  handsomely  groomed  men,  the  whole  staff  in 
uniform  which  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  occasion.  As 
the  multitude  passed  by  the  women  said,  "When  did  you 
come?"  I  could  not  have  told  when  I  arrived,  no,  not  if  I 
was  to  be  shot  the  next  minute.  Or  they  asked  when  I  was 
leaving.  I  could  say  I  did  not  know  to  that  question  with¬ 
out  being  considered  a  downright  idiot.  Other  questions 
were,  "How  long  is  your  vacation?"  or,"  Are  you  a  sopho¬ 
more?"  which  embarrassed  me  greatly  as  there  was  a  sort 
of  sneer  went  with  it.  At  that  time  it  was  considered  queer 
to  go  to  college,  and  to  be  a  sophomore  (which,  by  the  way, 
I  was)  was  the  height  of  absurdity.  "When  do  you  grad¬ 
uate?"  "Are  you  coming  home  in  the  Spring?"  With  the 
men  I  got  along  much  better  for  their  questions  ran  along 
in  this  fashion:  "You  are  looking  charming  this  evening," 
"May  I  see  you  off  when  you  go  back  to  Vassar?"  "Will  you 
go  sleighing  with  me  next  Tuesday  at  three?"  "Will  you 
go  with  me  to  see  'Caste'  next  Friday?"  "May  I  bring  you 
something  to  eat,  you  must  be  hungry?"  etc. 

The  Healys 

As  I  stood  in  line  Mr.  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  the  great  portrait 
artist,  chanced  to  be  near  me.  I  heard  him  say  to  a  group  of 
friends,  "I  told  my  wife  that  she  must  grow  old  gracefully, 
and  she  said,  'but,  my  dear,  I  do  not  have  to  begin  for  a  long 
time  yet'."  He  and  his  wife  were  very  much  in  love  and 
she  was  famous  for  her  bon  mots  which  he  was  always  re¬ 
peating.  Years  after  this  I  heard  such  a  burst  of  wit  from 
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her  daughter  Edith  (Mrs.  Lysander  Hill)  that  I  must  let  my 
dear  readers  have  the  benefit  of  it.  She  showed  herself  a 
chip  of  the  old  block. 

At  a  tea  given  by  the  Healy  sisters  was  a  young  man,  a 
Professor  at  that  time  engaged  in  private  tutoring.  He  was 
very  much  impressed  with  his  own  importance  and  usually 
put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  conversation.  The  subject 
of  old  maids  was  broached,  by  whom  I  do  not  remember. 
They  were  it  seemed  a  discarded  set,  so  ran  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  Inasmuch  as  the  most  charming  lady  in  the  room,  our 
wonderful  hostess,  Miss  Edith  Healy,  was  unmarried,  the 
subject  was,  to  say  the  least,  mal  a  propos.  Our  professor 
was  determined  to  come  to  the  rescue  with  a  sentence  of 
finality;  so  he  said  in  a  most  convincing  way,  “I  want  to  say 
that  I  am  sure  there  is  not  an  unmarried  lady,  who  has  not 
had,  at  least,  one  offer  of  marriage.”  But  this  was  not  the 
last  word.  Our  brilliant  hostess  turned  to  her  guest  and  in 
a  mischievous  way  said,  “So  you  have  proposed  to  them  all.” 

Wayne  Chatfield,  being  intimate  with  the  family,  being 
related  to  my  stepmother  through  the  Bogues  and  knowing 
my  own  mother's  family  so  well,  was  a  privileged  character. 
He  was  a  regular  gossip,  almost  as  good  as  a  woman.  He 
noticed  everything  a  woman  had  on  and  could  tell  all  the 
latest  news;  he  was  a  fascinating  talker,  too. 

He  would  sidle  up  to  me  now  and  then  to  report  progress. 
“Gen.  Sheridan  was  now  talking  to  Jeanie  Stewart,”  “Your 
mother  told  me  not  to  tell  you  any  of  the  compliments  I 
hear  about  you  (after  a  pause);  but  I  will  write  them  down 
and  send  them  to  you  in  a  day  or  two.” 

Abby:  Oh,  thank  you,  Wayne. 

Wayne:  There's  Susie  King,  how  beautiful  she  is  with 
her  auburn  hair  and  chestnut  eyes.  She  has  seen  “Caste” 
thirteen  times.  They  all  wish  she  would  select  someone 
and  put  them  all  out  of  agony. 

Abby:  Oh,  Wayne,  I  am  so  tired  standing. 
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Wayne:  Come  and  get  something  to  eat. 

Abby:  I  am  too  tired  to  eat. 

Wayne:  Well,  you  sit  down  and  I  will  bring  you  some 
escalloped  oysters  and  chicken  salad  up  here. 

After  the  party  was  over,  I  stepped  into  the  parlor. 
The  guests  had  gone.  I  looked  about.  Someone  had 
dropped  a  dainty  lace  handkerchief;  another,  a  mother^ob 
pearl  fan.  I  glanced  at  the  chairs,  the  same  chairs  we  had 
had  for  so  long:  pink  damask  embossed  with  roses,  i  saw 
a  stain  on  one;  two  or  three  on  another.  I  turned  the  chair 
towards  the  light.  There  they  were,  indelible,  invisible 
records  of  my  faith  which  was  as  indelibly  written  upon 
my  soul. 

The  newspapers  the  next  day  had  it  all  down;  the  guests 
headed  by  General  Sheridan,  of  course,  and  the  bachelors, 
Wayne  Chatfield,  John  Crerar,  Sandy  Forsyth,  Huntington 
Jackson,  Henry  Field,  Page  Ballard,  John  and  Bob  Patter' 
son,  George  and  William  Manierre,  Adrian  and  Harry 
Honore,  Byron  Smith,  Marcus  Hatfield,  Levi  Z,  Leiter, 
V.  H.  Crosby,  Hobart  Taylor,  Watts  Carver  and  Fred 
Tuttle. 

The  belles  of  the  season  were  all  on  the  list;  such  beau' 
ties  as  have  never  been  excelled  before  or  since;  here  are 
a  few  of  the  names:  Bertha  and  Ida  Honore,  Levanche  and 
Virginia  Dunham,  Delia  and  Abby  Spencer,  Susie  King, 
Jeanie,  Nellie  Hannah  Stewart,  Emily  Eames,  Wea  and 
Belle  Porter,  Hattie  Sanger  (afterwards  Mrs.  Pullman), 
Mattie  Hill,  Kate  and  Elinor  Medill  (Mrs.  Robert  Me' 
Cormick)  (Mrs.  Robert  Patterson),  Belle  and  Eva  Badger, 
Annie  Patterson,  Victoria  and  Mary  Carver. 

Others  of  the  Guests 

Col.  and  Mrs.  John  Mason  Loomis;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillip  Wadsworth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wadsworth; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha  Wadsworth;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neef; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  B.  Judd;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cobb; 
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?0„d;  the  C.rv  rs  M  Td  ?“  B'  X  Ra>~ 

Mrs.  Ira  Holmes;  ihe  Du„ha„  M r  a5X  ^T* 
Custer'cTr,?  ,  ?•  Badgers;  the  hero  of  Genera 

T Tc,““  SorS  Grt^r,!  ” ff  th ' 

Brass,  Jessie  Brass-  the  Lunt^’  <-K  Hon'  William 

Mrs.  Manierre;  the  Pattersons;  the  Melt  ft? 
Mason  family;  Pullmans  and  the  Stewarts  ' 

w •  .  D  ,^on?e  Girls  of  My  Own  A^e 

tehe  parlorat  rhetS  “  P™  ™  W  ">=”  ™ 

iss®  md  1 

yo^=ry„<;X^legSy,:  Mimi'  '  “  thant 

Mother  (endeavoring  to  ward  off  any  sentiment!  •  Wo  11 

& "* 1  *■* ' »  =  t  S 

wera^he  in?  °UtburSt):  Do  y°u  know  Wayne  said  you 

did  (hera  Fathern?hCoah1CrlWOman  ? the  room?  Honest  he 

« S'.^Sr.  •■£££  s  “  s?  se,suKed  at 

in  Ch“Se  •*&'  got 

You  know  fVn’ra?yK0me  <?ke8  f°r  the  boys in  the  morning, 
x  ou  know  George  has  quite  a  sweet  tooth.  ° 

Gur  colored  coachman. 
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Mother:  Now,  be  careful  of  your  dress;  let  Aunt 
Fanny  help  you  put  it  away.  Take  it  off  and  leave  it  on 
the  bed  in  the  spare  room  and  cover  it  up  with  a  sheet. 
Don't  take  it  in  your  room,  for  the  boys,  if  they  are  eating 
those  cakes,  will  get  it  all  sticky. 

As  .1  turned  I  heard  Father's  suspenders  fall  to  the 
floor,  and  a  great  thud  as  he  dropped  into  bed.  So  the 
party  became  a  thing  of  the  past. 


Father  became  acquainted  with  Lady  Tweedale  wrnen 
Lord  Tweedale  joined  in  the  large  venture  my  father  and 
his  brother  Charles  were  interested  in;  the  building  of  the 
capitol  building  of  Texas  for  3,000,000  acres  of  land  in 
the  Panhandle  district  of  Texas.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
nobility  of  England  were  interested  in  this  project  as  well 
as  wealthy  Englishmen  well  known  as  philanthropists. 
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My  father  was  invited  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Tweedale  at 
his  estate  in  Scotland.  Lady  Tweedale  is  a  charming 
woman  of  Irish-Italian  extraction,  a  great  beauty  and  one  of 
the  social  leaders  among  the  nobility.  One  of  the  ladies 
who  accompanied  my  father  on  his  visit  remarked  that  the 
marchioness  jewels  were  beyond  description  and  worth  a 
king’s  ransom. 

The  Marchioness  evidently  enjoyed  my  father’s  society 
^ ^d  talks  on  the  subjects  of  the  day  among 
which  was  the  novel  Barrabbas  which  came  out  about  that 
time.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  noble  lady  should 
have  turned  to  father  for  a  criticism  of  a  book;  but  lam  glad 
to  show  that  he  was  equal  to  any  emergency.  I  have  read 
worse  criticisms  from  those  who  make  it  their  profession 
The  letter  from  Lady  Tweedale  is  not  to  be  found  but  the 
following  letter  is  self-explanatory. 

Letter. 

John  V.  Farwell  to  Lady  Tweedale. 

Hotel  Victoria ,  London ,  W.  C. 

December  3rd ,  1894. 

Dear  Lady  Tweedale: 

You  were  so  \ind  as  to  as\  me  to  read  " Barrabbas ”  and 
write  you  my  opinion  of  the  boo\.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to 
thinly  such  opinion  will  add  anything  to  what  you  have 
gleaned  from  its  perusal :  I  am  not  clever  enough  for  that ,  but 
believing  that  you  meant  what  you  said  I  cannot  well  avoid 
giving  you  a  hasty  sketch  of  what  1  consider  a  very  unique 
volume ,  both  in  its  subject  and  in  the  treatment  of  it. 

Its  conception  could  only  have  produced  such  pictures  in  the 
camera  of  a  womanly  brain ,  of  magic  breadth  and  power. 

Human  nature  is  not  ta\en  with  a  \odac ,  on  the  fly ,  but 
with  the  composure  oj  one  who  has  seen  life  from  permanent 
points  of  observation ,  and  the  result  is  total  depravity  in  fast 
colors ,  certainly  in  k  Caiaphas ”  and  his  numerous  present  day 
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progeny ,  if  not  in  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  other  numerous 
descendants. 

Jesus ,  while  on  earth ,  drew  a  similar  picture  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees,  so  the  author  cannot  be  very  far  wrong  as  an 
artist  in  that  line. 

Our  Author  has  a  tender  side  for  sinners,  and  transforms 
a  look  from  him  in  the  face  of  penitence  into  transformed  char' 
acter.  That  was,  and  is  His  peculiar  work,  now.  Magda' 
lenes  and  Thieves,  today,  only  need  that  look  for  transforma' 
tion  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  priestly  presence. 

In  short,  the  booh  not  only  portrays  sin,  but  holds  up  the 
remedy. 

Multitudes  will  read  this  book  that  otherwise  would  not 
imbibe  very  much  of  biblical  lore,  hence  it  may  be  a  woman  s 
introduction  to  the  real  Bible,  which  human  hate  for  4,900 
years  has  failed  to  annihilate,  but  which  Walter  Scott  turned 
to  as  the  only  one  worth  his  while  when  Time  was  saying 
“Goodbye,"  to  him. 

And  yet  with  its  marvellous  perfection  in  portraiture  of 
human  character,  and  the  Christ  character,  I  must  say  that  as  a 
woman  she  has  not  been  loyal  to  her  own  sex  in  making  her 
blacker  than  Barrabbas  and  Caiaphas.  She  that  was  last  at  the 
shadow  of  death  at  the  cross,  and  first  at  the  empty  tomb  of 
the  world's  risen  and  ascended  King,  must  condemn  that  part 
of  the  bool{  as  untrue. 

Again  she  paints  Abraham  in  different  colors  from  those 
in  which  Christ  embalms  his  memory ,  who  certainly  \new  him 
best,  and  spea\s  of  him  as  a  familiar  friend  and  if  my  fancy 
serves  me  right  it  was  Christ  in  human  form  that  gave  him  the 
promise  of  a  son,  the  fulfillment  of  which ,  in  many  ways,  was 
an  antitype  of  his  own  history.  In  these  latter  respects  the 
weaknesses  of  a  great  genius  come  out  in  a  prejudice  agamst 
the  church. 

This  age  is  intensely  practical,  and  the  book  assumes  that 
a  theoretical  religion,  in  contradistinction  to  Christ  s  living 
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and  wording  sort,  is  pretty  much  the  only  \ind  now  in  vogue 

She  must  have  forgotten  some  of  England's  greatest  men  in 

writing  up  her  catalogue  of  Christine  characters  in  making 

er  oo \.  Ro  one  can  criticize  Christ.  Sacred  and  brofane 

writers  vie  with  each  other  in  chanting  his  praises.  But  how 

easy  it  is  to  find  flaws  in  the  record  of  even  the  best  of  His 
disciples.  J 

If  this  were  not  the  case  in  Adam's  race,  the  second  Adam 
would  have  no  practical  place  to  fill  in  the  world's  history. 
Whoever  with  pen  or  pencil,  or  in  the  ordinary  walks  of 

ife,  reveals  this  truth  to  his  fellows,  will  not  have  lived  and 
wrought  in  vain. 

Hence,  after  reading  Barrabbas,  I  dont  wonder  that  you 
are  going  to  honor  the  book  with  a  place  in  your  library,  as  a 
real  educator,  although,  perhaps,  faulty,  li\e  many  others 
which  we  draw  from . 

I  expected  to  read  it  on  the  ocean  instead  of  in  London,  and 
hence  you  have  my  thoughts  about  it  sooner  than  1  expected 
you  would,  but  I  hope  I  have  not,  under  the  courteous  inspira - 
tion  of  your  suggestion  and  request,  increased  your  admiration 
for  the  boof{,  if  I  have  not  added  anything  to  it. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  regard  and  esteem, 

I  am,  with  greatest  respect, 

Tours  sincerely, 

ctl  tj  a  John  V.  Farwell. 

The  Most  Honorable, 

The  Marchioness  of  Tweedale.  July  11  1887 
My  Dear  Abby: 

i  lust  ca^ed  on  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  his  lady  at 

the  Richelieu,  still  I  am  able,  without  much  effort,  to  recognize 
you  They  are  boo\ed  to  meet  a  friend  at  Ifliagara  or  they 
would  go  to  La\e  Forest  with  me.  They  are  real  nice  Christian 
people— not  stuc\  up  a  bit.  I  am  going  to  try  and  get  them 
a  special  car  over  M.  C.  R.  R. 

With  love, 

[2°2][  Father. 


The  Honorable  John  V. 


' 

Portrait  of  John  V.  Farwell 
By  C.  P.  A.  Healy 


The  Court  House 

The  Honorable  John  V. 

My  father  never  took  any  active  part  in  politics  except 
in  1864,  when  he  was  Presidential  Elector  for  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  He  was  elector  for  Mr. 
Lincoln. 

In  an  article  explaining  his  platform  he  says:  “I  have  a 
great  love  for  the  United  States  government,  because,  as  it 
is  democratic  in  principle,  republican  in  form,  and  now 
proposes  that  every  man,  woman  and  child  shall  be  free,  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  only  true  exponent  ol  liberty  and 
progress  for  the  human  race.  I  have  served  as  one  ot  a  jury 
in  the  United  States  Courts  in  indicting  men  for  resisting 
the  execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  not  because  the  law 
was  just,  but  because  obedience  to  law  is  the  only  safety 
for  free  governments.” 

The  Indian  Commissioner 

When  General  Grant  was  elected  President,  Congress 
refused  to  make  appropriations  for  the  Indians,  because  of 
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the  malfeasance  in  office  of  the  Indian  agents,  who  dis¬ 
tributed  government  supplies  to  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
absorb  most  of  them  on  the  way,  and  at  their  point  of  desti¬ 
nation,  unless  a  commission  was  appointed  to  superintend 
purchases  and  their  distribution.  Gen.  Grant  was  author¬ 
ized  to  select  such  a  commission  and  the  following  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  indicates  the  scope  of 
their  duties,  and  the  names  of  the  men  who  were  to  take 
up  the  work  that  saved  many  wars  then  threatened  by  the 
Indians  on  account  of  their  treatment  by  government 
agents: 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Washington ,  D.  C.,  April  15,  1869. 
Hon.  John  V.  Farwell ,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir:  The  President  has  directed  me  to  invite  you  to 
become  one  of  the  Coynmissioners  provided  for  by  the  late 
Act  of  Congress  to  act  as  auxiliary  to  this  Department  in  the 
supervision  of  the  wor\  of  gathering  the  Indians  upon  reser - 
vations. 

The  Commission  will  serve  without  pay ,  except  for  ex' 
penses  actually  incurred  in  traveling ,  and  is  expected  to  act 
both  as  a  consulting  board  of  advisors ,  and,  through  their 
subcommittees ,  as  inspectors  of  the  agencies  in  the  Indian 
country. 

The  design  of  those  who  suggested  the  Commission  was 
that  something  li\e  a  Christian  Commission  should  be 
established ,  having  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  in  view,  and 
laboring  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  this  wor\ ,  whilst  also 
co-operating  with  the  department  in  the  specific  purpose 
mentioned. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  requested  to  become 
members  of  the  board  with  you:  Williayn  Welsh,  Philadel - 
phia;  George  H.  Stuart,  James  E.  Tratman,  St.  Louis; 
William  E.  Dodge,  JJew  Tor\;  E.  S.  Toby,  Boston ;  and 
Felix  R.  Brunot  of  Pittsburgh.  Earnestly  hoping  you  will 
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consent  to  your  appointment ,  and  that  you  will  in  any  event 
withhold  any  refusal  until  the  preliminary  meeting  has  been 
held ,  and  you  have  thus  been  enabled  to  discuss  more  fully 
the  objects  and  the  importance  of  the  contemplated  movement , 
I  am  very  respectfully, 

Tour  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Cox . 

Washington,  D.  C .,  May  21th,  1869. 

My  Dear  Daughter: 

I  was  obliged  to  come  here  via  Harrisburg  to  be  on  time 
without  breaking  the  Sabbath.  So  I  have  reserved  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  until  my  return,  after  having  paid  my  respects 
to  the  Indians  and  the  Great  Father,  President  Grant,  who 
has  called  on  me  to  help  him  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
red  man  may  be  \ept  at  peace  and  be  civilized  and  Chris' 
tianized.  Gen.  Grant  seems  determined  to  brea\  up  every 
den  of  thieves  that  hover  round  the  Treasury  and  if  I  can  help 
do  it,  I  am  willing  to  wor\  for  nothing  and  pay  my  own  bills. 

It  was  very  soon  demonstrated  that  this  was  done  none 
too  soon.  I  was  one  of  two  commissioners  sent  in  1871  to 
the  Osage  tribe  in  southern  Kansas,  whose  lands  were  being 
taken  up  by  Kansas  settlers,  to  remove  them  to  the  Indian 
Territory.  We  had  scarcely  named  our  object,  before  the 
chief  said  to  us,  “White  people  are  going  there,  same  as 
here;  if  you  can  stop  that,  we  will  hold  a  council  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  not  otherwise."  This  matter  was  arranged 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief. 

My  next  trip  was  to  California  to  purchase  supplies  and 
investigate  some  large  claims  held  by  Californians  versus 
the  United  States,  growing  out  of  Indian  purchases. 

This  trip  was  made  under  the  specific  agreement  that  I 
was  to  use  my  own  judgment  as  to  the  manner  of  buying 
the  goods,  instead  of  the  United  States  regulations,  which 
were  so  arranged  as  to  give  to  favored  parties  the  whole 
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amount  of  purchases,  through  advertisements  arranged  by 
the  Indian  office  in  Washington,  appearing  very  fair  to  one 
not  posted  in  the  game.  I  bought  them,  just  as  I  bought 
goods  for  my  own  business,  and  left  samples  with  an  agent 
of  my  own  to  be  used  in  their  delivery,  so  as  to  get  the  same 
quality  that  was  bargained  for,  and  the  proper  quantities. 

I  was  also  required  to  visit  the  agencies  in  Northern 
California,  and  had  a  military  escort  for  that  purpose.  The 
trip  was  made  on  horseback,  after  getting  to  the  end  of  the 
stage  route.  We  camped  one  night  on  a  trout  stream  at 
the  base  of  a  mountain  we  had  to  cross  the  next  day.  We 
had  trout  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

Arriving  at  our  destination,  the  Indians  were  not  the 
only  ones  that  enlisted  my  sympathy.  The  soldiers  sent 
from  comfortable  homes  into  this  material  wilderness,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  watch  Indians,  found  the  down-grade 
highway  to  a  moral  hell  among  the  very  elements  they  were 
expected  to  aid  into  a  better  life. 

Their  medicine-man  is  their  priest.  I  was  introduced 
to  one,  and  I  was  curious  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  a  certain 
dance,  at  which  a  regalia  was  worn  made  of  white  deerskin 
and  red-headed  woodpeckers'  scalps  made  into  a  gear,  the 
ones  that  wore  the  largest  taking  the  precedence.  On  in¬ 
forming  him  that  in  my  town  there  were  scores  of  that  bird 
in  the  trees,  he  at  once  wished  me  to  send  him  any  number 
at  a  dollar  apiece,  so  he  could  outshine  the  chief  in  the  next 
dance.  On  inquiring  how  this  dance  originated,  he  informed 
me  that  about  two  thousand  years  ago  his  ancestors  had 
seen  a  vision  coming  down  the  mountain  of  a  spirit  in 
human  form  that  told  him  they  must  not  fight  any  more,  and 
that  whenever  all  quarrels  were  settled  they  could  have 
this  dance,  and  wear  this  regalia,  of  which  he  showed  me  his 
sample.  I  then  asked  him  how  long  it  was  since  they  had 
had  such  a  dance.  He  said  many,  many  years.  I  then  asked 
him  how  soon  after  it  occurred  was  any  one  killed  in  a 
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quarrel.  He  gave  me  a  queer  look,  but  finally  answered, 
"The  very  next  month  after  the  dance."  It  was  a  very 
interesting  bit  of  Indian  history  to  me,  as  evidencing  the 
Bible's  statement  that  "God  made  of  one  blood"  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

Reconnoitering 

Our  Commission  sent  detectives  to  the  northern  agencies 
to  ascertain  how  vouchers  were  made  up  by  the  Indian 
agents.  In  one  case  flour  had  been  mixed  with  a  white 
clay,  rendering  it  unusable,  and  was  rejected  by  the 
Indians.  It  was  offered  every  delivery  day,  and  vouchers 
made  up,  as  though  it  had  been  taken  and  used  by  the 
Indians.  Cattle  were  driven  over  the  scales  several  times, 
so  that  a  small  drove  became  a  thousand.  A  war  was 
imminent  because  of  these  cheats,  and  I  wrote  my  brother, 
Charles  B.  Farwell,  then  a  member  of  Congress,  giving 
these  facts,  and  stating  that  the  Indian  Office  and  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  were  to  blame  for  such  action.  These 
vouchers  were  paid  after  they  had  been  rejected  by  our 
Commission,  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  all  but  one 
of  the  members;  but  before  this  resignation,  our  chairman, 
Felix  R.  Brunot,  went  to  the  Sioux  agency  and  held  a 
council  with  Red  Cloud  and  his  tribes,  which  prevented  a 
war.  He  opened  the  session  with  prayer,  at  the  close  of 
which  Red  Cloud  arose,  spread  his  hands  towards  Heaven, 
and  asked  the  Great  Spirit  "to  see  that  nothing  but  truth 
should  be  spoken  at  that  council."  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
President  Grant,  who  sent  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior.  There  was  a  meeting  soon  after  of  our  Commission 
in  Washington,  and  I  had  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  asking 
me  to  call  at  his  office,  to  which  I  replied  that  after  reporting 
to  our  chairman  I  would  call  on  him.  Instead  of  waiting 
for  my  call,  he  attended  that  first  meeting,  and  stated  that  a 
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letter  had  been  sent  to  Washington  by  Mr.  Farwell,  reflect¬ 
ing  on  the  Interior  Office,  and  asked  a  committee  of  con¬ 
ference. T'^W.  E.  Dodge  and  another  gentleman  and  myself 
were  appointed  as  a  committee.  I  was  in  for  it  as  the 
Secretary  thought,  but  I  justified  the  letter  on  the  ground 
that  the  Secretary  was  accountable  for  the  acts  of  under 
officers,  and  for  the  truth  of  my  statements,  I  was  prepared 
to  prove  every  one  of  them  by  eyewitnesses  of  the  wrongs 
done  to  the  Indians  by  his  appointees. 

The  President  soon  had  the  resignation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  there  have  been  no  Indian  wars  with 
the  Northern  tribes  since  then. 

At  one  of  our  meetings  in  Washington  I  was  asked  to 
address  a  public  meeting  presided  over  by  President  Grant, 
on  the  work  of  our  Commission.  This  is  the  highest  civic 
honor  ever  accorded  to  me. 

My  father,  although  with  his  large  business  on  his  mind, 
his  philanthropic  work  and  interests,  took  hold  with  a  will 
when  called  upon  to  serve  his  country.  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  he  was  the  only  one  on  this  Commission  who  made 
it  his  business  to  beard  the  lion  in  his  den.  Father  gave  up 
everything  and  ferreted  out  these  Indian  agencies  in  the 
far  West.  Frauds  were  being  perpetrated  to  an  alarming 
extent.  The  Indian  Commission  revealed  the  fact  that 
supplies  intended  for  the  Indians  were  never  delivered,  and 
the  money  the  Indians  brought  for  supplies  was  spent  in 
bad  whiskey.  My  father  went  on  horseback  through  the 
Indian  Reservations  of  northern  California,  over  rough 
mountain  roads,  and  made  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
methods  used  for  defrauding  the  native  American.  He 
made  San  Francisco  his  headquarters  and  took  me  with  him 
for  a  pleasure  trip;  and  while  he  was  fulfilling  his  self- 
imposed  duty  I  was  having  a  good  time  with  friends  seeing 
Yosemite  Valley  and  the  geysers,  etc. 
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Extract  from  a  letter: 

Dec.  lSth ,  1871. 

I  dm  as  busy  as  ever  and  I  don't  see  how  l  can  get  away; 
but  the  poor  Indians  must  be  cared  for  by  someone. 

San  Francisco 

The  only  one  of  the  Indian  Commission  who  went  into 
the  Indian  Reservations  to  see  for  himself  the  state  of 
things  as  they  were  in  1871,  which  were,  to  say  the  least, 
very  bad,  was  my  father  who  took  me  with  him  to  San 
Francisco  to  have  a  good  time  while  he  was  working  without 
pay  for  the  government.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
glorious  for  me;  a  season  in  New  York  society  among  the 
400  was  as  nothing  compared  to  the  experience  I  had  that 
summer.  I  was  placed  under  the  chaperonage  of  a  charming 
newly  wedded  couple  who  were  on  their  wedding  tour. 
They  did  not  consider  me  in  the  way  and  everything  went 
along  fine.  They  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foulke  (the  bride 
being  a  sister  of  Mr.  Edson);  who  was  very  pretty  and 
attractive.  Mr.  L.  M.  Foulke  was  a  relative  of  Lucretia 
Mott,  so  that  being  a  Quaker  my  father  considered  that  I 
was  under  good  care.  He  and  his  wife  were  very  good 
company,  I  assure  you,  and  there  were  no  dull  moments 
on  the  trip.  Father  left  me  in  San  Francisco  with  my 
travelling  companions  while  he  left  for  the  Indian  Reserva- 
tions.  We  remained  in  San  Francisco  to  see  the  sights  there 
and  stayed  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  which  had  been  recently 
built,  and  was  the  finest  in  the  city.  Mr.  Foulke  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Gov.  Stanford  and  through  him  we  had 
access  to  many  homes  and  sights  which  otherwise  would 
have  been  closed  to  us.  We  came  in  contact  with  all  sorts 
of  interesting  persons. 

I  will  relate  my  experience  with  a  young  Japanese  whom 
I  met  through  Gov.  Stanford.  It  was  a  year  for  the  out- 
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pouring  of  Japan  on  our  Pacific  Coast.  Mrs.  de  Long,  wife 
of  the  ambassador  to  Japan,  had  brought  over  six  young 
girls  of  ten  years  of  age,  belonging  to  the  noble  families  of 
Japan  to  be  educated  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time 
came  some  Japanese  young  men.  One  of  them  was  Kentaro 
Yanagiya.  He  came  over  to  see  our  country  and  to  observe 
our  customs.  He  wanted  to  meet  an  American  young  lady 
and  Gov.  Stanford  thought  I  would  be  a  good  specimen  so 
we  were  formally  introduced  at  his  rooms  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  I  asked  him  to  call.  That  was  Exhibit  A. 

Exhibit  B,  was  the  call.  The  appearance  of  this  Oriental 
traveller  was  (and  is  still,  no  doubt,  if  he  is  living,  and  I 
hope  he  is;  for  I  want  him  to  read  this)  very  prepossessing 
(see  picture).  I  did  not  know  whether  to  address  him  as 
Mr.  Kentaro  or  Mr.  Yanagiya,  so  I  gently  mumbled  and 
advanced  to  meet  him  as  he  entered  the  door  to  my  parlor. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  then  a  Prince  Albert 
and  a  high  silk  hat.  His  clothes  fitted  him  as  do  our  clothes 
on  all  Japanese,  as  though  he  was  a  model  made  to  exhibit 
the  clothes  on.  He  was  immaculate  in  every  particular, 
boots  shined  and  even  his  gloves  were  brand  new.  But 
we  must  not  leave  him  standing  at  the  door.  He  stopped 
as  if  he  had  been  shot,  put  his  heels  together  and  bowed 
low,  with  hat  in  hand;  he  seated  himself  on  the  sofa  op- 
posite  my  chair,  put  his  hat  beside  him,  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  sofa.  We  did  not  enter  into  conversation  but  made 
little  dabs  at  it.  He  pointed  to  some  flowers  saying, 
“Beautiful.”  I  answered,  “In  Japan  flowers  much  finer  than 
ours.”  I  had  an  idea  it  was  polite  to  run  down  our  things 
as  they  did  theirs  in  talking  to  us,  so  I  felt  I  had  made  a 
score  that  time.  He  asked  me  how  I  liked  “Vassal”  College. 
I  said  enthusiastically,14  Very  much.”  I  met  him  on  the  street 
one  day  and  he  stopped  suddenly  and  made  his  bow  and 
passed  on.  He  called  again,  this  time  to  ask  me  for  my 
photograph.  He  had  been  coached  by  some  mischievous 
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American  friend  who  told  him  it  was  the  thing  to  do  I 
said  I  would  exchange  photographs  with  him.  That  was 
another  excuse  for  calling  and  he  appeared,  went  through 
he  same  motions  and  drew  from  his  pocket  two  photo' 

and  pre,sented  them  t0  me  with  a  low 
bow  I  handed  him  one  of  myself  that  I  had  had  taken  in 

size  fer  •  HiS  W£re  aS  nhey  Were  calIed  then  “cabinet 
size  while  mine  was  a  small  card,  so  I  felt  quite  cheap  in 

offering  him  so  small  a  card  for  two  such  large  ones  To 

make  his  expenence  a  perfect  one  I  asked  him  to  call  on 

to  dohCHpe  T^f  KeaStWlrd  on  his  way>  which  he  promised 
to  do.  He  asked  if  he  might  correspond  with  me  to  which  I 

consented.  He  came  to  Chicago  to  see  me  while  I  was  at 

Vassar  College,  he  went  to  John  V.  Farwell’s  store  to  find 

2  fZure  Tuand  Uncle  Char!es’  in  absence  of 
my  father,  took  him  in  charge  and  showed  him  all  over  the 

Sf  rini'6  CStaKhlhmetnt’  Which  in  itself  was  instruc' 
tive  and  fell  in  with  the  object  of  his  visit  to  our  shores 

He  found  out  my  Vassar  address  and  wrote  me  a  letter 
which  you  are  at  liberty  to  read  for  yourself. 

To  return  to  the  little  girls,  who  came  over  with  Mrs 

de  Long :  They  were  taken  to  New  York  to  be  prepared  for 

Vassar  College  at  the  Abbott  School.  Mrs.  Abbott,  after' 

wards  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith,  came  to  Chicago.  She  told 

me  all  about  these  girls.  They  did  not  all  go  to  Vassar 

but  Countess  Oyama  and  the  wife  of  Admiral  Uriu  did  so’ 

Countess  Oyama  graduated  with  high  honors,  having  read 

an  essay  on  her  commencement  day,  on  the  relations  be' 
tween  England  and  Japan. 

Years  afterwards  when  I  was  president  of  the  Chicago 

inSiSmlatlxk0f  VaSSf  A!umnae  we  had  our  annual  meeting 

Si?4-  f  l  TS  th£  year  ot  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  also 
the  year  of  the  drive  for  $400,000.  Mr.  Rockefeller  offered 

to  double  every  dollar  up  to  $200,000.  We  all  worked  for 
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dear  life,  and  how  hard  we  had  to  work  too,  for  what  now 
would  be  a  mere  pittance. 

I  thought  I  would  ask  the  Marchioness  to  write  a  letter 
to  be  read  at  our  Vassar  luncheon  in  Chicago  and  tell  us 
about  the  war.  She  did  write  me  a  letter  which  she  told 
me  not  to  read  on  any  account  as  her  English  had  fallen  off. 
I  found  not  one  error  in  her  letter  in  grammar,  construction, 
or  spelling  and  she  told  so  many  interesting  things  about  the 
Red  Cross  work  and  other  work  that  I  did  read  her  letter. 
I  wrote  to  her  several  times  and  I  asked  her  if  she  could  tell 
me  anything  about  Kentaro  Yanagiya.  She  wrote  that  she 
knew  his  family  very  well,  that  his  wife  was  an  officer  in  the 
work  for  the  soldiers  and  that  they  were  of  the  highest 
nobility,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Daimios. 

I  sent  her  a  diagram  of  the  group  of  Japanese  girls  and 
asked  her  to  label  them  and  I  found  she  was  the  prettiest 
of  them  all.  Mme.  Uriu  was  one  of  them.  She  is  the  wife 
of  Admiral  Uriu. 

If  Count  Kentaro  Yanagiya  sees  this  book,  which  I  hope 
he  will,  I  hope  he  will  recognize  the  young  lady  he  practised 
on  so  long  ago,  and  I  want  him  to  answer  a  few  questions, 
as  it  is  only  fair  that  I  should  get  some  information  out  of 
him  in  compensation  for  what  he  learned  from  me.  Is  not 
that  fair,  dear  reader? 

Questions. 

1.  What  did  you  think  of  me  when  you  called  upon  me, 
anyway? 

2.  Were  you  much  embarrassed? 

3.  How  did  you  like  the  way  I  did  my  hair? 

4.  Did  you  think  me  very  bold? 

5.  Do  you  think  you  could,  if  you  had  known  me  longer, 
by  any  possibility  have  fallen  in  love  with  me? 

6.  Why  did  you  give  me  two  photographs  of  yourself 
just  alike? 
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7.  How  did  I  compare  with  your  ideals,  the  Japanese 
girls  you  knew? 

8.  Have  you  kept  my  photograph? 

Now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  thought  of  you. 

1.  You  seemed  rather  uncomfortable  in  American  clothes. 
I  wished  they  had  not  been  quite  so  immaculate.  I  never 
saw  any  of  my  friends  so  perfect  as  to  everything  in  their 
dress.  If  there  had  been  a  spot  on  your  shoes  it  would  have 
helped  some. 

2.  I  wished  I  could  have  only  seen  you  in  your  native 
costume.  I  really  thought  there  ought  to  have  been  a  law 
forbidding  Japanese  from  appearing  in  our  men’s  clothes. 

3.  As  to  my  falling  in  love  with  you,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  under  the  circumstances;  you  may  not  have 
been,  but  I  thought  you  were  like  your  clothes,  too  perfect; 
now  we  American  girls  like  a  spice  of  deviltry  in  a  man  and 
you  seemed  hopeless  in  that  respect. 

I  had  your  photograph  in  my  room  at  Vassar  and  it  stood 
bravely  beside  my  American  admirers;  I  pointed  with 
pride  to  my  Japanese  friend,  the  only  photograph  of  a 
Japanese  in  Vassar  College. 

Now,  my  dear  old  friend,  please  write  to  me  and  I  will 
answer  your  letter. 

Chicago ,  23  Sep.t  1871. 

Miss  farwell 

I  arrive  here  yesterday  edening  from  San  Francisco  I 
called  on  your  uncle  Mr.  chas  Farwell  and  wished  to  produce 
your  \ind  letter  of  Introduction  but  as  he  was  occasionally 
absent  I  put  it  before  your  another  uncle  Mr.  Farwell ,  then 
he  too\  me  alound  his  store  very  \indly — I  am  reglet  that 
I  may  have  no  more  good  opportunity  to  get  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you  but  I  wish  you  that  you  are  always  in  good  health — 
I  am  going  away  here  tomorrow  night  in  the  car  to  Detroit , 
then  to  Niagara  Falls  and  Washington. 

Mrssrs.  Edson  and  Foul\e  plesented  their  compliments 
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to  your  fol\s  Misses  ed son  and  Foul\e  is  lately  gone  to 
country  to  see  miss  Edsons  mother  they  are  probably  re' 
turned  at  present.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  present  my  picture. 
I  will  be  most  happy  if  you  accept  it  and  \eep  as  remembrance, 
wishing  you  farewell 


Allow  me  my  bad  writing  and  please  understand  only 
idea  of  it. 

I  will  go  home  to  Japan  on  the  1st  of  January  next  year: 
if  I  have  your  \ind  letter  in  Japan  1  will  be  most  happy 
Kentaro  Tanagiya. 

One  thing  that  father’s  Indian  trip  did  was  to  put  me  in 
touch  with  the  great  suffragists,  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  Susan  B.  Anthony.  They  were  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  and  I  was  pointed  out  to  them  as  a  Vassar  girl.  They 
wanted  to  know  me,  and  I  was  introduced  to  them  and  asked 
to  call  upon  them  in  their  suite.  One  thing  I  was  intent  on 
doing  was  to  get  their  autographs. 
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The  president  of  Vassar  at  that  time  was  Dr.  Raymond, 
and  he  had  recently  delivered  a  most  extraordinary  bac- 
calaureate  sermon  for  the  class  of  1871.  It  is  an  old  story 
that  everybody  was  afraid  that  the  students  at  Vassar 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  dewomanized,  if  such  a  term  is 
allowed,  and  the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  an 
antidotal  spray  which  was  supposed  to  destroy  these  germs. 
Now  that  the  girls  had  been  lured  from  their  homes  to  get 
higher  education,  the  banners  of  “Home,  Sweet  Home''  were 
flung  in  their  faces  and  they  were  automatically  reminded 
that  there  was,  after  all,  "No  place  like  home.”  President 
Raymond's  sermon  was  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  that  led  to  this  undesirable  state  of  mind.  The  girls 
(most  all  of  them)  looked  forward  to  a  life  as  a  teacher. 
There  were  a  number  of  intellectual  ones  who  cared  not  for 
dress  and  who  had  a  fixed  purpose  in  coming,  among  whom 
was  Miss  Swallow,  afterwards  our  great  alumna,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Richards.  I  can  see  her  now  in  her  homely  brown 
calico  dress  and  her  hair  done  up  in  a  little  pug  behind  and 
I  remember,  with  shame,  that  I  used  to  look  down  upon  her 
because  she  was  not  one  of  us;  meaning  the  girls  who  did 
care  a  little  about  their  appearance.  No  one  ever  dreamed 
of  her  becoming  a  celebrity  and  one  of  the  few  really  dis¬ 
tinguished  alumnae  of  the  future.  She  it  was  who  revo¬ 
lutionized  food  conditions,  instituting  Soup  Kitchens  for 
the  poor;  she  was  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Boston  Tech 
and  was  at  the  head  of  the  sanitary  department  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  planned  the  way  by  means  of  which  Boston  had  a 
pure  water  supply.  I  am  getting  far  away  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  but  this  digression  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
might  have  forgotten  or  possibly  never  heard  what  she  did, 
not  for  anyone  who  ever  had  anything  to  do  with  Vassar, 
for  we  of  Vassar  know  all  about  her  and  can  never  do  her 
honor  enough. 

To  go  back  to  President  Raymond's  sermon.  The  gist 
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of  it  was  that  what  we  learned  at  college  should  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  home;  in  short,  "Be  bold,  but  be  not  too  bold." 
Such  a  thing  as  a  happy  home  where  husband  and  wife  both 
lead  idealistic  lives,  each  following  her  and  his  special  bents 
of  genius,  would  have  been  tabooed.  To  have  a  career  a 
girl  must  give  up  the  thought  of  marriage.  I  am  giving  now 
the  general  impressions  that  were  prevalent  of  which  this 
sermon  of  Dr.  Raymond  s  was  a  summary,  so  please  do  not 
do  him  the  injustice  of  thinking  I  am  even  giving  my 
recollections  of  it.  The  girls  who  were  desperately  in 
earnest  all  planned  to  become  teachers;  because  there  was 
then  no  other  opening  for  women  outside  the  home.  There 
was  another  class  of  girls  who  came  to  college  just  for  fun 
and  to  have  a  good  time.  They  rather  dreaded  to  be  classed 
among,  as  the  saying  went,  "the  kind  the  men  hate":  the 
ones  with  short  hair  and  eyeglasses.  Then  there  was  the 
other  extreme  to  whom  the  very  name  of  man  was  anathema. 
They  gloried  in  treating  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  "leave  me 
entirely  alone,  will  you,  I  am  going  to  have  an  education  in 
spite  of  you.  There  were  those  to  which  I  belonged,  who 
condescended  to  tolerate  man,  the  great  detrimental,  for  a 
time  at  least. 

This  dread  motto,  "Home  versus  Higher  Education," 
which  though  invisible  seemed  to  stare  us  in  the  face  in 
the  old  classic  halls  of  Main,  whichever  way  we  turned, 
in  time  changed  into  a  black  cat  at  which  we  metaphors 
cally  fired  bootjacks.  These  bootjacks  were  made  from  an 
old  tree  that  fell  somewhere  on  the  campus.  Matthew 
Vassar  ordered  it  made  up  into  bootjacks  and  distributed 
in  the  girls'  rooms.  The  girls  had  no  use  for  them;  they 
made  all  manner  of  fun  of  them.  They  hung  them  up  as  pic- 
tures;  they  placed  them  on  the  mantels  as  ornaments  un- 
til  a  real  use  could  be  found  for  them. 

The  black  cat  had  a  fiery  red  ribbon  around  its  neck  on 
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which  was  stamped  in  letters  of  black,  "Home  versus 
Higher  Education." 

At  last,  after  the  firing  had  continued  through  several 
administrations,  there  came  a  new  President  of  the  tribe 
of  MacCracken  that  knew  not  the  black  cat.  He  superin- 
tended  the  acquirement  of  a  white  Angora  and  through 
the  ingenuity  of  Dr.  MacLeod  and  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Blodgett  it  was  duly  installed  as  a  sort  of  mascot.  It  had 
a  nice  basket  in  which  to  dream  out  its  golden  halcyon 
days,  on  which  was  inscribed  "Euthenics,"  and  he  had  a 
pink  ribbon  around  his  neck  on  which  was  stamped  in 
letters  of  gold,  "Home  and  Higher  Education." 

Miss  Lyman  used  to  refer  wittily  (she  was  always 
witty)  to  our  Julius  Caesars"  encased  in  black  walnut 
jig-saw  frames  on  our  dressers.  We  even  invited  our  best 
beaux  to  our  founder's  day  celebrations.  At  chapel  we  had 
warning  lectures  and  I  well  remember  Miss  Lyman  uttering 
these  very  words,  Now  I  want  no  billing  and  cooing  under 
the  trees  without  leave  or  license."  I  repeated  this  sentence 
to  my  special  friend  who  came  up  from  his  College  to  our 
party.  He  declared  he  was  going  to  make  a  beeline  for  Miss 
Lyman  and  say  to  her,  "Miss  Lyman,  please  may  I,  oh! 
May  I,  please,  bill  and  coo  with  Miss  Farwell  under  the 
trees?"  And  I  was  really  afraid  he  would. 

Now,  having  given  in  a  very  imperfect  way  the  abortive 
conditions  under  which  Dr.  Raymond  wrote  his  great 
sermon  on  woman's  sphere  I  will  go  back  to  the  great 
suffragists.  We  all  loved  President  Raymond  and  stood  by 
him.  No  man  could  have  handled  conditions  such  as 
obtained  there  at  Vassar,  better  than  he  did. 

Mrs.  Stanton  asked  me  all  sorts  of  questions  about 
Vassar,  which  I  answered  with  discretion  as  I  was  a  loyal 
daughter  of  Vassar  and  did  not  want  to  get  into  any  pitfalls. 
Would  I  look  after  Maggie,  her  daughter,  when  she  entered 
this  coming  tall?  I  certainly  wrould  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
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I  think  this  constituted  me  the  first  caretaker  of  a  Vassar 
freshman. 

Miss  Anthony  was  busy  writing  at  a  table  while  Mrs. 
Stanton  and  I  were  talking,  but  she  suddenly  looked  up  at 
me  for  the  first  time  and  said  in  her  abrupt  manner,  “Did  you 
say  you  wanted  my  scratch?"  (After  giving  it  to  me,  she 
said)  “Did  the  girls  swallow  that  Baccalaureate  sermon 
Dr.  Raymond  gave  last  June?" 

I  was  stunned  at  first  and  hesitated  long  enough  for  the 
following  thoughts  to  skim  through  my  brain:  “She  had  on 
glasses,  seldom  worn  then,  and  she  looked  just  like  the 
women  the  men  hate."  I  certainly  did  not  want  to  join  in 
her  procession,  and  I  jumped  the  fence  to  the  other  side,  for 
I  had  not  calculated  on  giving  up  the  men  yet,  so  I  said 
sulkily,  “I  dunno." 

“Well,  all  T  Ve  got  to  say  is,  it  was  a  mess  of  bosh  and 
nonsense."  This  blessed  woman,  what  do  we  not  owe  her. 
In  after  years  I  refused  to  work  for  a  Woman’s  page  on  a 
paper  unless  they  put  in  a  picture  of  Susan  B.  Anthony. 
I  was  relating  this  incident  to  a  friend  a  little  while  ago,  and 
she  remarked,  “If  President  MacCracken  should  preach 
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such  a  sermon  to  the  girls  now,  how  quickly  he  would  be 
thrown  out.1'  Now,  I  think  it  apropos  to  quote  “O 
temporal  O  mores!,  just  to  let  people  know  I  haven't 
forgotten  all  I  learned  at  Vassar. 

I  asked  these  two  celebrities  for  their  autographs  (here 
reproduced).  After  reading  Mrs.  Stanton's  I  might  have 
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told  her  one  of  my  classmates  was  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Kelly  Foster,  who  refused  to  pay  her  taxes  for  that  very 
reason,  but  I  didn’t  think  of  it;  anyway,  she  knew  all 

about  it  only,  perhaps,  she  didn’t  know  that  Ella  Foster, 
her  daughter,  was  in  my  class. 

Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony  were  our  traveling 
companions  to  the  Geyers  and  we  went  over  the  treacherous 
mountainside  with  California's  most  skillful  driver,  whose 
name  escapes  me  now.  I  heard  Mrs.  Stanton  give  one  of  her 
brilliant  speeches  on  Woman’s  Suffrage. 

Trip  to  Washington 

The  Indian  Commission  had  to  report  in  Washington  and 
when  the  time  came  tor  it  to  meet  my  father  invited  me  to 
go  with  him.  I  was  delighted,  of  course.  For  some 
reason  or  other  I  was  East  at  the  time  and  Father  arranged 
to  have  me  meet  him  in  New  York.  He  was  invited  to 
spend  a  night  in  New  York  with  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge 
one  of  the  New  York  members  of  the  Commission.  Mrs! 
Dodge  very  kindly  invited  me  to  meet  my  father  at  her 
house  and  spend  the  night  there  also;  which  delighted  me 
beyond  measure.  I  had  graduated  from  Vassar  or  was  a 
senior  and  it  was  vacation.  I  had  never  been  a  guest  in  a 

uW  t  r  i0me  except  at  schoolmate’s,  Jenny  Beach, 
where  I  felt  very  much  at  home,  so  I  was  very  timorous 
about  this  venture.  I  arrived  sometime  in  the  afternoon 
before  an  elegant  brownstone  front  on  Madison  Avenue. 

1  was  met  by  a  most  delightful  motherly  woman,  who  took  me 
by  the  hand  and  with  a  lovely  smile  welcomed  me  to  her  home. 

.j  r  not  c°me  yet  so  I  was  ushered  to  my  room  by  a 
maid,  Mrs  Dodge  telling  me  I  was  to  have  the  bridal  chaim 
ben  It  was  certainly  worthy  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
distinguished  bride,  but  very  much  like  the  play  of  “Hamlet” 
with  Shakespeare  s  melancholy  hero  left  out.  I  soon  was 
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established,  my  belongings  disposed  of,  when  I  descended 
to  the  living  room  to  chat  with  Mrs.  Dodge,  who  was 
delightful  to  talk  to.  She  told  me  at  the  beginning  that 
she  had  seven  sons,  which  was  indeed  good  news  for  me, 
as  I  had  much  rather  she  had  seven  sons  than  seven 
daughters.  She  went  on  chatting  most  familiarly,  evi¬ 
dently  to  put  me  at  my  ease:  she  always  regretted  having 
no  daughters,  but  as  someone  told  her,  to  comfort  her  I 
suppose,  if  you  bring  your  sons  up  in  the  way  they  should 
go  they  will  bring  you  good  daughters.  They  said  she 
would  have  a  jewel  in  her  crown  for  every  son.  I  mur¬ 
mured  I  hoped  she  would.  It  seems  she  did  have  one  son 
married,  Arthur,  whose  wife  had  been  to  Vassar  and  I 
knew  her.  She  was  Jo  Jewell  of  Connecticut.  Her 
father  was  the  war  governor  of  Connecticut.  I  said, 
“There  you  have  one  jewel  in  your  crown  already."  Here 
I  certainly  made  a  ten  strike  for  I  was  never  known  to  make 
a  brilliant  remark  at  the  right  time;  my  thoughts  always 
preferring  to  go  through  my  fingers  rather  than  my  mouth. 
I  could  say  something  now  at  last;  we  had  something  in 
common.  I  told  Mrs.  Dodge  what  a  fine  girl  Jo  Jewell  was 
and  how  much  taste  she  had  in  fixing  up  her  room  so  that 
she  was  put  on  the  parlor  committee  to  preapre  the  rooms 
for  the  annual  reception,  etc.  Mrs.  Dodge  told  me  how 
clever  Jo  was  in  fixing  up  her  summer  cottage.  She  put  hand¬ 
some  squares  like  India  shawls  on  her  chairs — they  looked  fine. 
We  had  smooth  sailing  in  our  conversation  about  Jo  JewTell. 
I  wondered  if  her  other  sons  cared  for  college  girls.  I 
didn't  like  to  ask  her. 

I  was -charmed  with  this  wonderful  home  with  its  art 
gallery  where  we  sat;  I  took  a  tour  of  the  room 
and  discovered  some  of  the  grand  old  masters;  there 
was  a  Rembrandt  and  several  good  copies,  as  at  that 
time  we  had  to  be  content  with  copies;  there  was 
a  good  Sistine  Madonna  and  a  porcelain  effect  of  Hagar 
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and  Ishmael;  there  was  a  very  good  Schreyer,  and  many 
others  I  can’t  remember. 

Dinner  time  was  approaching  and  I  was  destined  to 
see  some  of  the  sons.  There  were  two,  George  and 
one  other  whose  name  I  can’t  remember.  George  after¬ 
wards  married  a  Vassar  girl  who  roomed  next  to  me  on  the 
fifth  floor.  Her  name  was  May  Cosset  and  a  fine  girl  she 
was.  We  had  dinner.  I  sat  at  Mr.  Dodge's  right  and  he 
kept  up  such  a  stream  of  conversation  I  was  glad  I  couldn’t 
get  a  word  in  edgewise;  for  whenever  there  was  chance  to 
get  one  in  I  never  had  one  on  hand  to  get  in.  Mr.  Dodge 
began  with  the  potato.  Did  you  ever  think  how  common 
subjects  shine  in  dinner  table  talk?  The  potato  certainly 
arose  to  sublime  heights  this  time.  Our  host  took  a  potato 
up  and,  glancing  at  me,  said,  klI  want  to  show  you  how  to 
prepare  a  potato.  It  is  a  very  simple  matter,  but  I  find  so 
few  persons  know  how  to  do  it.”  He  then  took  his  napkin, 
transferring  the  potato  from  his  fork  to  his  napkin;  then 
enveloped  the  potato  in  the  napkin  till  it  was  wholly 
covered  by  it;  then  he  began  mashing  it  all  around  with  his 
two  hands.  Then  he  removed  the  potato  and  breaking  it 
in  two  the  mealy  mass  was  scooped  out  upon  his  plate.  I 
always  fix  my  potatoes  that  way  in  a  silent  tribute  to  mine 
host  of  Madison  Avenue. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  to  the  billiard  room  where  my 
father  and  I  watched  the  sons  and  some  friends  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dodge  play.  A  large  box  of  candy  was  presented 
to  me.  I  remember  having  a  very  pleasant  evening,  and 
going  to  bed  about  eleven  o’clock. 

The  n£xt  morning  we  met  in  the  art  gallery  again,  which 
delighted  me  as  I  was  very  fond  of  really  good  pictures.  It 
was  Sunday  and  I  was  assigned  to  Mr.  George  Dodge  who 
took  me  to  church;  strange  to  say  I  don’t  remember  any¬ 
thing  about  the  church,  what  church  it  was.  I  presume  I 
was  too  taken  up  with  my  escort  to  notice  anything  else. 
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After  dinner  the  other  son  who  was  at  home  had  charge 
of  me.  We  went  somewhere  but  where  I  can’t  remember. 
I  remember  it  was  very  slippery  and  I  had  rubbers  on;  not 
so  my  escort,  who  slid  around  and  was  in  danger  of  falling. 
I  told  him  so  but  he  said,  '‘A  man’s  nasty  pride  keeps  him 
up,  don’t  you  know?”  Now,  actually,  this  is  all  I  remem¬ 
ber  about  these  young  men  who  were  being  brought  up  so 
that  their  mother  should  have  nice  daughters.  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  destined  to  be  one  of  them.  We  started  for 
Washington  the  next  day.  Mrs.  Dodge  seemed  to  take  a 
great  fancy  to  me  and  insisted  upon  calling  me  her  daughter 
(remember  there  were  four  sons  I  had  not  seen  yet).  I  was 
delighted  to  play  the  role  of  daughter.  I  had  a  room  next 
to  hers  at  the  Arlington;  not  next  my  father’s,  as  Mrs. 
Dodge  wanted  me  to  do  little  things  for  her,  “such  as 
daughters  did.”  I  have  not  told  you  about  our  train 
journey.  I  think  Father  was  not  with  us,  but  had  to  re¬ 
main  in  New  York  another  day.  I  do  not  remember  him 
on  the  train,  anyway. 

When  the  porters  had  made  our  beds  Mr.  Dodge  said, 
“Now  I  always  fix  my  wife’s  bed  on  the  trains;  these  porters 
know  nothing  about  making  up  a  comfortable  bed.”  He 
then  proceeded  to  pull  the  bed  to  pieces  and  make  it  all 
over  again.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  style  certainly. 
He  said,  “If  you  have  a  good  thing  (meaning  his  wife) 
you  should  take  good  care  of  it.”  Indeed  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  just  starting  out  on  their  wedding 
tour;  for  never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  really  new 
husband  take  such  pains  to  make  his  wife  happy.  When 
I  see. the  statue  of  William  E.  Dodge  on  one  of  those  con¬ 
spicuous  triangles  in  New  York  I  think  how  much  it  means 
to  the  people;  for  it  represents  all  that  is  good  and  noble  in 
a  man.  New  York  may  be  proud  of  him.  His  statue 
represents  him  as  an  apostle  of  temperance;  but  it  goes  far 
beyond  that. 
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To  go  back  to  our  trip,  we  arrived  in  Washington  on 
time  and  I  went  with  the  Dodges  to  the  Arlington  and  had 
.  a  room  next  to  theirs  and  was  under  Mrs.  Dodge's  chaperon- 
age  while  there,  as  bather  was  out  on  his  various  duties 
connected  with  the  Commission.  Mrs.  Dodge  kept  calling 
me  her  daughter,  and  if  our  marriage  were  arranged  as 
those  in  the  Oriental  countries,  by  the  parents,  I  stood  a 
very  good  chance  of  being  her  daughter.  She  had  me  with 
her  all  the  time,  even  when  Mr.  Dodge  was  taking  a  bath, 
and  while  he  was  splashing  away  in  the  tub  Mrs.  Dodge 
was  getting  his  underwear  ready  for  him.  To  my  surprise 
I  was  given  the  honor  ot  handing  his  clothes  to  him  in  the 
bathroom.  She  handed  them  to  me  saying,  "Now,  as  you 
are  my  daughter,  for  the  time  being,  it  would  be  nice  for 
you  to  hand  him  his  clothes.  The  bathroom  door  was 
slightly  ajar  and  I  passed  through  to  the  great  temperance 
leader  his  undies,  looking  carefully  towards  the  other  side  of 
the  room.  Then  his  shirt  had  to  be  prepared.  Mrs.  Dodge 
said  no  one  had  ever  done  this  for  her  husband  but  herself. 
She  selected  the  proper  studs  and  collar  button  and  that  too 
I  had  the  honor  of  handing  to  the  man  who  would  soon 
enter  the  room  from  which  I  must  disappear.  As  soon  as 
he  was  gone  I  was  called  in  again,  this  time  to  help  her  dress, 
which  delighted  me  beyond  anything,  as  this  lovable 
woman  had  taken  my  heart  by  storm. 

I  sewed  the  ruffles  in  her  sleeves  and  neck,  arranged  her 
hair,  a  thing  I  was  an  adept  in,  having  done  the  hair  of  nearly 
all  the  girls  in  Vassar  college.  One  little  fault  I  am  obliged 
to  record,  to  which  my  adorable  friend  was  addicted,  was  tar¬ 
diness.  She  never  was  ready  exactly  on  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mrs.  Brunot,  wife  of  the  Commissioner  from  Pitts- 
burgh,  was  always  on  time.  This  caused  a  little  friction 
between  them.  My  newly  found  mother  confided  in  me, 
much  to  my. surprise  and  pleasure,  that  she  preferred  to  be 
a  little  late  and  have  her  toilette  in  perfect  shape  rather  than 
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be  on  time  and  look  as  if  you  had  had  your  things  thrown 
upon  you.  Of  course  I  agreed  with  her  absolutely.  Mr. 
Dodge  was  peeking  in  at  the  door  and  pleading  gently  with 
her  to  hurry  up.  There  was  a  knock  on  the  door  and  Mrs. 
Brunot  entered  all  ready,  standing  there  like  a  good  but 
hated  example.  A  lock  of  her  hair  had  become  displaced 
and  her  lace  collar  was  on  wrong  side  out,  which  I  hastened 
to  turn  without  Mrs.  Dodge  seeing  me.  Mrs.  Dodge  was 
rather  stout,  her  face  not  handsome,  rather  large,  but  her 
smile  was  infectious  and  her  whole  attitude  one  of  friend' 
liness.  Mrs.  Brunot  was  very  tall  with  dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  her  movements  were  quick  and  active.  They  were 
both  my  friends,  whom  I  learned  to  love,  and  they  were 
always  planning  good  times  for  me.  They  wanted  me  to 
meet  the  secretary  of  the  Commission,  a  very  nice  young 
man,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  didn't  want  to  teach  a  class  in 
Sunday  School  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday.  I  saw 
Papa's  hand  in  this  i  thought;  but  as  the  little  boy  on  going 
visiting,  when  asked  if  he  would  have  some  bread,  answered, 
“No,  ma'am,  I  get  plenty  of  bread  at  home,  but  I  will  have 
a  piece  of  cake."  So  I  thought  I  did  not  come  to  the  capital 
of  the  United  States  to  teach  a  class  in  Sunday  School,  as  I 
had  that  at  home:  still,  I  promised  I  would. 

Mr.  Thomas  K.  Cree  was  the  young  man  who  was 
secretary  of  the  Commission  and  was  a  very  religious  young 
man.  Now  Father  was  always  picking  out  religious  young 
men  for  me  to  go  out  with;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  did 
not  always  appeal  to  me  for  some  reason  or  other.  Sunday 
morning  came  and  I  walked  along  with  Mr.  Cree  whom, 
by  the  way,  I  liked  very  much  and  I  hoped  and  prayed  that 
I  might  be  a  real  help  to  him  this  bright  ounday  morning  in 
his  good  work.  We  entered  the  Sunday  School  room  ano 
after  the  opening  exercises,  the  scholars  and  teachers  went 
to  various  rooms  assigned  for  teaching.  I  had  a  class  of 
boys  ranging  from  ten  to  twelve;  and  while  I  have  a  preh 
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erence  for  boys,  I  secretly  wished  in  my  heart  that  these 
were  girls.  These  boys  were  smart  little  fellows  and  I  saw 
they  sized  me  up  at  once.  I  had  taken  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
lesson,  ten  verses  in  one  of  the  Gospels.  I  began  by  read- 
ing  the  lesson  with  them;  I  could  see  they  were  restless  and 
not  at  all  interested  in  the  lesson;  I  thought  of  some  funny 
stories  to  tell  them  after  the  lesson  was  over.  The  room  in 
which  we  were  was  on  the  ground  floor;  a  window  was 
open  and  the  fresh  breezes  of  early  Spring  blew  on  our  faces. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  telepathic  communication  between 
them  all  and  suddenly  they  all  jumped  out  of  the  window  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  before  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson 
(so  to  speak). 

There  I  sat  till  the  scholars  were  expected  to  go  to  the 
main  room  for  the  closing  exercises.  What  to  do?  or  what 
to  say?  How  could  I  meet  Mr.  Cree  again?  My  first 
thought  was  to  get  back  to  the  hotel  at  once  without 
speaking  to  anybody;  but  I  thought  best  to  stay  and 
explain  the  best  I  could.  When  the  summoning  bell  rang 
I  went  into  the  big  room  alone  much  to  everybody's  sur¬ 
prise.  Mr.  Cree  came  up  and  looked  very  serious;  if  he 
had  only  laughed  it  would  have  helped  some,  but  they  were 
banking  their  hopes  on  me,  the  daughter  of  John  V.  Farwell. 
I  wished  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  Mr.  Moody  had 
had  that  class.  I  do  not  think  I  told  a  soul  of  my  expe¬ 
rience  and  you  readers  have  the  very  first  account  of  it. 

I  went  to  the  meetings  of  the  Indian  Commission  and 
sat  through  them  all;  but  as  for  giving  an  intelligent  account 
of  them  I  am  sure  I  could  not  do  so.  I  know  that  President 
Grant  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  work  done  in 
investigating  the  frauds  which  had  become  a  scandal;  I 
knew  that  Father  had  done  much  of  the  work,  and  got 
very  little  credit  for  it,  not  owing  to  any  dereliction  on 
the  part  of  his  colleagues,  but  owing  to  his  own  modesty 
in  not  telling  but  about  one-third  of  the  story  of  how  he 
followed  every  trail  possible. 
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Conclusion 

A  complete  summing  up  of  father’s  life  is  impossible,  but 
to  touch  upon  its  high  lights  will  be  sufficient  to  impress 
upon  our  memories  what  it  meant  to  Chicago. 

In  time  of  financial  panic  it  was  my  father  who  night  after 
night  bore  upon  himself  the  brunt  of  solution  till  the  bril¬ 
liant  idea  of  paying  the  merchants’  debts  in  wheat  saved  us 
from  bankruptcy  and  lifted  us  out  of  the  slough  of  despond¬ 
ency.  In  recognition  of  his  timely  service  he  was  made 
Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  my  father  was  chairman  of 
the  Christian  Commission,  which  did  wonderful  work  in 
supplying  the  soldiers  with  comforts  as  well  as  spiritual 
consolation.  He  did  much  in  the  way  of  getting  money  for 
whatever  charity  in  which  he  was  interested.  No  one 
could  touch  his  neighbor’s  pocket  as  he  could. 

He  was  active  in  forming  the  Board  of  Trade  regiment 
and  in  raising  the  $40,000  that  was  necessary  for  its  equip¬ 
ment.  He  also  organised  a  society  for  the  rescue  of  street 
boys. 

At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  fire  my  uncle,  Charles  B. 
Farwell,  was  made  chairman  of  a  meeting  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  deciding  upon  the  stand  the  business  men  would 
take  in  regard  to  their  great  indebtedness  to  the  world. 

My  father  was  the  first  one  called  upon  to  express  an 
opinion.  Then  it  was  that  his  voice  rang  out  faithful  and 
clear  declaring  that  Chicago  would  pay  dollar  for  dollar. 
He  scorned  the  idea  of  repudiating  them  and  everybody 
cheered  as  they  stood  among  the  still  smoking,  desolate 
ruins. 

Mr.  Farwell  established  a  new  wholesale  district. 
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Following  the  great  conflagration  John  V.  Farwell  de¬ 
cided  upon  a  radical  move.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  fire  the 
wholesale  houses  had  not  adopted  any  defined  locality  as 
their  own.  The  John  V.  Farwell  firm  decided  that  there 
was  no  need  for  a  wholesale  house  to  have  so  central  a 
location.  With  this  in  mind  they  chose  for  a  site  on  which 
to  establish  their  business  one  which,  in  that  day,  was  con¬ 
sidered  of  no  value  for  business  purposes.  It  was  in  Monroe 
street,  between  Franklin  and  Market,  and  the  firm  remained 
there  till  1882,  when  it  removed  to  the  corner  of  Monroe 
and  Market.  The  wholesale  house  of  Field,  Leiter  and  Co. 
was  the  first  to  follow  to  that  neighborhood,  and  soon 
others  adopted  the  same  policy.  Since  then  the  wholesale 
district  has  been  in  the  locality  first  chosen  by  Mr.  Farwell. 

At  this  time  of  tremendous  rebuilding  Mr.  Farwell  intro¬ 
duced  the  use  of  concrete;  a  great  saver  of  time  and  material 
as  it  used  up  the  vast  collection  of  stones  and  rubble  from 
the  burned  buildings;  and  furthermore,  large  stones  could 
be  molded  in  forms  and  put  together  with  much  less  expense 
than  bricks  or  stone. 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  father’s  diary  of  1849  and  com¬ 
pare  the  religious  views  he  expressed  then,  a  mere  clerk  and 
comparatively  unknown,  with  those  after  the  passing  of 
forty-five  years  when  as  a  well  known  merchant  he  was 
called  upon  to  speak  at  various  religious  meetings. 

Many  a  time  the  front  door  of  our  Lake  Forest  home  has 
closed  upon  father  at  5  or  6  o’clock  as  he  passed  out  to  take 
an  early  train  for  some  distant  city  where  he  had  been 
called  to  address  some  Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting. 

Often  has  my  father  been  seen  standing  up  at  a  refresh¬ 
ment  counter  of  a  side  station  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
sandwich  as  he  waited  to  change  trains  for  a  distant  out-of- 
the-way  town.  It  made  no  difference  whether  he  spoke  in 
a  large  city  or  small  town  so  long  as  he  spoke  for  the  Master. 
This  when  he  was  over  seventy  years  old. 
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Conclusion 

The  following  extracts  give  a  fair  illustration  of  this: 

Gideons'  Day. 

Yesterday  will  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  religious  work  in  Mt. 
Vernon.  The  local  camp  of  the  Christian  traveling  men  s  organization 
had  arranged  for  an  all  day  series  of  services  at  four  of  the  leading  churches 
of  the  city  and  had  secured  a  number  of  workers  in  their  ranks  from  other 

cities  to  assist  them.  .  ,  ,  , 

And  they  could  not  have  made  a  better  selec  tion .  Of  the  num bet  who 

actively  participated  were  J.  V.  Farwell  of  Chicago;  S.  C.  Riddle, 
Illinois  state . 

You  will  notice  that  father  was  a  Gideon,  an  organization 
formed  for  travelling  men  in  whom  he  was  especially  m- 
terested. 

The  following  extract  from  one  of  the  downstate  papers 
shows  the  nature  of  father's  religious  activities  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life.  The  head  lines  read:  John  V  Farwell, 
The  Great  Chicago  Merchant  speaks  last  night;  Mr.  Far' 
well  charms  his  hearers  by  his  direct  simple  talk. 

The  Hon.  John  V.  Farwell,  of  Chicago,  spoke  at  the  union  revival 
meeting  last  night.  Mr.  Farwell  is  a  man  whose  vigor  belies  his  seventy- 
six  years  He  is  smooth-faced  man  with  snow  wmte  hair,  the  only  mdi 
cation  of  his  age.  In  introducing  Mr.  Farwell,  Major  Cole  spoke  of  tne 
fact  that  if  Mr.  Farwell,  the  head  of  the  great  wholesale  dry  g°°u3  h°u= 
of  John  V.  Farwell  6?  Co.  with  1,000  employes  in  its  Chicago  house 
alone  and  large  branch  houses  in  Liverpool,  London  Berlin  and  Japan,  f 
he  could  take  the  time  from  h.s  business  to  come  here  for  a  few  days, 
surely  the  business  men  here  can  spare  the  time  to  attend  tne  meeting  . 

Without  any  preliminary  remarks  of  a  personal  nature,  Mr.  Farwell 
at  once  began  an  address  which  throughout  held  the  closest  attention  o 
?he  audience.  “The  will  to  do  right  is  the  greatest  thing  a  man  can 
have  "  said  Mr.  Farwell.  “If  you  have  the  will  to  do  right  God  ha, 
touched  you.  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  nghteousru.ss 

for  thev  shall  be  filled.  Have  you  ever  been  hungry?  Would  a  bill  ot 

Petrified  you?  No,  Sif  The  hunger .^h—^us- 
fied  not  by  theory  but  by  actual  possession.  Mj.  Farw^U  ea  y 
urged  Christians  as  “Babes  to  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  Jou 
can  no  more  live  spiritually  without  food  than  you  can  physica  y. 

There  is  a  similar  extract  from  a  Freeport  paper  ot  which 
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the  usual  preliminaries  relating  to  his  appearance  and  so 
forth  are  omitted,  giving  an  extract  from  his  address,  as 
follows : 

In  business  we  like  fulhsized  men.  We  don't  like  fractions,  and  if  a 
man  is  but  a  fraction,  we  like  to  make  a  whole  man  out  of  him  if  it  is  at  all 
in  him.  For  a  whole  man  the  body  must  be  nourished  with  proper  food ; 
the  mind  must  be  sound  and  well  balanced;  but  to  make  a  full  man,  the 
spiritual  element  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  No  man  can  be  a 
whole  man  without  being  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ.  When  a  man  tries 
to  govern  himself,  the  greater  his  talent,  the  stronger  his  character,  the 
farther  he  drifts  away.  If  a  man  really  wants  wrong  to  depart  from  him 
and  right  to  enter  in,  he  is  in  partnership  with  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
but  one  church  in  the  W’orld,  no  matter  how  many  denominations,  and 
that  is  composed  of  those  who  are  in  fellowship  with  Jesus  Christ. 

An  extract  from  a  Terre  Haute  paper  says: 

The  regular  Sunday  afternoon  services  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  were  held  at 
the  Grand  Opera  House  yesterday  afternoon,  in  place  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
auditorium.  The  speaker  of  the  day  was  J.  V.  Farwell,  one  of  the  found' 
ers  of  the  Chicago  association.  The  address  was  very  interesting 
throughout,  and  the  speaker  brought  out  many  facts  in  relation  to  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  that  are  seldom  brought  before  the  people.  His  talk 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  frequent  Bible  references. 

It  was  repeatedly  mentioned  in  reports  of  father's  ad" 
dresses  how  familiar  he  was  with  the  Scripture;  being  not 
only  able  to  turn  to  a  passage  but  more  often  repeating  it 
from  memory. 

The  following  notices  at  the  time  of  father's  death  show 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  name  has  been  lost  to  this  notice,  but  it  refers  to  his 
pet  cause,  that  of  the  young  men: 

He  was  a  kingly  man.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  owes 
more  to  him  than  to  any  other  one  person.  He  was  a  devout  Christian. 
He  was  an  old  time  orthodox,  sweet  spirited,  Christdike  Christian. 
Thousands  of  young  men  have  been  uplifted  by  his  life.  If  more  such 
men  lived,  our  world  would  be  happier  and  better  at  once. 

In  the  death  of  John  V.  Farwell,  Sr.,  of  the  J.  V.  Farwell  Company, 
there  closed  a  life  exemplary  in  commerce,  citizenship,  and  practical 
religion.  For  sixty^three  years  Mr.  Farwell  had  contributed  to  the  de* 
velopment  of  every  interest  entering  into  the  harmonious  growth  of  a 
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city  which  comprised  20,000  people  when  he  humbly  began  his  career  in 
it,  and  had  multiplied  one  hundred  times  when  with  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  citizens  he  passed  from  it. 

Mr.  Farw’ell  founded  a  mercantile  house  of  great  and  honorable  name. 
He  ever  taught  and  loved  the  higher  citizenship,  efficiently  associating 
business  and  righteousness.  In  crises  he  was  valiant  and  hopeful,  and 
his  aid  to  youth  who  would  follow  the  better  way  contributed  to  the 
moral  capital  of  the  western  metropolis.  For  being  what  he  was  and 
doing  what  he  did,  this  association,  with  gratitude  for  his  service  and 
sorrow  for  his  death,  offers  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  upright 
business  man  and  a  typical  American. 

From  the  Daily  News: 

Chicago  owes  much  to  the  elder  John  V.  Farwell,  the  veteran  mer* 
chant  who  died  yesterday  (August  20,  1908).  During  its  early  formative 
period  and  through  the  succeeding  years  this  city  profited  greatly  by  his 
efforts.  After  he  retired  from  active  business,  leaving  his  interest  in  the 
firm  of  John  V.  Farwell  Company  to  be  managed  by  his  sons,  he  re* 
mained  in  touch  with  public  affairs.  The  recent  jubilee  celebration  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Chicago  disclosed  to  the  citizens 
of  today  how  important  were  the  services  of  Mr.  Farwrell  in  helping  to 
build  up  that  beneficent  organization.  The  remarkable  work  of  the  great 
evangelist,  Dwight  L.  Moody,  began  and  grew  with  the  active  assistance 
of  Mr.  Farwell.  The  list  of  his  good  works  might  be  extended  almost 
indefinitely. 

A  man  of  foresight  and  courage,  he  had  a  prominent  part  in  extending 
the  commercial  activities  of  the  young  city  to  wffiich  he  had  come  as  a 
boy. 

The  moral  well  being  of  Chicago  and  of  the  state  and  nation  was  to  his 
thinking  quite  as  much  the  concern  of  business  men  as  was  their  own 
material  prosperity.  During  his  many  years  of  active  service  he  was  a 
rare  blend  of  business  sagacity  and  aggressiveness  on  behalf  of  public 
morality.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Chicago  grew  great  under  the  leadership 
of  such  men  as  he. 

From  The  Chicago  Evening  Post: 

During  his  latter  years  John  V.  Farwell  lived  in  our  midst  as  one  of 
those  men  whose  lives  overlapping  two  generations  bind  together  the 
present  and  the  past. 

Field,  Leiter,  Palmer,  Pullman,  Armour — all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
great  work  of  founding  the  commercial  greatness  of  Chicago  were  gone. 
Yet  Mr.  Farwell  remained  among  us,  a  vivid  and  distinct  personality 
whom  we  shall  as  a  community  acutely  miss.  He  stood  preeminently  for 
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the  old  standards  of  high  commercial  honor  which  took  their  root  in  the 
American  conception  of  religion  as  a  concrete  and  practical  force.  He 
showed  his  convictions  not  only  in  his  fine  stand  against  repudiation 
after  the  great  fire  of  ’71,  but  also  in  his  effective  help  to  Dwight  L. 
Moody  and  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Upon  the  business 
and  morals  of  Chicago,  John  V.  Farwell  leaves  his  mark.  His  city  cannot 
soon  forget  him. 

His  influence  pervaded  the  mercantile  activities  of  Chicago  for  fully 
half  a  century.  His  name  and  the  name  of  his  house  were  known  where' 
ever  Chicago  was  known.  He  typified  in  many  ways  the  character  of  the 
city  he  helped  to  make.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered,  and  he  will  be 
remembered,  as  one  of  the  strongest  of  Chicago's  pioneer  citizens. 

From  The  Chicago  Tribune: 

John  V.  Farwell 

The  last  link  uniting  the  business  community  of  Chicago  of  sixty  years 
ago  and  that  of  today  has  been  severed  by  the  death  of  John  V.  Farwell 
Sr.  Other  men  as  able  as  himself  and  as  richly  endowed  with  civic 
virtues  will  grow  up  in  this  city  and  attam  fame  and  fortune  as  the  heads 
of  great  commercial  or  industrial  undertakings.  None  of  them  will  enjoy 
the  special  distinction  which  attaches  to  Mr.  Farwell  of  having  been  one 
of  the  notable  builders  of  the  material  greatness  of  Chicago.0  He  came 
here  in  its  young  days.  He  recognized  its  possibilities  and  during  a  long 
life  he  did  all  he  could  to  promote  them.  He  had  a  vivid  and  unfaltering 
faith  in  the  future  of  the  western  metropolis  which  should  be  an  inspira' 
tion  to  the  men  of  this  generation. 

He  was  a  great  merchant.  Until  recent  years  he  was  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  his  business.  But  he  was  something  more  than  a  mer^ 
chant.  He  was  a  man  who  felt  it  an  imperative  duty  to  labor  for  the 
moral  welfare  of  his  fellow  creatures.  He  was  never  weary  of  good 
works  in  that  direction.  He  stood  behind  Moody  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career  and  opened  the  way  for  him  to  become  a  world  known  evangelist. 
The  Chicago  branch  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
young  men  who  have  made  their  homes  here,  is  under  lasting  obligations 
to  Mr.  Farwell. 

He  was  by  no  means  the  only  man  who  has  combined  with  exceptional 
business  qualifications  profound  and  active  religious  sentiment  and  the 
philanthropic  spirit,  but  he  was  the  best  exemplar  of  that  kind  of  desir* 
able  citizen  Chicago  has  known. 

The  secret  of  his  greatness,  aside  from  his  religious  char^ 
acter,  was  his  neverTailing  willingness  to  take  upon  himself 
responsibility.  He  was  a  caretaker  and  stood  sponsor  for 
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Conclusion 

those  in  trouble  and  above  all  did  he  prove  himself  a  sponsor 
for  Chicago. 

When  I  think  of  the  builders  and  makers  of  Chicago  as  I 
drive  through  the  beautiful  parks,  I  wonder  why  there  are 
not  more  statues  of  her  great  men.  There  are  statues  to 
great  literary  men,  botanists.  There  is  Goethe  and  his  bird. 
None  of  them  ever  saw  Chicago.  I  glance  now  over  Lincoln 
Park.  Lincoln  and  Grant  and  Sheridan  are  the  only  ones 
among  them  who  ever  saw  Chicago,  and  where  are  the  men 
who  made  Chicago?  John  H.  Kinzie,  Gurdon  Hubbard, 
Mahlon  D.  Ogden,  Roswell  Mason,  Carter  Harrison,  Mar- 
shall  Field,  Joseph  Medill,  John  Wentworth  (what  a  magmfi' 
cent  statue  he  would  make),  D.  L.  Moody.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  statue  of  John  V.  Farwell  on  the  spot  in  Lincoln  Park 
under  the  tree  he  planted  there  years  ago  as  he  stood  by  the 
grave  of  his  wife  and  looked  across  the  Kiichigan  shore  and 
saw  the  vision  of  a  far  country. 
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John  V.  Far  well 

In  S^emouam 

May  16th,  1928 

Although  thy  precious  form  hath  passed  from  earth 
Thy  rare  and  radiant  spirit  lingers  still; 

The  hand  outstretched  in  ever  cordial  greeting. 

Eyes  of  heaven’s  blue  sparkling  with  sympathetic  mirth 
The  tears  that  fell,  when  we  were  sad,  can  we  forget? 
The  ever  ready  word  that  framed  God’s  thought 
Coming  to  him  so  oft  with  heavenly  light, 

Ere  we  ourselves  divined  its  meaning. 

His  timely  hint  of  warning  guides  us  yet 

The  Christdove  pure  and  simple  led  him  on 

To  cheer,  uplift,  and  to  allay  the  fears 

That  come  with  everwaried  moods  of  fancied  wrong. 

To  him  the  old  truths  clung  as  to  a  star 

Hung  upon  its  light — now  seen  by  us  afar. 


A.  F.  F. 
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